THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


NOVEMBER, 1836. 


THE MARVELS OF CATALEPSY. 


‘Trurn is strange— stranger than fiction. Yes, much that is 
ascertained to be true, and more that is told as reality, is marvellous, 
beyond the dreams of fancy. Who could have believed the wonders 
of galvanism, electricity, or magnetism, if.actual experiment had not 
precluded doubt? Certainly, if a sensible person could have seen the 
effect, without having been apprized of the cause, he must have con- 
sidered the needle turning to the pole, or the limbs of a dead man 
convulsed by the galvanic fluid, and moving as if instinct with life, 
not less wonderful, nor less beyond the comprehension of the intel- 
lect, than the fabled sorcery of ancient days. Wonders are gradu- 
ally reduced within the rules of science, and become the well-under- 
stood phenomena on which theories of philosophy are built; but 
perhaps in our progress toward perfect knowledge, we shall ever be 
met with facts to which we yield a reluctant credence, because they 
are not in harmony with any established system. ‘The power of the 
snake to charm a bird, so as to make its wings unavailing as means of 
escape, has but imperfect possession of general belief, although the 
proofs are numerous; and as to the more wondrous power of the 
serpent over the human nerves, it is scarcely admitted at all, notwith- 
standing it is attested by well authenticated instances. The impos- 
sibility of seeing or describing any communication between a hazel 
twig held in a person’s hand, as he walks over a field, and a spring of 
water several feet or yards beneath the surface of the ground, has 
kept up a general incredulity as to the efficacy of a ‘divi ining rod.’ 
Yet many wells have been dug, and the water actually found, in pur- 
suance of the intimations of this mysterious oracle. The curious 
facts belonging to the unpopular theory of animal magnetism seem 
to lie in this same class of unaccountables, and therefore to pass as 
incredible. Whenever these things are understood, as well as the 
phenomena seem already to be authenticated, perhaps we shall learn 
something of the existence of a medium of communication more 
subtle and more potent than the magnetic or galvanic fluid, which 
we at present recognise as possessing power to produce effects that 
our ancestors —not very far removed — would necessarily have classed 
with magic, or rejected from belief, as utterly impossible, in the face 
of evidence incontrovertible. What this medium of communication 
may be, we cannot at present pretend to tell; but we have no right 
therefore to: suppose it does not exist. The prodigies of one century 
became, in the progress of knowledge, the familiar results of scien- 
tific experiment, in the next. Great advance has been made in 
discovery during the last few hundred years ; but it seems reasonable 
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to think that the philosophers of two thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-six, will look back with pity on what they will call the igno- 
rance of those who just now tread the earth. In the progressive 
victories of science, and until its conquests shall be completed (a far- 
off day) there must always be something existing in Heaven and earth, 
as Hamlet says, not dreamed of in our philosophy. The wonders of 
somnambulism and catalepsy would be altogether beyond the possi- 
bility of belief, were it not that other marvels exist that are unques- 
tionable in fact, and yet equally unaccountable. 

The somnambulist hears the sound of his own voice, so as to give 
it perfect modulation, which deaf persons cannot do, but is insen- 
sible to any other noise around him. He goes straight to the object 
of his search, and walks on the brink of a precipice with security, 
but sees nothing of the friends who watch his progress and cross his 
very path. Can it be by means of the optic and the auditory nerves 
that the sense of distance is then conveyed to his perception? It is 
impossible to believe it, and yet account for the fact that he sees and 
hears only the things on which his attention is fixed, and not all things 
that present themselves to those outward senses. Cases of catalepsy 
are more rare; but there have been many apparently well attested, 
where a total suspension of the ordinary powers of the senses has 
seemed to disclose the existence of another means of communion 
between the understanding and the external world, the mode and 
limit of which are entirely out of the grasp of our comprehension. 
The deaf, dumb, and blind girl, at the Hartford institution, is believed 
to acquire knowledge of many things which seem to require the use 
of some one of the senses that she does not possess. The faculties of 
smell and touch do not account for all the information that she gains. 
These considerations may induce a more indulgent and credulous 
attention to the accounts of cataleptic patients who exercise an unac- 
countable power of intelligence; which relations are apt to be treated 
as mere impostures. 

The following curious statement of a case of this kind, is translated 
from a Paris journal of literature and science, published in Italian 
and French, entitled ‘The Exile.’ The case is one of great notoriety, 
and a current anecdote at Paris embodies a fact more startling than 
even those here narrated. It is said that a number of persons at that 
capital, among whom was the great and good Lafayette, determined 
to put the cataleptic to a severe test, and for that purpose wrote to 
her attendants to inquire of her, at a particular day and hour, what 
was passing at a designated place in Paris. The patient was at Bo- 
logna, and at the day and hour appointed, was attended by several 
witnesses, and a notary, whose duty it was to make an authenticated 
note of allshe said. Atthe same hour and minute the meeting was 
held in the appointed apartment at Paris, where a notary also attended 
to take down all they should do. They purposely acted whimsical 
and extravagant things, such as could not be expected of them; and 
their notary wrote all fairly down, affixed his official seal and trans- 
mitted the paper, sealed, to Bologna —reserving a copy. The cata- 
leptic, at the same moment, described their persons and all their 
doing; which the notary present wrote down and transmitted to 
Paris. The two documents passed each other on the road, in the 
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snite, and were found to correspond precisely —the description 
given by the cataleptic being perfectly accurate. Can such things be? 
Certainly not without our ‘special wonder.’ But it would be more 
unphilosophical to resist good evidence, than to receive unaccount- 
able facts. Without further preface, we proceed to the account given 
as before mentioned. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF CATALEPSY: 


WITNESSED AT BOLOGNA, BY DOCTORS CASINI, AND VISCARTI, AND M. MAZZACORATI, PHARMACEUTIST. 


We fear that the facts which we are about to relate will not find 
credence with our readers ; yet we can assure them that we are well 
acquainted with the persons from whom the narrative comes, and we 
cannot doubt their sincerity, nor their ability to judge of the evidence 
on which it rests. A detailed account of the case was sent to one of 
our most honored asseciates, from whom we have obtained the fol- 
lowing abridgment of it, which we offer to our readers, in the hope 
that it may prove interesting, by reason of the extraordinary pheno- 
mena it describes. 

A young woman, aged twenty-five years, on the tenth of Septem- 
ber last, fell into a complete state of catalepsy, which recurred regu- 
larly for forty-two days consecutively. During the first thirty days, 
the fit began at noon, and ended at midnight; but afterward, it was 
of less duration. The patient, so long as the paroxysm lasted, pre- 
sented the ordinary appearances of catalepsy; that is, an aptness to 
assume and retain all manner of inconvenient and unnatural postures, 
and a general insensibility to the most forcible physical impressions. 
Frequent yawns and sighs preceded the coming on of the fit, and 
also its termination ; and for the last ten or twelve days, just before 
waking, she would raise the left arm, then the right ; then the right 
and left foot at equal intervals, and let them fall as if they were life- 
less. After these motions, she would move her head, open her hands, 
take hold of the bed —raise her body, fall back again, then place her 
hands on her head, rub up her hair, and assume a harsh expression of 
countenance. Her eyes were closed during the first twenty-one 
paroxysms ; the rest of the time they were open as if she were awake. 
She did not appear to suffer any pain, and when awake, had no re- 
collection of the fit; but during the paroxysm she remembered per- 
fectly, not only what had occurred when she was awake, but also 
every thing that happened during the preceding paroxysms. She 
had no medical treatment, as she took pleasure in her malady; and 
the cure was effected by the efforts of nature alone. 

We have said that her body was not capable of feeling the most 
forcible impressions, nor such as were most calculated to produce 
pain ; but this was not the case with all parts of her body. A most 
exquisite sensibility remained about the epigastric region, in the 
palms of her hands, and the soles of her feet. These parts became 
supplementary organs of the senses, and through them she could 
receive external impressions, not spontaneously, but only when her 
attention was roused by the experimenters. At first, it was neces- 
sary to speak immediately against the parts that retained their sensi- 
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billie: - afterward it was odiiabaai if ee speaker merely touched any 
one of those parts ; and still later, it was enough if he were in com- 
munication, though at some distance, with the person who was 
in actual contact with those parts. She never spoke unless spoken 
to. When questioned in the manner described, she answered in the 
same tone of voice that was used by the one who spoke to her; either 
high or low, or very high. Her power of hearing through those 
parts was very extraordinary. If a person touching her “stomach 
with one hand, grasped with ‘his other the hand of a second person 
standing farther off, and the third and fourth formed in this manner a 
chain, hand i in hand, and the fourth questioned her in the lowest pos- 
sible tones, she would understand perfectly, and reply in the same 
tone. The reply continued always so long as the contact was main- 
tained with the parts possessing sensibility, and ceased when that 
contact was interrupted ; but she would resume the discourse when 
the contact was restored, at the point to which it would have reached 
if there had been no interruption. It seemed, therefore, that the 
reply was continued internally ; and indeed, when she was ‘asked, in 
such case, why she had not spoken all the words, she always insisted 
that she had pronounced them all equally. 

After the twenty-first day, she lost the faculty of speech. She con- 
tinued to hear and understand as before ; but she could answer only 
by breathing forcibly when she wished to affirm positively. Those 
who were about her then conceived the plan of inducing her 
to convey her answers in as few words as possible, and to signify ‘those 
words by a strong breathing, while they pronounced in her hearing 
the several letters of the alphabet. Afterward, she lost also the 
power of breathing forcibly ; but the experimenters, finding that she 
could make a slight pressure with the ends of her fingers, availed 
themselves of that means to receive her answers. 

Her eyes, as we have already said, were closed the first twenty-one 
days; but to be the more assured of their inactivity, the experiment- 
ers bound them with a handkerchief well folded ; and yet she recog- 
nised immediately the color of different bodies that were presented 
to the parts having sensibility. She could sometimes read in this 
way, and could always tell the hour by a watch. Afterward it was 
not even necessary that the objects should be in contact with her 
body ; she could tell them in any part of the room; and it was only 
requisite for this, that the experimenters who were in contact with 
her should direct her attention to the proper point. Still later, she 
recognised and described objects placed in another room, in the 
street, or at a distance in places that she had never seen. 

Being requested to give a description of a convent at Bologna, and 
of the vaults under a countr y-house in the neighborhood of that city, 
of which neither the patient or her interrogators had any knowledge, 
she described both, minutely ; and her description being taken down, 
was found to correspond exactly with the facts, even ” including the 
number and position of the wine-vesseis in the cellars. 

She was once persuaded by a professor of the University to name 
the objects that were in a certain cabinet in the college; she com- 
plied, and enumerated them exactly. She was asked what was on a 
certain table there, which was indicated to her: she said ‘a book.’ 
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‘And what onthe book ? She answered, ‘ A brain.’ ‘ What brain ?’ 
She said, ‘ That of some animal.’ ‘ What animal?’ She replied that 
if he would name several, she could tell him which was the animal, 
and accordingly she told, correctly, the animal to which the brain 
had belonged was a leopard. She declared that she saw distinctly ; 
and she certainly described the internal organs of her own body, and 
those of other persons. Being subjected by the professor above 
mentioned, to an examination on anatomy, she described, with 
astonishing precision, the situation of the heart, the pancreas, the 
spinal marrow, and the nerves —their connections and uses. And 
when requested by the same professor to examine the internal con- 
dition of his female patient, who lived at some distance, she informed 
him that the disease was in her womb, and was incurable. 

A new order of phenomena became manifest during the time when 
her eyes, instead of being closed and bandaged, were open and 
motionless. It was found that the axis of the ball had a tendency to 
turn, as if moved by mechanical force, toward the side where the phy- 
sicians, or any one else, caused, by any means, a current of the elec- 
tric fluid. This occurred even when the electricity was excited 
behind her, or in another room; on which occasions her eye-balls 
would turn, and her head would follow the movement. The same 
effect was found to proceed from the presence of a loadstone, or any 
magnetized body, and also from so slight a galvanic action as might 
be produc ‘ed by touching a plate of zinc to a plate of copper. 

The witnesses of these extraordinary facts purpose, as we learn, 
to give a full account of them to the public. We hope they will also 
be able to explain them. It is for philosophers alone to judge of these 
marvellous phenomena. E. 


HYMN. 
FOR THE CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH, 


Come to our temple, Light divine! 
That erst the chosen people led, 
And on the ancient ark did shine, 
By guardian cherubs’ wings o’erspread. 


Come to our temple, Power supreme! 
Evoked ’neath Judah’s costlier fane, 

By blood poured forth in ceaseless stream 
From thousand lambs and bullocks slain. 


Altar and ark and type are fled, 
As fleets the misty veil of morn — 
And from lost Zion's humbled head 
The queenly diadem is shorn. 


But Thou, unchanging Sire and King, 
Dost to our praises bow thine ear, 

When in a Saviour’s name we bring 
The incense of our love sincere. 


There let thy strength thy priests adorn, 
Here shed thy spirit pure and free, 
That thousand souls to glory born 
May bless the temple rear’d for Thee. 
Hartford, (Conn.,) 1836. 
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THE PATRIOTS OF THE TYROL. 





A TALE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—FOUNDED ON FACT. 





CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue Tyrol is perhaps the most mountainous and therefore the 

most picturesque country in the world. It is divided by a lofty and 
precipitous range of mountains into two sections, whereof the upper, 
or German Tyrol, is a valley of about one hendred miles in length, 
and from three to eight miles in breadth, formed by the river Inn, 
about the centre of which stands Innspruck, the capital. The lower, 
or Italian Tyrol, comprises the two valleys of Eisach and Adige, 
through which flow two rivers of the same name. The only road 
which connects the two districts, passes over Mount Brenner, at an 
elevation of six thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

This territory —successively the property of the Roman, the Van- 
dal, the Hun, the Frank, and the Bavarian—fell, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, into the possession of the House of Austria, 
partly by the marriage of Margaret Moultasche, the only daughter of 
one of the most powerful of the native counts, to a duke of the Haps- 
burg family, and partly by purchase and conquest. From that period 
till the year 1805, the Tyrol continued a dependency of the Austrian 
government, and a firm and faithful ally of that power. The clemency 
and paternal regard, remarkable in the Austrian rulers toward their 
hereditary states, were shown in a conspicuous light in their inter- 
course with the Tyrolese, who were left in the enjoyment of all their 
ancient privileges; their diet, or representative assembly, experienced 
no interference with their deliberations, and their liberal institutions 
remained unchanged and unmutilated by the hand of Power. 

This happy state of affairs was, however, doomed to a melancholy 
change. The rapid and brilliant campaign of 1805 gave to Bonaparte 
so vast a command over the humbled house of Austria, that he was 
enabled to dictate whwever terms his unlimited ambition might 
prompt. One of the conditions of the peace ratified by the treaty of 
Presburg was that the Tyrol should be ceded to his ally, the King of 
Bavaria. This sacrifice the Emperor Francis was compelled to make; 
and it is easy to judge what must have been the indignation of the 
hardy mountaineers, when informed of this sudden transfer, effected 
without consultation with the diet, and in direct opposition to the 
wishes of the people, who found themselves made over, like a flock 
of sheep, from one master to another—from a master whom they 
loved, to one whom, from former acts of tyranny and oppression, 
handed dewn by tradition from their forefathers, they had every rea- 
son, if not to hate, at least to fear. It is true, indeed, that the king 
of Bavaria solemnly guarantied to them the full possession of all their 
ancient rights ; but however implicitly they might have trusted these 
assurances, the true character of their new rulers was not long in 
disclosing itself. They were soon called upon to witness the suppres- 
sion of their representative assembly —the seizure of their public 
funds—the confiscation of their ecclesiastical revenues, and the 
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levying of new and onerous taxes. Even these oppressions might, 
perhaps, have been borne for a time in sullen and indignant silence; 
but the cup of i injustice was not yet full. The bold, hardy, and proud 
race of mountaineers was compelled to submit to the insults of the 
French and Bavarian soldiery; their prejudices and their virtuous 
and simple feelings were often outraged by the vicious and brutal 
conduct displayed by the licentious troops, and their dearest rights 
were frequently invaded and violated. 

These multiplied and galling oppressions were however endured 
until the year 1808, when it appeared evident that the war between 
France and Austria was on the eve of again breaking out. This event 
offered to the Tyrolese an opportunity ‘for throwing off the Bavarian 
yoke too favorable to be allowed to pass; and secret messengers were 
accordingly sent to Vienna to intimate the desires of the people, and 
to offer their hearty céoperation with the Austrian forces in the war 
which was now inevitable. These offers were readily accepted by 
the Archduke John, commander of the Austrian army, and the Tyro- 
lese were soon actively, though furtively, engaged in preparing for 
the ‘coming events.’ Never was a feeling so universally diffused 
among a people as was the hatred now evinced toward their i imperi- 
ous lords. No age—no sex—considered itself exempt from the 
common duty of giving aid to their suffering land, and never perhaps 
was that aid which she demanded more promptly, and, for a time, 
more effectually, bestowed by her bold and hardy children. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE CONTEST OF SKILL. 


From the main valley of the Inn, several! smaller valleys branch off, 
forming beds for the rapid streams which rush down from the snow 
and ‘cloud-capped’ mountains by which the whole district is enclosed. 
These mountains in some places rise abruptly with almost perpendicu- 
lar precipices from the banks of the streams; in others with a gradual 
and gentle slope, allowing space for the fields and vineyards of the pea- 
sants. In one of these tributary vales, called the valley of the Passayer, 
stood in the year 1808, and is perhaps still standing, a neat dwelling 
occupied for ‘several generations as a tavern, where the peasants were 
wont to resort after the hours of labor were past, or during the many 
holidays allowed by the Catholic church, to join in the dance, the 
rude sports of the country, or more generally in ther favorite amuse- 
ment of practising at a mark with rifles, in which they were exceed- 
ingly expert. It is impossible to conceive a more romantic scene 
than was here presented to the eye. Spring had just begun to spread 
her rich green carpet over the cultivated slopes, whose color wore 
double freshness from the sudden contrast afforded by the white 
snows and glaciers which swept down almost to the tilled lands. 
Spring there sat at the feet of winter—Luxuriance pillowed her 
her head upon the lap of Desolation. 

At the bottom of the steeply-sloping valley, a foamy stream rushed 
onward to join the main river by a succession of short falls and ra- 
pids. It was now swollen by the melting of the winter snows to an 
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unusual depth, and tit immense apilien and noise leaped from 
rock to rock, a rolling mass of foam. On the northern slope of the 
valley, the bank rose for about one hundred yards above the stream 
with a steep ascent; then a level space of considerable extent suc- 
ceeded, like a step cut in the foot of the mountain. On this small 
plain stood the tavern we have mentioned: it was a neat white cot- 
tage, of ample dimensions, well flanked by barns and out-houses, 

and thickly shaded by trees. Over the door, by way of sign, was 
suspended the portly ‘figure of St. Leonard, the patron saint of the 
family. Fields and gardens stretched away behind toward the moun- 
tain, on whose ascending sides an ample vineyard lay in the full 
blaze of the sun, extending its green trellises, tier above tier, far up 
toward the glaciers. In front of the cottage, seats were conveniently 
placed beneath the trees for the accommodation of guests, of whom 
there appeared, on the present Occasion, an unusually large assem- 
blage, not only in the immediate vicinity of the house, but also in 
scattered groups surrounding a target which was erected at some 
distance. The usually exciting amusement seemed now, however, 
to have lost much of its charm. Some object of deeper importance 
appeared to be occupying the thoughts of all; the dance, which was 
generally an indispensable accompaniment of the holiday recreations, 
formed no part of the present observance. The song was not heard ; 
even the shrill echoes of the rifle sounded only at distant intervals, 
the competitors for the prize approaching slowly to their stations, 
and conversing with much earnestness up to the very moment of 
taking aim, and seeming more intent upon renewing the dialogue 
after the bullet had been sped, than watching to see whether it had 
taken effect. The Merry Andrew or clown of the day, whose office 
it was to stand beside the target to ridicule the bad marksman and 
to applaud the good, who was generally chosen as being ‘a fellow of 
infinite jest and most excellent fancy,’ seemed to have lost half his 
wit, and even his best sayings failed to excite the usual accompani- 
ment of mirth. The elders of the village, instead of standing, as was 
their wont, near the scene of competition, to mark the proficiency of 
the several candidates for fame, were assembled in front of the 
tavern, holding deep and important deliberation upon what appeared 
to be the all-absorbing topic. In the midst of these, sat Andrew 
Hofer, or Hoffer, the inn-keeper; a man of tall and commanding 
stature, about forty years of age. His broad, high forehead was sur- 
mounted by thick curling hair; but the principal characteristic of 
his countenance was a full, quick, and intelligent eye, which lighted 
up as he spoke with much brilliance, and gave to his fine manly face 
a noble_and beautiful expression. His language was more polished 
than that of his companions, and there might be marked in his ge- 
neral bearing, traces of a higher degree of education, and more fre- 
quent intercourse with the external world, than often fell to the lot 
of the inhabitants of these sequestered valleys. Much deference was 
yielded to his opinions by the surrounding company, partly on ac- 
count of his superior education, partly from his being the landlord of 
the inn of St. Leonard, but principally from his overpowering and 
convincing eloquence, which, when excited by his subject, he poured 
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forth with remarkable fluency. Being, moreover, remarkable for 
the high integrity of his character, and for a stern and rigid obser- 
vance of all religious duties, his word was almost oracular, and on 
the present occasion an uninterested spectator might have observed 
that he experienced little difficulty in swaying the minds of his audi- 
tors in whatever direction it pleased him to conduct them. The 
consultation in which they were now engaged was long and warmly 
sustained, and it is difficult to say when it would have terminated, 
had it not at length been interrupted by the approach of the party 
who had been engaged in the contest of skill with the rifle. 

‘Well, my brave youth,’ said the inn-keeper, rising as they ap- 
proached, ‘ have ye so soon decided who is to claim the prize awarded 
to the best marksman of the Passayer ? 

‘ We have,’ replied Martin Esseldorf, a tall, military-looking youth, 
advancing before the rest, ‘we have all performed our parts to the 
best of our skill, but Hedrick Spechbacker hath pierced the centre 
of the star, a feat which no one else of our company has been able 
to accomplish.’ 

‘ Marguerite,’ said Andrew, calling to hima little girl who was play- 
ing with a beautiful hound on the grass near him, ‘ go to thine Aunt 
Honora, and bid her bring forth the prize: it is too heavy for thy tiny 
hands.’ Then turning to the victor he added: ‘ My friend, Heaven 
grant that thy hand be as steady and thine eye as true, when Tyrol 
demands thine aid against her foes.’ 

‘ Fear me not,’ replied Hedrick ; ‘ my single hand can do but little, 
yet all that it can effect, Tyrol may command.’ 

‘ It is well said,’ replied the other ; ‘ if all our Tyrolese youth bore 
so stout a heart as thou, France and Bavaria, leagued, would avail 
but little with all their numbers and their skill, in our mountain fast- 
nesses.’ 

As he spoke, Honora stood beside him, bearing a rifle of finished 
workmanship, together with a powder-flask and belt, the appointed 
prizes for the best marksman. 

‘The maiden bears the piece as though she knew how to use 
it, upon emergency,’ observed Hans Haspinger, a middl-aged man 
who sat near the inn-keeper. 

‘She will not refuse to try,’ replied the maiden, her fine features 
glowing with animation as she spoke, ‘if her country require her 
services ; nor is there a maiden or a matron in the valley but would 
glory in risking life in such a cause.’ 

‘ Hast thou any doubts left, Carl Ritzberg ? asked the inn-keeper, 
turning to a somewhat aged man near him: ‘let us hear no more 
croaking ; if the maidens volunteer to fight for our valley, I will an- 
swer for it not a youth from Innspruck to Trent will hesitate one 
moment after the first French foot treads upon the soil of Tyrol. 
Thou hast spoken bravely, girl, and to reward thee for thy courage, 
I will allow thee to present with thine own hands the prize to the 
victor.’ 

‘ Who is the victor ?’ asked Honora. 

Hedrick Spechbacker stepped forward and kneeled before the 
maiden, who blushed deeply as she handed him the rifle ; but it was 
not a blush of shame which tinged her fair cheeks : it was a thrill of 
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joy, that he whom secretly she valued as her own life, was worthy to 
bear away the palm from so many skilful competitors. As he was 
about to rise, the inn-keeper stepped forward, and placing one hand 
upon the youth’s shoulder, lifted the other toward Heaven. ‘ He- 
drick,’ he said, solemnly, ‘ thou hast volunteered thy life in the good 
cause of redeeming thy country’s freedom ; may Heaven reward thee, 
and give thee success ; and may the prize which thou hast this day 
earned, be in thy hands an invincible weapon against the enemies of 
the Tyrol!’ Then giving his hand to the youth, he bade him mise, 
and turning to the rest of the young men who crowded round, deeply 
interested in what was passing, he added: ‘and you, fellow-coun- 
trymen, will you not also give your strength to your suffering father- 
land? The friends of the Tyrol have taken measures to rise in a 
body the moment it is known that an enemy’s foot has touched our 
soil; even now I expect intelligence that it is time to assemble for 
our holy purpose.’ 

As Hofer spoke, a long, loud, shrill voice was heard from a pinna- 
cle of the mountain above them, saying : 

‘Ir is TIME.’ 

Each looked at the other for some moments in silence. The inn- 
keeper was the first to speak : ‘ My friends,’ he said, ‘ it is the signal 
agreed upon. Martiy, run thou to the river, and mark if there be 
aught on its surface. Honora, fly thus with the signal to the next 
hamlet. Who will aid Andrew Hofer to liberate our wretched 
country ? 

An unanimous shout was the reply ; and those who had assembled 
that day without fire-arms, immediately commenced seeking for 
such weapons as could at the moment be procured : 


‘ Furor minstrat arma; 


Clubs, spades, axes, pruning knives, and whatever else presented it- 
self, was eagerly seized, and in a few minutes some hundred men had 
assembled under the command of Hofer, ready to advance whenever 
the word should be given. The inn-keeper meanwhile, bare-headed, 
was kneeling on the ground at the head of his troop, counting his 
beads with great apparent devotion, and had scarcely risen from his 
prayer, when again that clear, shrill voice sent its tones high above 
the noise of the torrent, ‘It 1s Time!’ 

‘It is time!’ replied the inn-keeper; and at the same moment 
Martin Esseldorf returned, bringing word that the surface of the 
river was covered with saw-dust.* 

‘It is the signal,’ observed Hofer : ‘ now let us forward !’ 

The band was soon in motion, and as they wound their way 
through the ravines which led up from the Passayer toward the head- 
quarters of the patriot army, the notes of the following song, chanted 
by the whole band, came back in echoes rendered fainter and fainter 
by the distance, to the ears of the few remaining villagers, who were 
unwillingly detained from the strife of freedom by extreme old age, 
or weakness, disease, or childhood : 


* Three methods were employed to convey intelligence to the distant villages of the 
proper moment for rising: fires were lighted on the hill tops; saw-dust was thrown 
upon the rivers, and swift runners were sent from village to village shouting ‘It is time ! 
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II. 
For our land too long hath bowed 
To oppressors, stern and proud, 
And our sons have bent too long 
To the tyrants of the free, 
While our daughters weep the wrong 
That our sires are doomed to see ; 
Hark! ’tis Freedom’s voice sublime 
Calls us forward — it is time! 


I. 
From the mountain, from the glen 
Tyrol calls her gallant men ; 
For invaders fierce advance 
Bearing ruin in their path, 
And Bavaria, leagued with France, 
Threatens Tyrol with her wrath; 
And our rocky heights they climb— 
Rouse thee, Tyrol! — it is time! 


Iv. 
Neath a tyrant’s cruel arm 
Life for us hath not a charm, 
And of death we have no fear, 

If that death make Tyrol free; 
We can fall before the spear 

But not bend the slavish knee: 
We will live in Freedom’s clime, 
Or die freemen — it is time! 


IL. 

From the forest, from the plain, 

Tyrol calls her gallant train ; 

For her sons will not be slaves, 
While a spark of freedom glows, 

And her soil shall furnish graves 
For herself or for her foes: 

We will crush the sons of crime, 

Or will perish — it is time! 


CHAPTER Ill. 
THE MOUNTAIN PASS, 


A VILLAGE at the foot of Mount Brenner was the place appointed 
for the general rendezvous, and hither the patriot bands from all 
quarters immediately directed their march ; at first, small in numbers, 
but receiving additional volunteers of all ages and sexes from every 
hamlet through which they passed, upon arriving at the place of 
meeting, their forees amounted to between eight and ten thousand. 
Andrew Hofer was here unanimously elected to the chief command; 
and with a considerable body of soldiers, and accompanied by his 
friend Hans Haspinger, took his way toward the valley of Eisach. 
Hedrick Spechbacker, to whom he had delegated the important office 
of second in authority, marched toward Halle, which was then in 
possession of the Bavarians, while Martin Esseldorf was despatched 
with a large force toward Innspruck. In all points, the patriot 
troops were successful. Hofer met the Bavarians in the valley of 
Eisach, and well did the sure rifles of his followers perform their 
part in that first battle. The Bavarian forces retreated precipitately, 
after a short but severe struggle, leaving nine hundred of their num- 
ber dead, or prisoners in the hands of the victorious peasants. The 
same day beheld the enemy flying in wild disorder from Halle, be- 
fore the irresistible attack of Spechbacker and his companions; and 
shortly afterward, Esseldorf led his compatriots to the gates of 
Innspruck, which in a few days yielded, notwithstanding the obsti- 
nate defence of General Klinkel and Colonel Dittfort, who disputed 
every inch of ground, and were driven street by street from the 
city. 

It is not my intention, however, to give a detailed account of the 
struggles of the brave peasants of the Tyrol to recover their lost 
liberties. I must therefore leave to the historian the task of narra- 
ting the minute transactions of that contest, and confine myself to 
those occurrences in which the actors who have already been intro- 
duced were more immediately concerned. I must beg the reader 
then to suppose some months of active warfare to have passed, and 
that he now accompanies the inn-keeper to a narrow gorge near 
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Stertzing, through which the Duke of Dantzic was daily expected to 
pass with an immense body of picked and well disciplined troops. 

At one particular point of this pass, the road winds for some dis- 
tance between two abrupt masses of rock, which rise nearly perpen- 
dicularly on each side ; the space between, at the bottom, being not 
more than twenty or thirty yards across. At the summit of these 
precipices, Hofer and his followers immediately encamped, and com- 
menced active preparations to meet the enemy. For this purpose, 
huge trees were felled and rolled to the verge of the cliff on both 
sides of the pass, where they were secured in immense masses by 
ropes, and then laden with ponderous rocks. The edge of the pre- 
cipices in some places was loosened in such a manner that a slight 
force would displace them at a moment’s notice. Having completed 
these preparations, Hofer ordered his followers to conceal themselves 
in the clefts and hollows of the rocks, and not to fire or make the 
slightest noise, until the signal should be given. He then stationed 
Hans Haspinger on one side, himself remaining on the other, and in 
this way awaited the duke’s arrival. The morning succeeding the 
completion of their preparations had but just dawned, when a senti- 
nel from a distant height gave Hofer notice of the enemy’s approach, 
by exhibiting for a moment a thin wreath of smoke. The news was 
whispered round amongst the Tyrolese, and every one was instantly 
prepared for the desperate struggle. 

On came that brilliant and proud array—column after column, 
winding like a glittering snake between the dark precipices; not a 
sound was heard save their deep measured tread echoing between 
the heights like the first low muttering of the thunder-storm, or the 
short, quick voice of command, as the troops were obliged occa- 
sionally, by the unequal nature of the road, now to extend their front, 
and now to diminish the breadth of the advancing columns. They 
had expected to meet opposition at this point, and every breath in 
that vast body was hushed — every eye on the alert to catch if pos- 
sible the slightest movement —every ear sharpened to detect the 
slightest sound; but four thousand Bavarians, the flower of the 
army chosen to lead the van, from their well-tried bravery and cool- 
ness, had now entered the pass, and still no circumstance had 
transpired to cause the slightest alarm. They had even begun to 
think that their caution had been needless; and now amongst the 
front ranks might at intervals be heard the careless laugh or the rude 
jest. The officers, indeed, for a time checked these symptoms of 
security ; but as they still advanced, and still no vestige of an enemy 
appeared, nor even the slightest apparent preparation to oppose 
their progress, the whole band by degrees gave themselves up to 
the unrestrained indulgence of that réaction of feeling which always 
follows the absence of anticipated danger. The head of the ad- 
vancing columns had now cleared the narrowest part of the pass, 
though the rear guard had not yet entered it. Hofer had despatched 
the surest of his riflemen above and below the pass to fire upon the 
columns beneath, as soon as the enemy should reach a particular 
spot which he had pointed out. No sooner had the ringing report 
of the first shot died away, than a thousand voices were heard in 
concert, waking the echoes with the following battle song: 
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I. i. 

Death to the foes who dare Death, that they bid to float 
Tyrol pollute, Wide on her breeze 

Death, that they breathe her air ; Banner and trumpet-note ; 
Death to the base Death, that they hope 
Daring to place With freemen to cope— 

E’en on her valleys fair Heroes to death devote 
Tyranny’s foot. Cowards like these! 


While the notes of this wild song were swelling in the cliffs around 
from an invisible foe, the invading host were variously affected. The 
van hastened its march to escape if possible from the pass, and be- 
ing thus separated from the rest of the army, fell an easy prey to the 
Tyrolese, who were stationed beyond. The main body endeavored 
to retire, but being urged on by the numbers behind, were unable to 
effect their object, and were therefore soon thrown into a state of 
indescribable confusion. Ere the last words of the song died away, 
a single loud, clear female voice took up the air with this additional 
stanza : 


Death to the foes who dare 
Tyrol invade ; 

Death by the secret snare, 
Death by the free, 
By the rock and the tree, 

Death by the matron fair, 
Death by the maid! 


Every eye was instinctively turned in the direction of the voice, 
and upon a pinnacle of rock, projecting far beyond the regular line 
of the cliff, and almost directly above the enemy’s head, stood a finely- 
formed female figure, the only Tyrolese yet visible to the army below. 
As she sang, she stood leaning with her left arm upon a rifle, stretching 
out her right hand over the enemy, who seemed to regard her almost 
as a prophetess denouncing wo upon their devoted heads. After 
the first surprise was past, many a shot from the confused battalions 
beneath was directed against her ; and although the bullets frequently 
whistled near, she changed not her position until she had finished 
her song, and then discharging her rifle with a deadly aim at an off- 
cer apparently of high rank, she bounded from the rock, and was 
soon hidden from sight amid the thick foliage which skirted the pre- 
cipice. A loud shout of joy burst from the patriot bands, and as it 
died away, the single voice of Hofer was heard above every other 
sound. ‘Hans, is all ready?’ ‘Allis ready!’ was the immediate 
reply. 

‘In the name of God then, let go!’ 

Then was heard on both sides first the short, quick strokes of the 
axe upon the rending cords ; and in a moment one wild and tremen- 
dous avalanche of rocks and trees rushed down the precipice, 
roaring — thundering — leaping — crashing — hurling inevitable de- 
struction on the heads of the doomed multitudes below — who, 


penned up on all sides, were unable to offer the slightest resistance, , 


or to attempt escape. Shrieks, and groans, and wild shouts of im- 
potent rage and terror, mingling with the thunders of the descend- 
ing masses, increased to tenfold loudness by the echoes from the 
surrounding precipices, combined to form a scene and an uproar, of 
which words must in vain attempt a description. No sooner had the 
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descending ruin performed its office of destruction, than the deadly 
rifles of the Tyrolese rang sharp and frequent from the overhanging 
rocks, completing the dreadful slaughter; the females loading the 
pieces and handing them to the marksmen with the utmost coolness 
and regularity. Hedrick Spechbacker, who occupied a most com- 
manding station for picking down the enemy, though at the same 
time somewhat exposed, was observed wielding the rifle which he 
had won at the contest of skill, with terrible effect, apparently utterly 
regardless of the incessant fire kept up against him by the more 
desperate among the survivors of the enemy, until at length reach- 
ing across the chasm, on the edge of which he was sitting, to receive 
from a female near him his prize- »-rifle which had just been re- -loaded, 
a stone on which his foot rested gave way, and he would inevitably 
have been dashed to pieces, had he not, with a vigorous grasp, seized 
the rock above him, where he hung, unable to draw himself upward 
far enough to obtain fresh footing. His highly-valued rifle had fallen, 
and was jodged i in a cleft several yards below. The women hasten- 
ed to the edge to endeavor to assist him, but, alarmed by the bullets 
which now whistled round them with redoubled frequency, they 
were retreating, when a youth who was seen bounding along the 
rocks with the speed of the mountain goat, fearlessly approached the 
spot, seized a rope which had been employed in securing the trees 
at the beginning ofthe engagement, and reaching over the precipice, 
succeeded in passing it under Hedrick’s arms. Then, having pre- 
vailed upon some of the women to come to his assistance, the sufferer 
was speedily released from his perilous situation. 

‘God’s benison on thee youth!’ exclaimed Hedrick: ‘but for thee 
I had assuredly perished, for my strength was fast failing me. Ne- 
vertheless it were but right that I should follow my beloved rifle, if 

’t were only for the sake of her from whom I received it.’ 

‘I doubt not,’ said the stranger, ‘that the piece is good enough, and 
it is a pity that so good a marksman as thou art should have no firelock 
touse. I will e’en lend thee mine, and try if I cannot fish up the lost 
one, to which methinks I have taken a fancy.’ 

Much as Hedrick desired to recover his property, he was very 
unwilling that his strange deliverer should run into peril to obtain it 
for him; and he therefore used all his eloquence to dissuade him if 
possible from the rash enterprise; but all to no purpose: the youth 
resolutely declaring that he was bent upon the measure, and would 
accomplish it. 

‘Well,’ said Hedrick, ‘women and boys will have their way; so if 
thou art resolved to try, I promise thee thy choice of the booty which 
falls to my share from yon cowardly rascals beneath.’ 

The light, graceful, and at the same time well-knit figure of the 
young. stranger rendered him admirably adapted for the perilous 
exploit which he was about to undertake, while his beardless cheek, 
and almost feminine softness of expression seemed to give slight 
promise of nerves strong enough to carry it through. Hedrick once 
more attempted to change his purpose, but the stripling making him 
no answer, immediately selected a strong rope, fastened it to the 
root of a tree over the place where Hedrick’s rifle had lodged; then 
rolled along to the edge of the precipice to prevent the cord from 
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cutting, and gliding down, succeeded, after a swing or two, in sei- 
zing the prize. Hedrick and the women then drew him up, and the 
youth’s modest request to be allowed to use the rifle for the rest of 
the day, could not of course, with any propriety, be refused. 

In the mean time the enemy’s fire had gradually become much 
less galling, and in a short time the Duke of Dantzic, with the main 
body, retreated, followed by as many of the advanced guard as were 
enabled to withdraw themselves from the deadly pass, leaving nearly 
two thousand of their number dead, together with the cannon and 
nearly all the baggage of the camp. The Tyrolese, who had lost 
scarcely any of their troops, immediately descended from the heights, 
and, after securing the rewards of victory, left the pass in pursuit of 
their foes. A few days afterward, upon an open and fair field, they met 
the enemy, who had concentrated all their forces, and after an obsti- 
nate contest, a brilliant victory crowned the arms of the brave pea- 
sants. The result of this action was the immediate evacuation of the 
Tyrol by the enemy, and the establishment of a provisional govern- 
ment, the direction of which was delegated to the victorious Hofer. 
Hedrick, for several days after the battle sought for the stranger who 
had rescued him, but his search was fruitless; no one came to bring 
back his rifle, or to claim the choice of the booty, which report said 
was by no means inconsiderable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 


Tue tempest of war had passed, and the valleys and rocks of the 
Tyrol were again slumbering in the light of peace. Labor had resumed 
its occupations, and the whole face of the country began gradually to 
resume its wonted appearance, and to recover from the desolation 
which always treads close upon the heels of Contest. The little valley 
of the Passayer had however entirely escaped the ravages of warfare, 
and the Inn of St. Leonard, with its gardens and vineyards, now 
purpling in the sun of August, presented the same smiling appear- 
ance as when the reader was first introduced to it. Hofer was now 
absent at Innuspruck, busied in the cares attendant upon his elevated 
office, but the domestic arrangements of the hostlery were well con- 
ducted by Edith, his active and energetic wife, and by Honora her 
sister, whom we have before seen presenting the reward of skill to 
Hedrick. The sisters were: now sitting in a little parlor of their 
home, engaged in earnest and apparently interesting conversation. 

‘Thou knowest, sister,’ said Honora, ‘that I cannot love him. 
Even were my heart free, it is impossible that I could give its affec- 
tions to one whom I cannot honor.’ 

‘Nay,’ replied Edith, ‘thou dost allow thy prejudices to warp thy 
better judgment. There is no proof that his patriotism is assumed ; 
and now that he stands so high in my noble husband’s favor, me- 
thinks there is no reason why thou shouldst not listen to his propo- 
sals.’ 

‘Sister,’ answered Honora, ‘thou knowest not Martin as well as 
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I know him. Urge me no further, but bid Andrew beware of him, 
and see that he is not nursing a viper in his bosom. I would not 
wed him, even were my affections disengaged, and were he, who 
now seeks me as a stepping-stone to his base ends, all that his mean- 
ness could contrive, or his ambition paint.’ So saying, she left the 
room. 

Martin Esseldorf, the subject of the above conversation, was in 
truth what the penetrating mind of Honora had foreseen, less a 
patriot than an ambitious adventurer, such as the excitement of war 
often calls forth from obscurity. Elated beyond measure at the 
success of his attack on Innspruck, he had begun to look upon Hofer 
with a jealous eye, as one who stood in the way of his ambition. 
The feverish hope to which pride and vanity had given birth was 
nothing less than the appointment to the chief command of the 
patriot forces in war, and of their civil affairs in peace. Foiled in the 
former, he now aspired to the latter, and thought that an union with 
Hofer by marriage would tend materially to forward his plans: he 
had therefore made proposals to that effect, which, although well 
received by the inn-keeper and Edith, who had no suspicion of his 
ambitious views, were, as the reader will have already gathered from 
Honora’s words, by no means likely to succeed in that quarter where 
success was the most desirable. Hedrick Spechbacker, who, being 
a member of the provisional government, was now at Innspruck with 
Hofer, was not ignorant of the proposals of Esseldorf, but having full 
confidence in the affection of Honora, between whom and himself an 
engagement had now for some weeks existed, he took no notice of 
the pretensions of his rival, but attended zealously to his legislative 
duties. When the unqualified rejection of his suit was made known 
to Martin, his rage and revenge knewno bounds. He secretly swore 
vengeance against the maiden and her whole family, and waited only 
a proper opportunity to satiate his malice. 

Affairs were thus situated, when news was brought to Hofer that 
the Emperor Francis, after the decisive defeat at Wagram, had con- 
sented to sign a disgraceful treaty by which the Tyrol was again to 
be ceded to Bavaria. All other business was immediately suspended, 
and the question which now alone occupied the assembly was, 
whether submission or war were the duty of the Tyrolese. Not- 
withstanding that the emperor, on one hand, recommended them to 
yield to the necessity of the times—and Beauharnis, the French 
Viceroy of Italy, on the other, proclaimed that all who continued in 
arms should be treated as rebels and brigands — notwithstanding that 
they knew that Austria was no longer able to afford them assistance, 
and that the whole might of France would now be turned against 
them — Hofer and several of his friends determined to make one 
more effort for liberty. The attempt, however, was considered so 
desperate, that some who had promised to join the patriot army with- 
drew, among whom was Martin Esseldorf, of whose movements 
after leaving the assembly no information could be obtained. 

Fortune at first seconded the efforts of the friends of freedom. 
The French, hearing that Passayer had become the head quarters of 
the patriots, had marched thither with all expedition, and fell upon 
the undaunted peasants. Hofer led on his followers, distinguished 
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from the rest only by the large crucifix which hung at his girdle. 
The charge was irresistible. The enemy retreated, leaving two 
thousand of their number dead, wounded or prisoners, in the hands 
of the peasants. This, however, was the last smile of success. The 
French poured fresh forces into the valleys, and at every point the 
brave Tyrolese were defeated. They were driven from hill to hill, 
from rock to rock, and as the bands by this means became scat- 
tered, they were hunted down like wild beasts by the infuriated 
enemy, whose first defeat seemed to have galled them into merciless 
frenzy. Winter now approached, and added to the sufferings of the 
dispersed patriots. They were obliged to conceal themselves in the 
depths of the forest, in remote caverns and precipices of the moun- 
tains. Some laid down their arms —some escaped into Austria — 
many were taken prisoners by the French, and shot —and at last 
the indomitable Hofer was nearly deserted by all his followers. An 
enormous price was set upon his head by the French government, 
and the most active exertions were made to discover the place of his 
retreat. His only confident was Hedrick Spechbacker, who, for 
nearly two months, never failed to supply him and his family with 
such provisions as were necessary for their support, while at the 
same time he enjoyed brief interviews with his beloved Honora. He 
had on one of these visits conveyed to Hofer, in addition to the usual 
supply of provisions, a rifle, together with some other arms, that the 
unfortunate exile might possess some chance of repelling his enemies, 
should his retreat be discovered. 

‘I feel grateful for thy kindness, my valued friend,’ replied Hofer ; 
‘but I am well armed, and I discovered this morning that Honora 
keeps a firelock in her chamber, ready for use on an emergency. 
Bring it to me, sister, that I might see if it be in repair.’ 

Honora, with apparent reluctance, departed, and after a short 
absence returned, bearing a rifle which glittered in the light of the 
lamp as she entered, sufficiently proving with what care the rust had 
been prevented from accumulating on its surface. 

‘In the name of all the saints, dearest Honora,’ exclaimed Hedrick, 
as the firelock caught his eye, ‘where didst thou obtain that musket ? 
It is assuredly the same which the strange youth — my deliverer — 
recovered for me that morning when we defeated the Duke of 
Dantzic.’ 

‘It is the same,’ quietly observed Honora. 

‘Then thou hast been more fortunate than I,’ he answered: ‘I 
have sought far and near to find the youth, both that I might get back 
my rifle, and reward and thank the fearless stripling for rescuing m2, 
in the face of the enemy, from a situation whence, without his aid, I 
should never have been able to recover myself.’ 

Honora smiled, and asked her lover if he had really never seen 
him since that day ? 

‘Never, I do assure thee,’ he replied, ‘though I have sought for 
him most perseveringly.’ He then turned to reply to some remark 
of Hofer, respecting the battle to which he had alluded, and the 
maiden, the moment his eyes were turned from her, took down a 
small hunting-cap from a peg — gathered up her long ringlets with 
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one hand, and with the other drew the cap over her head, so as 
to entirely conceal her luxuriant tresses. 

An expression of the most unmingled astonishment sat upon the 
features of Hedrick, as he turned and beheld his mistress, who by 
this slight change had become metamorphosed into the appearance 
of the stranger. ‘It is the very same,’ he at length exclaimed, ‘ and 
more than once during that terrible morning a suspicion of the 
truth flashed for a moment across my mind. By the beard of St. 
George, maiden, thou art a brave girl! Why, I could almost fancy 
that it was thou who lengthened our song so gallantly on that same 
morning.’ 

‘It was she indeed, Hedrick,’ replied Edith, ‘who so foolishly 
perilled her life for no adequate end; but in truth, Honora’s love 
for our dear Tyrol is too enthusiastic to show itself by common 
means. We have reason to thank Heaven that she has escaped.’ 

Hedrick gave his full assent to Edith’s sentiment, and shortly af- 
ter took his leave. After having proceeded about half a mile, he 
was not a little surprised and annoyed, on looking behind him, to 
observe a man, whom by the aid of the gleaming snow he knew to 
be a priest, tracking his footsteps. Determined if possible to find 
out whether the ecclesiastic had discovered Hofer’s retreat, he waited 
his approach, and perceived as he advanced that it was Le Pére 
Donay, who within a few weeks had taken up his residence at Pas- 
sayer. 

‘Thou art travelling late to night, father Donay,’ observed He- 
drick, as they met. 

‘Yea, my son,’ rejoined the priest, ‘and methinks thou also hast 
chosen an untimely hour for traversing this lonely mountain path.’ 

Hedrick promptly replied, ‘ Since the French have devastated our 
country, father, we have few means of procuring food, except what 
the chase may supply. Our traps and snares require early and late 
attendance, and even then they are not always successful. Thou 
mayest observe that I have nothing to-night to reward my toil: but 
what brings thee out to-night, may I ask, father? There are no 
dwellings in this direction, whose inmates may need thy spiritual 
visitation.’ 

‘I have sought the silence of this place for meditation and prayer, 
my son,’ replied the priest, and immediately turned off by another 
path, leaving Hedrick not a little perplexed and anxious ; for rumor 
whispered that neither the vigils nor the penances of father Donay 
were as rigid as they were wont in the order to which he belonged, 
and there could be little doubt but that some sinister motive had 
called him from his home. He retired to rest, therefore, resolving 
to visit Hofer early in the morning, and advise him to change his 
place of concealment. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE TRAITOR. 


Wurtz Hedrick is tossing on his couch, anxiety for the safety 
of his friend forbidding slumber to visit him, we must conduct the 
reader to a small hut erected in a deep hollow near the summit of a 
precipitous mountain, which rises in sight of the Passayer, though 
some miles from any cultivated spot. The descent into this dell 
without a guide is somewhat dangerous —a single narrow and ab- 
rupt path, not to be discovered without great difficulty, alone con- 
ducting the visiter to the dwelling below. Up the steep acclivity 
which led to this hollow, a strong and well armed detachment of 
soldiers were now winding their toilsome way. It was considerably 
past the noon of night, but a waning moon was still above the hori- 
zon, and the white snows reflecting her rays gave sufficient light to 
the party to prevent them from experiencing much difficulty in tra- 
cing the path. After several short halts, they stood upon the brink, 
and paused to take breath ere they commenced the perilous descent, 
while their guide, a tall figure enveloped in an ample cloak, sought 
the entrance. This was soon found, and the whole party in single 
file, slowly, cautiously, and silently effected their precipitous descent. 
In this way they at length approached the dwelling and enclosed it ; 
when the guide, turning to the officer who led the party, said in a 
tremulous voice, ‘ 1 have now conducted you to your prize — you are 
witness that I have now earned mine.’ So saying, he rapidly retraced 

his footsteps up the steep path, and was soon lost to sight beyond 
the rocky barrier. 

The inmates were now awakened from their slumbers by hoarse 
voices without, exclaiming, ‘ Traitor, come forth !’ 

The hero instantly knew that he was betrayed, but his firmness 
did not forsake him at this trying hour. Hastily throwing on his 
clothes, he seized a rifle which stood near, but as he was about to 
discharge it through the window at the soldiers without, he paused ; 
a violent struggle was passing in his mind — his decision was taken. 
‘For myself,’ he muttered, ‘’twere more glorious to sell my life 
dearly — for my wife and family, ’t were better to yield myself to 
the tender mercies of my enemies. I must save them.’ As he said 
this, he threw down the firelock, opened the door, and baring his 
breast to the company of grenadiers drawn up in front of the hut, 
he exclaimed: ‘I am Andrew Hofer!’ Frenchman, fire on me, but 
for the love of Heaven, spare my innocent family !’ 

The soldiers rushed upon him, and having loaded him with chains, 
led him away, followed by his beloved wife, and Honora leading his 
two children; the boy, about twelve years of age, imitating his fa- 
ther’s example, restrained his tears, and attempted to offer consolation 
to his weeping relatives. 

Hedrick, who had found it impossible to rest while there was a 
possibility of his friend’s retreat being discovered, had arisen, deter- 
mined to return to the mountain immediately, and inform Hofer of 
his interview with the priest. Alas! he was too late. The dawn 
was just breaking as he had accomplished half the ascent, when on 
looking upward he perceived a tall figure approaching him mufiled 
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in a cloak; as he sidenoed, the figure evidently sought to weil 
him, but found it impossible to effect his purpose. Hedrick, from his 
intimate knowledge of the different paths, was enabled to cut off the 
stranger’s retreat, and on turning the abrupt angle of a rock, they 
met face to face. Hedrick’s surprise may -be well conceived, when 
on looking into the countenance of the stranger, he recognised the 
features of Donay! 

‘He is betrayed then!’ exclaimed the indignant peasant; false 
priest, thou hast betrayed him! — and by all the saints, he who has 
dared to deliver Andrew Hofer to his enemies, shall smart for his 
crime, be he who he may: defend thyself!’ ‘ Wouldst thou, sacri- 
legious man,’ replied the other, trembling with rage and conscious 
guilt, ‘ wouldst thou lift thy hand against one who is protected by 
the sacred habit ?’ 

‘Yes, coward, if the sacred habit conceal so sida a traitor!’ 
So saying, he sprang forward, and with the strong cudgel which he 
had used to assist his steps up the mountain, he aimed a deadly blow 
at the priest’s head. The latter, stepping back a pace or two, 
drew a pistol from his bosom, but ere he could discharge it, 
the club of his strong antagonist had laid him senseless upon the 
snow. The stick fell from his hands, and he advanced in great alarm ; 
for although, in the first moment of ungovernable rage, he had thought 
of him only as the betrayer of his own and his country’s friend, now 
that he saw him apparently lifeless before him, all the religious feel- 
ings of his people took possession of him, and the idea of having 
caused the death of a minister of God, filled his mind with dismay 
and horror. He therefore applied himself earnestly to revive his 
victim, and with unspeakable joy soon perceived him to evince some 
signs of life. He was still busily employed in this way, when the 
long lines of soldiers who were guarding Hofer appeared slowly 
winding down the mountain toward him. He at first thought of 
seeking safety by flight, not doubting but that he should be arrested 
for attacking a priest; but on seeing his friend Hofer in chains 
among the band, he became regardless of consequences, and silently 
awaited their arrival. 

On reaching the spot, the officer ordered his troop to halt, and de- 
manded of Hedrick an explanation of whathe saw. ‘The latter was 
about to reply, when Donay, slowly opening his eyes, beckoned the 
officer to approach: ‘I would speak with your captive.’ 

The soldiers led their prisoner forward, and Donay thus addressed 
him : ‘ Andrew Hofer, your betrayer is before you, and in that be- 
trayer behold Martin Esseldorf! Deep was the wound inflicted by 
your haughty sister, and deadly has been my revenge.’ Overcome 
by the excitement of his feelings, the traitor fell back exhausted ; 
but after a pause of some moments, he resumed in a feeble voice : 
‘My senses fail—I am dying —O God! what have Idone? My 

friend betrayed !— my country betrayed! Pardon—pardon! An- 
drew Hofer, your betrayer implores your pardon.’ 

‘I forgive you,’ replied Hofer, ‘as freely as 1 hope to be forgiven ; 
may God forgive you also!’ 

Donay continued: ‘I have assumed this disguise, the better to 
effect my purpose; it is my last request that no punishment may 
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await Hedrick Spechbacker for the deed which he has committed ; 
I deserved it all.” It was with great difficulty that he pronounced 
the last few words; a hoarse rattling in his throat impeded his 
speech, and in a few minutes he ceased to breathe. Hedrick was 
immediately seized, and some of the soldiers bearing Martin’s dead 
body, the whole company advanced toward Meran, thence the pri- 
soners were conducted to Botzen, and thence to Mantua, which was 
already crowded with their unhappy countrymen. 

As the soldiers were leading them forth from the gates of Botzen, 
Hofer was informed that his family were not allowed to accom- 
pany him any farther. He made no reply — but turning toward 
them, where they stood weeping by the gate, he embraced and kissed 
each affectionately, bade them an eternal farewell, and turned to 
depart. Alas! he had borne up bravely until this moment against 
all his misfortunes ; but as he turned to behold for the last time all who 
were dear to him on earth, his strong heart was crushed, and it was 
mournful to see in that bitter hour how the warrior sobbed like a 
child as he embraced his faithful Edith. Even the hard soldiers 
around were seen to weep, ‘albeit unused to the melting mood,’ and 
the officer who commanded the escort hid his face as he gave the 
order to advance. 





CHAPTER VI. 


CONCLUBION. 


A court-MARTIAL of French officers was assembled, immediately 
after Hofer’s arrival at Mantua, over which General Bisson presided. 
Hofer’s bravery, and his humanity toward those who had fallen into 
his power in battle, pleaded strongly in his favor, and inclined the 
French officers to propose that a limited confinement should be the 
extent of his punishment. There were a few among them who 
even dared to vote for a full acquittal. The court-martial, however, 
was intended merely for a display of justice, and ere sentence 
could be pronounced, a command from Paris, conveyed from Milan 
to Mantua by telegraph, directed that the prisoner should be con- 
demned and shot within twenty-four hours. The decree of the ser- 
vile court was given accordingly, and the following morning at sun- 
rise appointed for carrying the sentence into effect. Spechbacker, _ 
who had also been tried for the death of Esseldorf, was acquitted in 
compliance with Martin’s dying request, and was allowed to spend a 
few hours with Hofer on the evening preceding the execution, when 
the two friends took solemn leave of egeh other, after which Hofer’s 
confessor was admitted, and the whole of the night was consumed 
in religious exercises. 

The dawn of the following morning beheld the principal square of 
Mantua thronged with thousands eager to look upon the last moments 
of a man who had battled for freedom so long and sonobly. Their 
curiosity was not long unsatisfied. The roll of the muffled drum was 
soon heard advancing along the street, and about half an hour before 
sunrise, Hofer appeared, strongly ironed, attended by his confessor 


and Hedrick, and guarded by a small body of chosen men, on each 
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side of whom marched a regiment of grenadiers : these, on entering 
the open space, formed themselves into three sides of a hollow square, 
with Hofer and his attendants in the midst. Here the prisoner’s 
irons were knocked off, and a soldier approached to bandage his 
eyes. 

‘No! exclaimed the patriot, indignantly: ‘Andrew Hofer has 
faced your arms too often to fear them now.’ 

The commanding officer was appealed to, and the ceremony was 
dispensed with. He was then led tothe open side of the square, and 
again joined for a short time with his confessor in devotion. As he 
arose from his knees, he took from his breast a small packet, care- 
fully sealed, which he handed to Hedrick, saying: ‘ You will soon 
behold Edith; give her this: it contains a lock of her husband’s 
hair—the last proof of affection which he is now able to bestow ; 
tell her, and tell the dear children and Honora, that Andrew’s last 
thoughts were divided between them and Heaven.’ 

The two friends then embraced again for the last time, and Hedrick 
and the confessor retired on one side. A firing party of twelve 
grenadiers then stepped forward —the signal was given — the sharp 
volley echoed from the surrounding buildings — and the patriot of 
the Tyrol was no more! The first rays of the rising sun shone 
brightly upon the warm heart’s blood of one of the bravest men that 
earth ever produced. 

Hedrick Spechbaker hastened to Botzen to convey to the afflicted 
widow and orphans the poor consolation of knowing that a splendid 
military funeral had been assigned to the murdered victim, and that 
his body had been conveyed to its resting place on the shoulders’ of 
the French soldiery. 

Hedrick was united a few months afterward to his beloved 
Honora, and the last we have heard of him is that fourteen years 
afterward he and Hans Haspinger, together with four others of 
Hofer’s companions in arms, by the command of the Emperor of 
Austria, had the melancholy gratification of bearing the patriot’s 
honored remains to the cathedral church of the Holy Cross in Inn- 
spruck, where they were interred with great pomp, having been 
conveyed from Mantua at the emperor’s expense. The broad brimmed 
peasant’s hat which Hofer was accustomed to wear, and the hero’s 
sword, borne upon the coffin lid, forcibly recalled the figure of their 
brave leader to the remembrance of many a veteran among the 
immense concourse of Tyrolese who followed him to his second 
interment. 

A liberal pension was assigned by the Austrian government, shortly 
after his death, to the family of Hofer, and his descendants are now 
enrolled among the nobility of the empire, by a decree of the 
emperor; but the blood which flows in their veins is their best and 
surest patent. JHC. 
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‘Sleep, gentle sleep, 


Nature’s soft nurse.’ SHAKSPEARE. 








I. 






, Hatt ‘ Nature’s soft restorer, balmy sleep !’ — 
“ To thee for refuge fly the sons of wo, 

; When through the veins Disease’s poisons creep, 
; Or Sorrow’s clouds across the spirit throw 

; Their gloomy shadows, and the cheerful glow 

Of the heart’s sunlight fades before the blast 

4 Of disappointed hopes: thou dost bestow 

; A short, but soft oblivion to the past, 

And round impending cares a shadowy mantle cast. 












Il. 


How like to death thou art! I have ere now 
Gazed on my boy as motionless he lay 

In childhood’s slumber ; softly o’er his brow 
Swept his fair tresses, and the winds in play 
Lifted them gently, and then passed away ; 
But yet he sane not; and so still his breath, 

That for a moment I believed the ra 

Of life had yielded to the gloom of death: 

Such thy mysterious power when childhood slumbereth. 
















Ill. 


i Manhood yields not so fully to thy sway : 

; Hopes, passions, memories, and cares unsought, 

; Which so absorb his waking mind by day 

“ Are busy when he sleeps ; on slumber not, 

; But revel wildly in the dome of thought, 

- Seated on Reason’s abdicated throne, 

; And fill him with wild fancies which have caught 

: Color from recent scenes, but add their own 

7 Wild combinations there, till thy sweet calm hath flown. 











IV. 





Or else, perchance, he lays him down in pain, 
And dreams of pleasure — or he sleeps in care, 
And the night visions bring him peace again — 
In hunger, and he sups on sumptuous fare, 
In thirst, and gushing fountains fill the air 
With coolness round him — or in weariness, 
And then he deems soft hands a couch prepare 
For his stiff limbs — in sorrow and distress, 
And round him rise and swarm visions of joy to bless. 
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Vv. 









Though all the scene without around him lie 
In — and desolation, thou dost spread 

A glorious world before his mental eye, 

And kindly deck with fairy flowers his bed ; 
Pillow on gossamer his aching head, 

: And throw a gorgeous veil round Sorrow’s form, 

é Leading her forth so gemmed and garlanded, 
That e’en her leaden eye grows bright and warm, 
; And in thy magic light her very frowns may charm. 









vi. 






Strange wizard thou! — waving above the brain 
Thy potent rod, the lines of Nature wear 

A new expression — and then come a train 

Of wild, mysterious visitants, who bear 
Resemblance to reality, yet dare 
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To mix with truth so much absurd and strange 

Ande’en impossible, which seemeth fair, 

That the changed sense consents to every change, 
And sees, without surprise, thee nature disarrange. 


Vil. 


What though the mosque of Sultan Achmet stand 
Where risoth, or should rise, the trophy stone 
O’er Bunker's bloody field? What though the band 
Of Alaric invade the British throne ? 
What though, by thee directed, the tall cone 
Of Himmeleh o’erlook the Atlantic wave, 
Or exiled Miguel boast the world his own? 
Reason starts not, but nods with aspect grave, 
As visions wild as these light up thy magic cave. 


Vill. 


I woo thy gentle power, for night hath brought, 
Instead of thee, strange fancies to my brain, 
And Care is busy in the house of Thought, 
And hath invited there her sister Pain: _ 
ne mee thy oblivious shadows, and restrain 
Their ghastly revels, or to Lethe chase 
The demon sprites, and lay the spectre train, 
Like some star-read enchanter, and their place 
Fill with more gentle guests, moving in light and grace. 
Dorchester, (Mass.,) September, 1836. c. 
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NUMBER THREE. 


‘Intir sylvas Academi querere verum.’ 


WE purpose to devote this number of our desultory disquisitions 
in the Portico, to an investigation of the advantages which will re- 
dound to our country, from the institution for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge among men, which, in execution of the will of Mr. Smith- 
son, a descendant of the illustrious family of Piercies in our mother 
country, and Dukes of Northumberland, is proposed to be established 
at Washington, through the agency and under the supervision of our 
federal government. Nothing could more strongly recommend this 
scheme to the American patriot, as well as to every person interested 
in the progress of science, than the consideration, that it coalesces 
with a proposal of General Washington, who long ago projected 
the plan of founding a great university in our capital, and selected 
one of the squares of that city as its site, beside afterward urging 
its erection upon his fellow citizens, in repeated messages to Con- 
gress. Reference to the same topic was repeated with equal solici- 
tude by many of his able and enlightened successors in the presiden- 
tial chair, and if the illustrious citizen who now occupies that seat, 
has ceased to call the subject to the recollection of our federal 
legislature, this circumstance, no doubt, has arisen, not from less 
liberality of thinking, or less ardent approbation of the enterprise, 
but from a sheer disinclination again to renew an appeal to which 
no attention had hitherto been paid, and which had been followed by 
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It is not my intention, at present, 
to inquire into the motives which have hitherto operated upon the 

minds of the members who compose that august assembly, and pre- 

vented them from digesting and adopting some measures for enhan- 

cing the honor of our nation, and raising it to the highest point of 
elevation, by lending their aid toward the encouragement of science, 

literature, and the arts. I cannot bring myself to believe, that those 

numerous and enlightened statesmen, who, on many occasions, dis- 

cover so much reach of understanding, comprehension of the max- 

ims of political wisdom and of powers of oratory, are insensible to 

the benefits which would result to their country, from her ele- 

vation to a distinguished rank in science and literature. The sensi- 

bility they discover, when her literary pretensions are attacked and 
disparaged by foreigners, affords sufficient evidence, that they are 
not indifferent to the honors which are to be reaped, and the glory to 
be acquired, in this high career of competition and aggrandizement. 
An established character in science and letters, is undoubtedly all 
that is requisite to give a finishing to the structure of our great re- 
public, and place a capital upon the glorious column of our national 
greatness and superiority. We are not among the number of those 
writers who undervalue the pretensions of America in this respect, 
or allow that she has not honorably acquitted herself in the strife of in- 
tellectual greatness: so far from it, we maintain, that when all the cir- 
cumstances of her recent origin, her long colonial subsistence, her ar- 
duous struggle for independence, and her situation in a new and un- 
cultivated wilderness are rightly estimated, she has not only accom- 
plished wonders in the improvement of her lands, in the extension of 
commerce and manufactures, and in the introduction and increase of 
all those arts and accommodations that civilize and refine a commu- 
nity, but she has furnished her full supply of illustrious men, who 
have elevated themselves to imperishable fame in every department 
of honorable exertion. During the short period of her existence as a 
nation, she has supplied her full quota of philosophers who have un- 
folded the mysteries of nature, of statesmen who have enlightened 
and swayed her councils, of orators who have adorned the bar and 
pulpit, of writers who have displayed all the powers of genius both 
in poetry and prose, and of artists who have exhibited most finished 
specimens in statuary and painting. How many centuries had En- 
gland subsisted, before she was entitled to the honors reflected upon 
her during the celebrated ages of Elizabeth and of Anne, and France 
before she could boast of the similar distinction she obtained in the 
era of Louis the Fourteenth? Nations, as well as individuals, must 
pass through the ages of childhood and youth before they arrive at 
full maturity and venerable age. It cannot be reasonably expected 
that in our republic, the established laws of the moral world should 
be contravened. 

Nor let it be alleged to the discredit of our country, as has some- 
times been done, that as our situation and circumstances have been 
different from those of old countries in Europe, the results should be 
different — that we have not, like England and France, arisen out of 
the savage and barbarous state, and been compelled to pass through the 
usual stages to civilization and refinement ; but that, deriving our ori- 
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gin from a flourishing and ailldinvedhe nation, we ought at once to 
imbibe all her arts, sciences, laws, and refinement of manners. Our 
intercourse with England andl France, no doubt, confers upon us in- 
estimable advantages, and greatly accelerates our progress toward 
the prosperity and perfection of the social state. But our connec- 
tion with no European state can supersede the necessity of that bo- 
dily activity and exclusive devotion to the pursuits of business, which 
are indispensable to the operations of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, the practice of the useful arts, and the general accumula- 
tion of wealth. Before a nation can possibly attain “the opulence and 
leisure which are indispensable to the cultivation of science, she 
must pass through that process by which those advantages are attaimed. 

Of what importance is it to her, that the richest produc ts of 
industry, and all the luxuries of civilized life, are in possession of 
her neighbor, if her poverty compels her to deny herself their in- 
dulgence, or that the brightest lights of science are beaming above 
her head, if, delving in the soil, and absorbed in the maintenance of 
themselves and families, her citizens are unable to comprehend and 
enjoy them? The United States, then, are at this time precisely in 
that condition, and those habits, both intellectual and moral, in which 
the true philosopher and nice observer of human affairs would ex- 
pect to find one of the most lively, active, and enterprising people 
that ever inhabited the earth. Our country exhibits all the features 
of a Hercules in his infancy, and if, like that renowned hero of an- 
tiquity, she has vanquished ‘the enemy who attempted to strangle her 
in her cradle, like him also, in her full maturity and vigor, she will 
astonish the nations, and fill the world with the renown of her ex- 
ploits and acquisitions. 

After having thus exhibited the just claims of our country, and 
enthusiastically exulted in her opening prospects, let us now en- 
deavor to animate her in the career of scientific and literary distinc- 
tion. She can arrive at eminence in this respect through no other 
path than that through which it has been reached by her predeces- 
sors and contemporaries; which is, by calling into active and effi- 
cient operation all those agents which stimulate mankind to scientific 
and literary exertion. To this end, ample rewards must be provided 
formen who achieveteminence in any branch of learning, or produce 
any exquisite specimens in the arts of painting, statuary, and archi- 
tecture. 








There are many beneficial results to be anticipated from the esta- 
blishment of a literary institution of the kind contemplated at Wash- 
ington, upon a large and liberal foundation. In order that it should 
supply a real desideratum in our country, at this time, and effectually 
meet our scientific and literary exigencies, it should be so elevated 
in its structure, as to be raised out of the sphere of competition with 
any of those excellent seminaries which are already in operation 
throughout the several states. These perform important offices for 
the public, and minister inestimable services in their respective dis- 
tricts; and this great federal establishment, instead of superseding 
their labors, or interfering with their claims, should be so arranged 
as to operate in accordance with them, and carry forward and con- 
summate that system of discipline and instruction which had been left 
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incomplete in their course. Pupils issuing from all other subsidiary 
colleges, should here commence their studies anew at the points in 
which they had terminated ; and, placed under the care of efficient 
professors in all the departments of learning, should be borne through 
more adequate routines of study, initiated into the deepest myste- 
ries of science, and required fully to explore those fields of discovery 
and disquisition which they had before been able to contemplate only 
in dim and indistinct vision. Beside conducting their pupils through 
higher and more recondite fields of inquiry and speculation, lectures 
upon the most important branches of science should be habitually 
delivered to them, and their understandings enlarged and taste refined 
by every practicable method of intellectual nurture, and by perpe- 
tual references to the finest models of writing, natural and moral phi- 
losophy, all the higher branches of the mathematics, metaphysics, or the 
science of the human mind, natural theology, international and muni- 
cipal law, the constitution and jurisprudence of their own country, 
history, and the belles-lettres, political economy, a more extended 
perusal of the Greek and Latin, English and French classics, together 
with continued exercises in eloquence, and composition both in prose 
and poetry, should here become objects of close application and sedu- 
lous attention. In order to make ample preparation for modelling the 
young men’s modes of thinking, communicating eloquence to their con- 
ceptions, and refinement to their principles of taste, a library embra- 
cing every important work of genius, and an extensive philosophical 
apparatus should be collected ; the most exquisite specimens of painting 
and statuary should be opened to their visitations ; a lawn and tasteful 
walks should be provided for their intellectual recreation ; societies 
instituted in which, after they have attended to the debates of con- 
gress, they should endeavor to form themselves upon the model of the 
most eminent statesmen and orators of their country, and in a word, 
every expedient tried to fit them, at a future day, to become the lights 
of the republic, the guardians of her laws and liberties, and the pil- 
lars of her safety and prosperity. 

The establishment of an institute upon this large and liberal 
foundation would not only afford considerable support for a large 
number of professors and fellow s, who would dedicate their whole 
time and talents to the promotion of knowledge, but under the auspi- 
ces of the great legislative and executive councils of the nation, would 
give anew and unheard of impulse to American intellect, rouse it 
from its present dormant and discouraged condition, and tend to re- 
medy the greatest of literary evils now subsisting among us, the in- 
choate condition of the public taste, the low and. imperfect standard 
of education prevalent in our seminaries, and the circulation of those 
crude and miserable productions, which now almost exclusively oc- 
cupy the attention of our readers. Nothing can be more evident to 
the scholar and philosopher, than that in our country the public 
taste wants to be refined, raised, and perfected ; and the only practi- 
cable or conceivable method by which this great purpose can be ac- 
complished, is to detain our youth until greater maturity of under- 
standing under the discipline and habits of collegiate life, and con- 
vey them through a more full and complete course of instruction. 
There is scarcely an intelligent man throughout our country, who 
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does not feel and lament the superficial character of our collegiate edu- 
cation, and its utter incompetency to the production of accomplished 
scholars. After leaving our seminaries, if we desire to become tho- 
roughly versed in any of the branches of learning, we have not only, 
as in other countries, to carry forward and complete the structure 
we had commenced, but to reconstruct an unfinished foundation, to 
recommence our labors from the outset, and rectify the erroneous 
taste we had contracted by a more thorough acquaintance with the 
most finished models. This is an evil to which no inconsiderable 
remedy would be applied by a great federal institution. A conti- 
nued succession of finished scholars would from hence be annually 
supplied to their country, who would not only be more eminently 
qualified to fill with dignity all the offices of church and state, but 
would soon communicate a new tone to the public sentiment in mat- 
ters of literature, elevate our style of writing and literary reputa- 
tion, and check the progress of that flood of wretched productions 
which is now inundating our land. It would really appear, as if our 
presses, instead of promoting the circulation of solid and useful 
works, whether derived from home or abroad, and by this means 
forming the minds of readers to greatness and virtue, were occupied 
solely in catering to an already vitiated taste, and thus not only de- 
feating the great ends for which publications are intended, instruc- 
tion and rational amusement, but aggravating the diseases of which 
we complain. The lightest productions of genius, frivolous pieces 
in prose and poetry, flimsy disquisitions, whimsical attempts at philo- 
sophy, wretched specimens of gallimaufry, or hotch-potch collec- 
tions, in which tit-bits of all the sciences are mingled in rank confu- 
sion, gaudy scraps of eloquence, and mawkish attempts to recom- 
mend the maxims of wisdom by sugaring the solid viands they fur- 
nish with the sweets of unnatural fiction and exciting tales, as Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus was taught his Greek alphabet by eating ginger- 
bread ; these constitute the sole aliment, which is now too gene- 


rally administered to satiate the appetite for reading, prevalent in our 


community. In devotion to the perusal of this trumpery, the great- 
est productions of the human mind, those which would form our un- 
derstandings to close thinking, accurate investigation, and sound 
knowledge, and fill our hearts with the noblest sentiments of virtue, 
are allowed to rot in libraries, of sleep upon the shelves of booksellers. 
Works composed with unsurpassable excellence, and whose reputa- 
tion has been consecrated by the sanction of learned and refined 
ages, are superseded by those in which the pertness of paradox takes 
place of an earnest quest of truth, tinsel elegance of style and dic- 
tion makes amends for solid materials and j just conceptions, and vastly 
exciting details and distorted representations, for the correct deli- 
neations of truth and nature. Americans, for the most part, although 
with honorable exceptions, display all the symptoms of having reached 
only their boyhood and juvenility in matters of literature ; and of the 
propensity for its sugar-plums, whip-syllabub and nick-nacks, our 
printers know but too well how to avail themselves to the uttermost. 
Let us, for the sake of our honor and dignity, as well as our future 
fame, adopt the best measures to retrieve our past losses, rectify our 


errors, and gain a more enviable distinction in the elegant pursuits of 
science. 
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That a great institute placed at the seat of our federal government, 
and supplied with pupils emanating from all the different states in 
the Union, would tend to cement the bonds which bind the republics 
to each other, was maintained by the illustrious Madison in one of 
his messages to congress, and cannot be doubted for a moment by 
any one capable of comprehending the course of human events, or 
tracing the concatenation of causes and effects. No ties, save those 
which arise out of the relations of blood and marriage, are more 
powerful in their influence upon the human heart, than those by 
which collegians are connected to each other. The cause of this 
result, which all feel and acknowledge, arises partly out of the 
native ardor of youthful affections, and the humanizing operation of 
science upon the mind, and partly out of the intimate and undisguised 
intercourse which takes place among youth thus circumstanced, the 
kind offices naturally interchanged in such society, the acquaintance 
contracted with each other’s virtues, which removes prejudices and 
conciliates esteem, and the generous competition for superiority in 
noble pursuits, which, while it awakes into action the liveliest sym- 
pathies, excites an attractive influence that unites mankind together. 
Would not the friends here formed in youth, from the North and 
South, East and West, be likely to retain ‘the tenderest recollection 
of each other through their future lives? Would not the sacred senti- 
ment of friendship save them from those alienations, conflicts, and 
animosities which are apt to be produced among statesmen and politi- 
cians by the heats and collisions of party? Would not men who had 
previously lived in habits of intimacy, and were softened by affection 
for one another, whose prejudices and antipathies had been subdued 
by athorough knowledge of each other’s worth, be less inclined to 
drive political warfare to extremities, and sever the bonds of their 
federal union? Would not college companions be among the most 
reluctant of mankind to be brought i into deadly hostility q 

But beside the friendships contracted i in a seminary of this nature, 
there would be another source of concord and unity to our states, 
arising out of the assimilating moral force exerted by the habits and 
pursuits of this kind of life. ‘Being subjected to the same discipline, 
nurtured in the same principles, and conducted through the same 
gradation of study, they would carry with them to their several states 
similar modes of thinking, congenial feelings and concurrent views 
of the national policy. No circumstance could have a more happy 
influence than this, in preventing those collisions of opinion and con- 
vulsions of party, that so often ‘agitate and shake the republic, and 
endanger its peace and safety. 

But perhaps the greatest and most inestimable of all the benefits 
which would redound to us from such an institution, is the security 
which it would communicate to our union, and the stability it would 
contribute to furnish to our present constitution and laws. Young 
men educated at our national seminary, rendered familiar with the 
proceedings and measures of our national legislature, deriving all 
their advantages from national resources, and breathing, if I may 
speak so, a national atmosphere, could not fail to imbibe a “strong and 
unconquerable attachment to the federal republic, and become the 
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active friends of union, and implacable enemies to every attempt at 
a disruption of the ties that bind the states together. With minds 
enlightened too by the highest attainments in learning, and familiarly 
conversant with the history of their race, with the rise and fall of 
empires, the prosperity and happiness of free states, and the blight- 
ing effects of tyranny, in whatever portion of the earth it may have 
reared i its horrid form and extended its iron sway, they would neces- 
sarily be found the decided champions of liberty, and most efficient 
opponents of despotic and irresponsible power. We touch upon 
this last point with the more solicitude, as upon a brief and superfi- 
cial view of this subject, an institution such as we have before 
depicted, might in the imaginations of some assume an aristocratic 
shape, and be supposed to lead to an undue elevation of one portion 
of our community over the other, and give rise to those distinctions 
among the citizens, which might awake ambitious hopes and break 
in upon that admirable simplicity and perfect equality which at 
present so happily pervade all classes of society, and form the basis 
of those liberties which we enjoy. Were there any danger of conse- 
quences of this nature to our country, no one would more fervently 
deprecate the introduction of so baneful an establishment, than we 
should. Heaven protect my country from any measures which would 
lead to an alteration in the spirit of our present inimitable forms of 
government, or to the corruption of our present manners! Butnothing 
can be more certain than that an institute of this kind would not 
only produce no consequences unfavorable to our free institutions 
and laws, and incompatible with their spirit, but would become one 
of their ablest supports and firmest pillars. If we review the history 
of man, throughout all ages, we shall invariably find, that learning 
and learned men have been the boldest opponents of tyrants, and 
most successful advocates of freedom. From the very nature of 
things, it must be so. The very character of their pursuits requires 
the exercise of freedom. Freedom is the wholesome atmosphere in 
which learning and philosophy live and flourish, and tyranny of all 
kinds is to them pestilence and death. The pursuits of science 
instruct men in their native rights, and enable them more keenly to 
descry the slightest encroachments upon them. Philosophy, too, 
while she invigorates the powers of the mind, and elevates the views 
and sentiments of men, augments their detestation of oppression, and 
their fortitude to resist it. Accordingly, what have been the facts 
presented to us in the history of the human race, and amidst the end- 
less revolutions of government? Have not the wisest and most 
learned men been uniformly the most efficient leaders in advocating 
the cause of freedom, and the most formidable enemies of tyrants ? 
What but the indulgence of free opinions filled for Socrates the 
poisoned bowl, and “banished other philosophers from Athens ? 
What but resistance of military misrule brought Cicero to an untimely 
end, and drenched Rome with the blood of her wisest and best 
citizens ¢ Have not learned men, in modern Europe, broken the 
shackles of Papal despotism, scattered the shades of superstition by 
the lights of science, overturned the thrones of tyranny, and prescribed 
limits to monarchical rule both in England and France, while in 
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their works they unfolded to their subjects their native and unalien- 
able rights, and established their liberties upon immoveable founda- 
tions of natural law and immutable justice? Who but their sages 
and learned men excited the French revolution, rode in its storm and 
conducted it to wholesome issues, and have since divested the thrones 
of England and France of those overwhelmning terrors which once 
encompassed them, and freed their subjects from intolerable thral- 
dom? It is science and its cultivators that have changed the whole 
face of Europe in recent times, reformed and purified the church, 
broken the yoke of bondage in the state, and which at this moment 
is advancing by a steady progress toward the universal predominance 
of liberal principles and the sway of truth, justice, and humanity. 
We cannot, therefore, raise up among us more devoted friends to 
our free institutions and laws, or more able defenders of our rights 
and liberties, than will be furnished by a seminary, which will prove 
the nursery to able scholars and sound philosophers. Let us, then, 
unite in our endeavors to accelerate the process, by which such bene- 
factors will be supplied to the republic. 

We often hear the remark repeated in conversation, that our coun- 
try has not yet arrived at that state of opulence and maturity, in 
which she would be fitted for the advancement of science, and culti- 
vation of letters and the arts. Lord Bacon observes, that nations 
are at first war-like, then literary, and finally, both literary and war- 
like. If the laws of nature inevitably conduct a state through these 
stages of existence, we trust that ours will soon reach the scientific 
and literary condition, without depreciating in physical strength 
and military power. No opinion can be less founded than that which 
supposes that we have not sufficiently advanced in wealth to reach 
the highest distinction in the arts and sciences. New-York alone 
possesses ample means, did she feel the inclination, and would she 
but direct some of her activity and enterprise in so noble a channel, 
to raise the sciences and arts to as high perfection as they ever at- 
tained in any age or country. If the single family of the Medici 
could accomplish such wonders in Florence, what might not be effect- 
ed by the united exertions of the wealthy in that large and flourish- 
ing capital? Any of the men of wealth and influence, who shall 
engage in this laudable undertaking, will crown themselves with 
unfading honors, and confer substantial benefits upon their country. 

The property destroyed by the late desolating fire, would have 
filled our great emporium of commerce with all the most precious 
monuments of art from Europe — furnished ample encouragement to 
men of genius from all quarters — collected the largest library now 
known upon earth — and have erected institutions which would have 
given an irresistible impulse to literary industry, and in time have 
adorned our country with her Newton, her Locke, her Milton, her 
Shakspeare, and her long list of those venerable names whose la- 
bors and talents are the richest treasures of a nation, and confer 
upon her ‘a desirable immortality. And can it be, that with a coun- 
try so rich and flourishing as ours, so distinguished by activity and 
intelligence, devoted to every useful pursuit, and capable of so many 
magnificent enterprises, we could not make adequate provision 
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for the progress and highest advancement of the sciences and arts ? 
No opinion could be less founded in truth. Give us but the zeal 
which is requisite in such matters, and we should soon rival the 
states of Europe in letters, as we now do in arms, government, po- 
litical wisdom, and in agricultural and commercial property. 


MARiGo.p. 


NAPOLEON’S PROPHECY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY RIVERS,’ ‘THE YEMASSEE,’ ‘THE PARTISAN,’ ETC, 


It is said by Dr. O'Meara, in his ‘ Voice from Helena,’ that Napoleon conversed much upon the 
probability of a revolution in France. ‘Ere twenty years,’ said he, ‘have elapsed, when I am dead 
and buried, you will witness another revolution in France. It is impossible that twenty-nine mil- 
lions of Frenchmen can live contented under the yoke of sovereigns imposed upon them by foreign- 
ers, and against whom they have fought and bled for nearly thirty years. Can you blame the French 


for not being willing to submit to the yoke of such animals as Moncheme?’ The verses which follow 
were written soon after the famous ‘ three days.’ 


I. 


Anp deem’st thou that France, in her free shining valleys, 
And the people so gallant in peace and in war, 
Shall slumber supinely when Liberty rallies, 
And waves her proud ensign of triumph afar ? 
Content in their chain, and unconscious of glory, 
Untroubled by shame, and unfit to be free, 
Shall the people, already immortal in story, 
To the tyrants they ‘ve fought with so long, bend the knee? 


Il. 


Believe it not, stranger, though now they dissemble, 
Since weaken’d by fight and by fraud overthrown ; 
They will rise in their might and the tyrants shall tremble, 
Who for thirty long years they have fought with aijone. 
Then who shall resist the fierce strength of that power, 
When her millions of freemen in might shall advance, 
With one spirit imbued, at the same glorious hour, 
To strike for the honor and freedom of France ! 


Ill. 


Believe not that long neath the shroud of dishonor 
Her national spirit shall slumber in shame; 
Already the day-star is bursting upon her, 
And guidi:g her feet back to freedom and fame! 
No stain on her shield, and no blot in her story, 
No chain on her wrist, and no grief on her brow, 
I see her arise in the bloom of her glory, 
As if its warm lustre shone over me now. 


IV. 


She will blush for her shame — she will rise with the terror, 
The wrath and the ardor of freedom, alike; 

And dearly the tyrant shall pay for his error, 
And firmly and fairly shall Liberty strike ; 

No lip shall reprove them, no power may subdue them, 
No foll y mislead them, but firm as the shore, 

They will rise for their rights, and the nations shall view them, 
Asserting their freedom, and taking no more! 
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The Old Church. 


THE OLD CHURCH. 


ANOTHER GROUP FROM ‘STILL LIFE:’ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUR VILLAGE.’ 


Tere stands an old church in the village of B , which is 
one of the dearest mementos of my remembrance. It has held itself 
firmly up beneath the weight of a century, and looks as venerable as 
Time itself. It is just apart from the compact portion of the village, 
surrounded by the inspiring objects that nature often produces. It 
is also buried in the depth of a majestic grove, ancient as itself, 
whose foliage twinkles to the least breath of summer air. The grove 
is all alive with the songs of the birds, and they cluster around the 
eaves of the old edifice, as if they loved it with more than human 
affection. The spire shoots lightly out from the green branches of 
the trees, and is surmounted by a cock, sitting up as prim as a maid 
of forty, watching, as it were, the whereabouts of the villagers. 
It has been declared by the sexton that the cock was imvariably in 
the habit of spreading its wings and crowing as the week ended, at 
twelve, on Saturday, at midnight; but the deacon always said there 
was some doubt about that. ‘The interior was also remarkable for 
its age, and the very organ appeared to have a trembling tone of 
antiquity. There were initials cut on the walls many years ago, b 
those whose names may be now found carved in the burying-ground. 
I have paced its aisles, and listened to the pensive melody of the 
autumn crickets, for they haunted and loved the spot. I have heard 
the chattering locusts about it im the silent August noon, and the 
whippoorwill oft visited the spot in the twilight of the early morning. 
How many hours I have mused upon that spot! There was the 
chorister — he who officiated half a century in that capacity —com- 
bining the avocations of sexton, Sunday-school teacher, bell-ringer, 
sweeper, grave-digger, and the thousand other duties that linger 
around a church. ‘Alas! poor Yorick!’—his modest little grave- 
stone is the only record left of him. He was called ‘ Simon. Simon! 
how familiar it sounds! Morning, noon, and night, he was to be 
seen bustling about the edifice. He was a particular man. He 
took more pride in his bell-rope than in all other objects whatever; and 
what is worthy of remark, he had it beautifully painted from end to 
end. He once drowned a sacrilegious cat for daring to walk through 
the sanctuary ; and even the flies were not permitted to hum around 
the building. His vocal music has never been equalled. He kept 
one string in his nose which produced a twang that stands entirely 
unparalleled. Methinks I see him now, standing erect, with his 
book in hand, his spectacles on the tip of his nose, his eyes closed, 
dragging moderately through an old psalm—his voice growing 
weaker and weaker, as sleep gently descends upon him. And then, 
as he walked through the middle aisle, and delivered a note to the 
minister, there was an air of business depicted on his countenance — 
a responsibility —a smile of familiarity when he delivered his 
charge — a something that cast a breathless silence over the congre- 
gation, and attracted every eye toward him. Simon endeavored to 
be a pious man, but he once took ‘the name of his God in vain,’ and 
he was never known to smile after. The truth may as well out, and 


this was the cause: Some rude boys, instigated by Satan, no doubt, 
VOL. VIII. 69 
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one cold Saturday evening, turned up the mouth of Simon’s bell, and 
charged it with water. During the night it became congealed, and 
on the following morning was a solid blue mass of ice. Simon ap- 
ae as usual, shook out his rope, and commenced preparations; 

ut there was no sound. He started, for he was superstitious. He 
resolved to ascend into the belfry; but a second thought warned 
him against such temerity. Spirits might be hovering there, and his 
tongue, too, might lose its locomotive power. Away he ran, through 
the village, declaring that Satan, or some other power, had taken 
possession of the church-bell. He immediately raised a body of 
twelve armed men to march to the rescue. After much bustle, they 
arrived, and declared the bell to be frozen into silence, and hinted 
that Simon was the sole cause of it. Simon denied it. ‘You admit 
the doors were locked on your arrival — it must be charged upon you,’ 
said one of the band to the sexton. ‘No, by my soui,’ replied he. 
They persisted, and Simon persisted, until the latter, in a whirlwind 
of passion, said, ‘ he’d be d—d if he did!’ and that settled the matter. 
That was a sad day for Simon — a day which ruined him temporally 
if not spiritually. But methinks, like the first oath of Uncle 
Toby, the ‘ recording angel dropped a tear, and blotted it out forever.’ 

Few now recollect Simon. Those who looked upon him in his 
official capacity, have long since gone to sleep, as well as himself. 
Many of the mounds in the little yard around his own were raised 
by his hand ; and many is the breast that Simon has silently sodded 
down. It was a school which taught him much, and the effects of 
which improved his life, until the same good office was done for him 
which he had so often performed for others. 

There, too, was old father Brewer. For forty years he occupied 
one particular seat. Neither summer’s heat nor winter’s cold kept 
him from the church. There he sat in the corner, round and heavy, 
his head naked, save a few white locks that fluttered thinly around 
his temples. When he passed away, there was a vacancy in the 
whole house. Something seemed wrong. He had so long been an 
object — a something duringa weary discourse, to fix your eye upon, 
and find rest. It was long before that vacuum was filled, and in 
fact, it only gradually healed, like a desperate wound. ‘Father 
Brewer’ received his title from the circumstance of his being one of 
the fathers of the village. He was one of those who knew the day 
when the spot was a forest; when the wolf howled far and wide ; 
when the Indian walked forth like a king, clad in the wild romance 
of his tribe; and only here and there the smoke of the white man 
curled among the green branches of the trees. He was instrumental 
in raising the little church in the shadows of the wilderness, and 
lived to behold that wilderness melt around it like the April snow, 
and stand forth, as it does now, in the sunshine of the blue heavens. 
His death was as quiet and tranquil as the sinking of the evening 
star, which vanishes in purity and silence. He was not cut down, 
but gathered. Father Brewer, too, is gone! 

Parson Johnson was a peculiar man. He was one of those divines 
who practised, as near as poor human frailty would allow, what he 

reached ; and this was all he sought in the ways of his beloved little 
flock. There was nothing boisterous in his manner, as he stood forth 
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in the pulpit ; but all was calm and gentle as the whisper of a seraph. 
I see him now, arrayed in his modest attire, the heavy wrinkles arch- 
ing his brow, his locks whitened by the snow-flakes of seventy years, 
standing before me in the little desk he occupied so long. I see him 
affectionately persuading and entreating his people, to ‘ choose the 
better part’ —to forsake the gaudy and glittering tinsel of wealth — to 
grasp after those immortal flowers that know no blight of winter, and 
to ‘ lay up for themselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal.’ He looked like a 
being more than human — a sentinel, as it were, upon the narrow 
bridge that divides time from eternity. Every y loved Parson 
Johnson. The very children of the village would forsake their 
parents, and hasten to meet his embrace, for his way ‘ was as simple as 
a child’s.’ There was a treasury of anecdote in him, and many is the 
fireside that has been charmed by his presence. There was nothing 
sour or morose in his manner : the beauty of Ais religion consisted in 
a great measure in the felicity it conferred on man here below. Who 
ever looked on Parson Johnson, and thought not better of christianity ? 
Who ever suspected for a moment that the Father of the universe was 
not with him? It would have been sacrilege! His opinion on any 
subject was weighed as closely as though it were holy writ itself. 
When his master on high called him to his bosom, the little flock 
stood silent. Their shepherd was no more. It was a bereavement 
too deep to be soon forgotten. He lingered long in their memories, 
even as the death of a fond parent remains green in the recollection 
of his children. 

But what rendered the old church more sacred to me, was the 
fact that a long line of ancestors had loved it before me. There were 
traces of my own mother’s hands throughout the interior; and her 
form was cold many long yearsago. This gave a pleasing solemnity to 
every object around, and threw me into a deeper and holier train of 
meditation. 

But I must not forget Deacon Miller’s dog. That dog of the dea- 
con’s was the most sanctified animal it has ever been my fortune to 
encounter. He always made his appearance about the commence- 
ment of the sermon, (probably having an aversion to prayers,) and 
after pushing the front door one side with his cold nose, he would curl 
up his tail as round as a hoop upon his back, and trot up the middle 
aisle with all the importance of a lord. After making the circuit of 
the church a few times, by way of preliminary, he would couch himself 
down at the pew-door of the deacon, and fix his eyes upon Parson 
Johnson with the most intense attention during the remainder of the 
discourse. He was a pattern to many of the biped race; and 
although he undoubtedly did wrong in habitually appearing at so 
late a period, his demeanor was unexceptionable after his arrival; 
and when the services were concluded, he retired with decent so- 
lemnity, doubtless as much edified as many of the congregation. 
The deacon thought much of the animal; he lived to a ripe old age, 
when rheumatism set in, and after a couple of years, carried the 
favorite to his grave. The deacon proposed that the sexton should 
toll the age of the departed to the village; but that worthy perempto- 
rily refused, and a dispute arose on the occasion, which contend them 
enemies forever afterward. 
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Doubtless this old church will stand when the writer of this is no 
more. If it does, then let it also remain a lesson to others, as it has 
been to me. Iam not among that misanthropical class who look 
upon such works of stability only to ascertain my own frailty. There 
is an eloquence in those gray and silent objects, that should not be 
forgotten—a solemn voice, it is true, but it has about it nothing dark 
nor gloomy. It is sweet and pensive, like the tones of its own bell 
echoing soberly among the hills and valleys that surround it. One 
may read a lesson where Time has written his characters in the green 
and slippery moss upon its eaves. There is a homily in the silver 
thread of the spider that trembles suspended from its columns. 
Wherever you turn your eye, in this ancient and holy spot, there is a 
volume of instruction. It is to be looked upon as we gaze upon the 
October forests, when, in the silent and smoky noon-day, the leaf 
turns into gold, and the hills stand up in one full blaze of dying 
splendor. As you would walk forth on the autumnal hills, and iden- 
tify yourself with the great phenomena of nature —as you would 
pause at the rustle of a leaf, or smile at the sweet and mellow sere- 
nity of nature— go, oh! friend and companion of my youth! and 
linger about this old church: if you are a cheerful man, it will purify 
your cheerfulness; and whatever you may be, you will return ‘a 
better and a wiser man.’ H. H. R. 
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LINES TO A FRIEND 


ON BEING REQUESTED TO'SING ‘OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT’ BEFORE A FASHIONABLE EVENING PARTY. 


FO a aia, laa where cui Dae to 


Ou give not to the heartless crowd 
That pensive, thrilling song! 

Tis felt not by the cold, the proud, 
Of Fashion's giddy throng. 









Ros race 


The pathos of that melting lay 
They have not soul to feel ; 

Unknown to mirth and spirits gay 

The grief those words bevel 





eet te ee 





Sing it to sooth the wearied heart, 
Pained by the callous world ; 
That oft has found its joys depart — 

Its hopes to ruin hurled. 










ee ig os ae id 


Ob ! sing it not in bright saloon, 
Or halls of pride and power; 
But breathe it when the crescent moon 
Illumes the evening hour. 


And shouldst thou e’er, with care-worn heart, 
On childhood’s green haunts gaze, 
Then sing, while memories sad impart 
The ‘light of other days.’ 














At ‘stilly night,’ should memory bring 
= pes, the pane to ne, Bins 

Hush thy deep sighs, and gently sing— 
Thus shalt thou solace fnd. 






Then waste not on the giddy throng 
Those tones to sorrow dear, 

But sacred keep that thrilling song, 

The drooping heart to cheer. G. 





Town and Country. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


‘God made the country — man made the town.’ 


_-_- 


I nave recently come to New-York, as thousands have come before 
me, to seek my fortune. Whether I shall fill my purse with money, 
or be benefitted otherwise by the change, time alone can determine. 
I have walked up and down the streets, traversed every lane and alley, 
and penetrated all quarters of this great and growing metropolis. I 
have surveyed its architecture, viewed the curiosities of art with 
which it so magnificently and munificently abounds, and strange as 
it may appear, have been as much absorbed in thought, as much 
isolated in mind, as when wandering alone in the forests and the 
wilds of the ‘far west.’ In my rambles to and fro, I have some- 
times found myself unconsciously hurried along by the current of 
population which rolls through the streets with a tremendous tide. 

It is not my intention to go into an elaborate discussion of the 
comparative influence of town and country life upon the moral and 
physical condition of man. I leave this to the theologian and the 
physician — to those who are better qualified for the task. 

Doubtless all of us have at times experienced difficulty in recol- 
lecting distinctly conversations had in the street, and what we have 
seen and heardin town. This is caused by the rapid succession of 
objects not affording time for that which precedes to make a per- 
manent impression on the memory, before it is effaced by what 
follows. Hence a residence in the city rather tends to weaken than 
to strengthen this faculty. I take this, likewise, to be the case with 
all the faculties of man, moral, intellectual, and physical. 

It may be said that those who reside permanently in the city, are in 
a great measure unconscious of what is going on around them — that 
they become familiarized to it — that all the hurry, and noise, and ex- 
citement in the town, have no more effect upon a citizen, than the 
lowing of the herds, the singing of the frogs, or the music of the groves, 
have upon a countryman. I think otherwise — and my opinion is 
founded upon a residence of nearly twenty years in the city. It does 
seem to me that I never can become insensible to this kind of influence. 
It still annoys me — nay, at times it is intolerable. But I am aware 
all men are not alike, and that possibly | am an exception, in this 
instance, to the rest of mankind. 

The result of my observations and reflections upon town life is, 
that great cities are not, to the mass of their inhabitants, favorable to 
the growth of virtue, and the consequent increase of human happi- 

ness. The stir, and noise, and excitement with which they are 
filled —the anxiety and care with which the mind appears to be 
loaded —- is exhausting, and eminently calculated to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the soul — prematurely to wear out and destroy the con- 
stitution of man. But in all this there is something exceedingly 
fascinating, particularly to the juvenile mind— something that 
addresses itself so forcibly to the external senses, that few have the 
moral power and courage to resist its influence. Our senses and 
our passions usurp the authority and place of our judgment. So 
much splendor oa show dazzle the mind, and fill the imagination 
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with visions of prospective happiness and earthly glory, and thus set 
at naught the sober deductions of reason. No wonder, then, that 
youth from the country are generally led astray by first impressions, 
on entering one of our large and crowded cities, and sigh to exchange 
their quiet and peaceful abodes for a residence amid the bustle and 
noise of the town. It was the opinion of the celebrated Dr. Rush, 
that human life was abridged ten years, at least, by a residence in 
cities—and I concur with him. Perhaps a certain degree of excite- 
ment is necessary, to awaken and to call into action our mental and 
physical powers. Excess, however, wastes and destroys both. The 
case of the inebriate illustrates my position. That abode and that 
society which presents the most attractions to sense, arouses passion, 
calls into play the selfish principle, and thus strengthens it in man, 
is hostile to virtue, and of course destructive to happiness. In 
large cities this is emphatically the case. In them the population is 
almost to a man employed in trade, and constant dealing gives rise 
to duplicity, and attempts to overreach one another. The love of 
gain absorbs every other consideration. It is the ruling passion of 
nine-tenths of the inhabitants of popul&¥#*cities. With them it 
appears to be the only desideratum. To amass this world’s treasure, 
is the grand point at which all aim, and to which all devote their 
time, and direct their untiring energies. To accumulate a fortune 
as speedily as possible —to be able to retire and live upon the income, 
at ease and in splendor—is deemed a consideration worth all others. 
Men, hence impelled by this powerful passion, are not always scrupu- 
lous about the means, and those selected are not always honorable 
nor honest. Unfortunately, in the opinion of the great majority of 
mankind, the end justifies, and even sanctifies, the means. 

I am aware that the spirit of gain also abounds in the country; but 
there it is not a passion universally prevalent ; there it has not acquired 
such potentiality as in the city. It is confined within reasonable 
bounds. There the obligations of morality and religion have not 
wholly yielded to its dominion and power. 

It will not be denied, that where there is most temptation, there is 
the greatest danger, and that in cities there are more incentives to 
vice than in the country. To balance this evil, we are told, that in 
cities there are constant demands upon our charity, and thus are 
presented the finest opportunities for the manifestation of our sym- 
pathies ; that here the loftier and holier principles of our nature are 
perpetually called into requisition, and thus man is made a better 
instead of a worse being. But frequent appeals to one’s sympathy 
rather tends to blunt the moral sense, and harden the human heart, 
than to awaken emotions of tenderness, or call forth a display of 
generosity. 

The closer the proximity of men to one another, the more likely 
to stir up the angry elements of human nature. In cities they come 
too often into collision to cherish feelings of brotherly regard. 

Beside the love of gain, which predominates universally in cities, 
pride and vanity spring up in rank luxuriance in these hot-beds of 
vice and immorality. There are few young men of the present day, 
who would not feel themselves degraded by carrying a bundle 
through our streets; and to be compelled to wheel a barrow alon 
the pavement, as the illustrious Franklin did, would cause profoun 
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ain and mortification to the dandies of the town. Such, however, 
is the effect of city life upon the rising generation. 

A citizen feels his consequence, and is apt to institute invidious 
comparisons between the town and country — to speak of the latter, 
its intellect, attainments, and manners— with supercilious contempt. 
Frequently we hear them boast of the superiority of their talents, 
the extent of their acquirements, and the polish of their manners. 
With many this is a theme of repeated discussion, and a perennial 
source of self-gratulation and enjoyment. I know this is not the case 
with all. Itis the practice only of those whose intellects are barren, 
whose minds are contracted, whose vanity is unbounded, whose upstart 
insolence and haughty bearing toward their fellows is precisely in the 
inverse ratio to their lack of merit. Having risen from the dunghill, 
these fellows, like chanticleer, strut and crow, as if they were the legiti- 
mate lords and sovereigns of the earth. Far be it from me to sow 
the seeds of jealousy, or awaken unkind feelings in the country 
against the town. I rejoice to see them fraternize; it is essential 
to their mutual prosperity and happiness. But to return. 

Give me the country for my residence, with its pure water, its 
invigorating atmosphere, its golden fields and green meadows, its 
shady forests and mountain scenery, its‘ calm and solemn quiet’ — for 
these are friendly to humility — these foster sound morals, promote 
health, are propitious to intellectual improvement, and furnish the 
immortal mind of man with rational, substantial, and enduring enjoy- 
ment. The quiet of the country speaks to my ear a language far 
more intelligible, in tones vastly more solemn — breathes into my 
soul a religion infinitely more holy —than was ever within my 
hearing proclaimed by the tongue of mortal man. 

Possibly some of my readers may think I have been too censori- 
ous in my remarks upon the demoralizing tendency of city life, and 
animadverted with too much severity upon that nondescript animal, 
the dandy of the town. I appeal, however, for the truth of what 
has been said, to the tribunal of fact, and am perfectly willing to 
abide by its arbitrament. If I have done him injustice, there will 
not be wanting advocates, able and willing enough, to point out my 
error, by demonstrating the fallacy of my arguments. P. 


SONNET. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EVENING STAR 


Hat, thou bright evening star! I fix my gaze 

On thy calm beauty, brilltant, but serene : 

The dazzling king of day, and her bright rays 

Who rules the night, can never, never wean 

My eyes from thee, inestimable gem ! 

ee a in me heavenly dia — ve 

Their gaudy grandeur pains my achin t; 

I any aonb not love them; but 1 dwell 

On thy calm lustre with supreme delight, 

Increasing ever still. The sun shall tell 

God’s glory, and the moon his goodness; thou 

His purity shalt symbol. I worship now : 

His hand who fixed thee there, and claim his promise sure, 
To purify my svul, as he himself is pure! w. J. 
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‘KNOW THYSELF.’ 
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Tue Greeks were the only people who studied wisdom. Among 
other nations, and in other times, its pursuit has been the monopoly 
of the few. In the earlier ages of the several republics, their law- 
givers and statesmen were also the instructors of those whom they 
governed. They guided by example and precept, and inculcated 
moral and political knowledge by daily conv ersation. From the be- 
ginning, and in all ages, the Greeks were imbued with an instinctive 
love of learning. They were governed, both nationally and indivi- 
dually, by a maxim or an apothegm. The seeking of wisdom was a 
part of their religion. In times of doubt or danger, they always 
courted the interposition of divine direction through the responses 
of their oracles. 

There was a political philosophy, plain, simple and practical, 
which preceded the metaphysical subtleties of the schools. Tradi- 
tionary and sententious, that wisdom is still popularly in vogue, 
but how different is its application! The maxims of Solon once 
governed Athens and enlightened Greece: they now constitute the 
copy-scrawl of the unthinking school-boy ; and if, perchance, in af- 
ter years he should remember the golden precepts of Grecian wis- 
dom, they are eternally associated with the reminiscence of his pain- 
ful progress from ‘ pot-hooks’ to ‘joining-hand!’ The ‘seven wise men’ 
rank with the seven champions of Christendom, and their learned la- 
bors form perhaps a part of the nursery-code, but certainly do not con- 
stitute an item in the modern education of later years. The human 
mind is now of the growth of centuries; and the first lessons of 
lisping infancy are gleaned from the master-pieces of ancient learn- 
ing. The lessons of the great fabulist were written for the instruc- 
tion of men, but modern discipline devotes them to the entertainment 
of children. And yet it was so, even in the palmy days of Roman 
education. 

The early wisdom of Greece forms a part of our common stock 
of knowledge, but its apothegms are received rather as abstract 
truths, than as the practical and practicable lessons of experience. 
Like virtue, ‘ laudatur et alget.’ It may not be unpatriotic, even in 
these times of utility, to regret that the economical precepts of Frank- 
lin are better suited to the genius of his countrymen, than those more 
elevated prototypes recorded by Plutarch. 

The sententious philosophy of early Greece exercised an important 
effect upon the manners and morals of the people. Its precepts 
possessed the efficacy of laws, and were written upon the public 
mind as well as inscribed upon their tempies. Of these one of the 
most celebrated and familiar is contained in our present motto. Its 
character of divine origin is supposed to have been derived from the 
circumstance of its being engraven upon the Temple of Apollo, at 
Delphos. Dr. Johnson, in one of the numbers of the Rambler, re- 
grets that history does not inform us whether this celebrated sen- 
tence was uttered as a general instruction to mankind, or as a parti- 
cular caution to some private inquirer; whether it was applied to 
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some single occasion, or laid down as the universal rule of life. 
There can be no doubt that in the primitive eyes of the Gre- 
cian states, the condensation of wisdom into such brief and po- 
pular sentences was intended for political purposes. It was a 
part of the patriarchal machinery of a government which strove to 
enlighten the minds and morals; as well as regulate the conduct, of 
its citizens. The recitation of maxims of political and general wis- 
dom formed a part of the competition of the public games ; and the 
wise were accustomed to assemble together for the purpose of con- 
certing such precepts as should be promulgated for the public bene- 
fit, and to these was insured a publicity equal to that given to the 
laws themselves. [Pliny says that his contemporaries granted to 
Chilo, one of the reputed authors of our motto, a fellowship with 
the oracles, by the consecration of three of his maxims, in golden 
letters, to the Temple at Delphos. These considerations would 
seem to remove all difficulty in regard to the origin and purpose of 
the precept now in question. 

It might be presupposed that in the progress of mental philosophy 
man would soon learn a proper sense of the importance of self- 
knowledge. But, alas! even in the present era of improvement, as 
in the degetierate age of the Satirist, we may equally exclaim : 


‘Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere: nemo! 
It is the unchanging fate of humanity, that its only teacher shali be 
experience ; and self-knowledge is the last lesson of experience. 


The precept ‘know thyself’ is sufficiently comprehensive to in- 
clude the whole life, conduct, and pursuits of mankind : 





‘Spectandaque rebus 
In summis, minimis ; etiam cumpiscis emeter.’ 

But although of such general application, it is only as an individual 
rule, and when applied to particular cases, that it can be made avail- 
able and useful. What then is its definite meaning and philosophy ? 
It refers both to our good and our evil qualities. It means not sim- 
ply that we should understand and control our errors and weak- 
nesses ; but it also teaches us to ascertain, appreciate, and develope, 
the virtues and capacities with which we may be endowed. 

Self-knowledge must, necessarily, always be an individual acqui- 
sition, and yet it is also the trait of a class. It is an attribute of 
genius, and must accompany its efforts, in whatever sphere they may 
be exerted. It is, indeed, the very foundation of its success; for 
however the ‘ divinus afflatus’ may assist in the progress of a work, 
still the project, in its inception, must be based upon a correct appre- 
ciation of the varied powers which are to be tasked in its accomplish- 
ment. What avails imagination, even in the fine arts, unless assisted 
by knowledge and self-knowledge? The ‘ prophetic eye of taste,’ 
and the ‘ learned spirit’ in ‘human dealings,’ are not alone sufficient 
for the conception and execution of the immortal productions of the 
poet and the orator. That deep-felt consciousness of power which 
renders all the faculties of mind subservient to the will, is equally 
required. The self-knowledge of genius is not only thus necessary 
to the effectual action of the intellectual agents, but it is also boast- 
ful and prophetic in its anticipations: We frequently hear of the 
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innate modesty, the shrinking sensitiveness, supposed to be uniformly 
associated with distinguished talents. These qualities may have 
been exemplified in the dives of many, for the true artist forgets him- 
self in his art; but where is the evidence of their existence in the 
immortal pr oducts of the mind? T hey are the attributes of life, not 
of immortality. The fears of humanity may have affected the man, 
but they touched not his mind. The soul was all confidence, and ex- 
ulted in the full consciousness of its destiny. ‘ The non omnis moriar’ 
has been echoed and réechoed by all who share in the fulfilment of 
its prophecy. 

Could our precept but find its way to the consciences of that ser- 
vile band who live upon the petty larcenies of literature, what a re- 
volution might be accomplished! How many skilful manipulators, 
the scissor-bearers and filchers of small wares, to whom the corps 
editorial are too often the guilty receivers, would be transferred from 
their patch-work operations to the more congenial employments of 


humble utility! But, alas! this may not be. The troop of jackalls 


must follow the footsteps of the lion ; not feeding upon relinquished 


garbage, but preying upon the very vitals of the monarch. Man has 
been defined to be the ‘imitative animal;’ and certain it is, that 
many always have displayed, and ever. will exhibit, this generic trait. 
As of old, ‘there must be modern Fanii who, ‘ ultro delatis capsis et 
imagine,’ continue to usurp even the chosen seats of the temple, 
until they are scourged out with many stripes. 

But beside the numerous tribe of poetasters who are afflicted with 
the imitative cacoethes, there is another class to whom self-know- 
ledge would be peculiarly useful. There are many who have the 
misfortune to possess the feelings of the poet, without the gift of that 
expressive power which can hallow the recorded miseries of exist- 
ence, and lend a meritricious beauty even to folly and depravity. 
These are they, of whom some mistake taste for talent, the impres- 


sion for the impressive power, and others who, under the delusion of 
excitement, voluntarily 


* Sit at the altar which they raise to wo, 
And feed the source whence tears eternal flow ; 

whose only hope is despair; who cultivate Byronic pangs, and die, 
in print, of ‘delicate distress. How happy, could they but know 
the unreality of their misery ! ! But this species is the creation of a par- 
ticular influence, which, in this respect at least, is fortunately on the 
wane. The clouds and mists have passed away from Parnassus, and 
gladdening sunshine rests upon its summit. May it be perpetual ! 

Indolence, that canker of the mind, is not always attributable to 
the constitutional” temperament of the individual. It is sometimes 
the offspring of ignorance —the effect of a deficiency of self-know- 
ledge and self-appreciation. How often does the full tide of genius 
pour through the untaught mind, wasting its freshness, and drying 
up with the fountain whence it springs, undiscovered by the indivi- 
dual, unsuspected by the world! With the eye fixed on vacancy, 
the dreamer muses idly upon the fairy shapes and hues which glow 
through the ‘wild universe’ within; he turns his eye inward to revel 
on ‘thick- -coming fancies,’ and feels conscious of the beautiful pa- 
geantries which glitter in his mental eye; but he understands not the 
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source of their creation; he knows not how to fix the fleeting sha- 
dows as they pass; and the gorgeous day-dream vanishes like the dim 
vision of the night. Knowledge has not entered the fairy microcosm 
of his fancy: it is yet an Eden, with the fruit of power untasted and 
untouched. He knows not that his lonely musings are emanations 
of the creative power of that genius, which of all earthly qualities 
is ‘likest God’s,’ and which is, indeed, the first attribute of Divi- 
nity. He is what the world calls zd/e ; but let the rude touch of rea- 
lity change these dreaming hours, and rouse the spirit into action ; 
let ambition call forth the hidden energies of mind; let the knowledge 
of his untried capacities come in whatever form it may—and he 
stands forth the image and similitude of intellectual energy; he 
strikes the Orphean lyre with the full tone of inspiration, or ful- 
mines over the heart with the resistless sway of eloquence. 

Mental indolence often arises from the want of a proper self-ap- 
preciation. We magnify the power of others, and underrate our own 
capacities, because self-knowledge has never taught us the mode in 
which that power is evolved. We have never descended into the 
mental laboratory; we are too much accustomed to think that the sub- 
lime conceptions and brilliant fancies of the orator or the poet are 
the free and spontaneous effusions of taste and genius. Blinded and 
dazzled by the brightness of the scintillations, we heed not the fer- 
vid and ponderous strokes, the hammering of the mind, by which 
they are struck off. 

We should look within ourselves, and revolve the answer of De- 
mosthenes to the reproach of Pytheus, who told him, tauntingly, 
that ‘all his arguments smelt of the lamp.’ We should remember, 
that if we would become laborers in the rich mine of intellect, we 
must delve unceasingly by the pale light ofthe solitary and ‘conscious 
lamp,’ ere we may hope to grasp the prize which will reward our 
toil —the talisman which is to transmute even our own words into 
the breath and accents of that fame which constitutes the meed of 
the present and the inspiration of future ages. We must steadily 
persevere in that long and painful course of previous study and pa- 
tient thought, which alone can entitle us to join in the triumphant pro- 
phecy of Horace, or prepare us for the struggles, and the glories of 
that hour, when, like Demosthenes, we may be ‘invoked by the com- 
mon voice of our country to speak for her salvation.’ 

Should such opportunity be never realized, or should we fail in 
our high-directed efforts, we will still retain the ennobling con- 
sciousness of meritorious exertion, and derive heart-felt comfort and 
renewed hope from that consolatory reflection, ‘im magnis voluisse 


sat est.’ W. H. R. 


GENIUS. 


Gexivs! — oh didst thou know its fate, 
Thou ‘dst wish not to possess it ; 
Thou little know’st how envious Hate 

And cold Caprice oppress it : 
How slow Fame lends her sunny ray, 
And oh! how fast it fades away ! 
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Autumn Leaves. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Ir is the season when the yellow leaves, 

Mingled with red, are seen along the woods, 

And the wild, scentless flowers Savas lavishly, 
And the long grass has reached its utmost height, 
Forming a covert for the grasshopper, 

And merry cricket, piping constantly 

Through the mild sunny day: when evening comes 
Cooler and damper through the reddening sky, 
And stars shine brighter, and the nights are still 
And chilly in their length’ning hours : it is 

The solemn, holy Sabbath of the year. 


A calm and lovely morn! I sit within 
A chamber looking to the warm south-east ; 
The mild October sun is pouring in 
Upon the floor a chequer’d light, that waves 
As by my window waves the trembling shrub, 
No longer fresh with summer foliage. 
It is a sweet and silent time! I hear 
The frequent and the varied sounds of morn 
Ring through the blue, half-misty air: and hark! 
The gushing melody of birds awakes, 
As if it were the first bright day of Spring. 


There is a change on the fair face of earth : 
The forests in their undulating range 
And silent depths have listen’d to the voice 
Of nature, and are changing fast their robes 
Of living green for a rich garniture 
Of mingled teints, to meet the dying year 
That waneth toits end. And now the earth 
Is calling down the leaves: see! one by one, 
Slowly at first, then faster, they obey, 
And go like weary children after play. 
Home to their mother’s breast, to seek repose. 
List to the song of earth, while thus she calls : 


‘Come to my bosom, come! 


Leaves of the summer, come to my warm breast ; 
Come, frail and wither’d ones, and find a rest, 


A tranquil home! 


Long have ye woo’d the sky — 


Long have ye moved in music to the breeze ; 
Long have ye sung your chorus in the trees, 


How joyously ! 


Gay revellers! the hour 


Is o’er when ye breath’d gently in the night, 
Or danc’d amid the cool and sparkling light 


Of summer shower. 


No more, in silence stirr’d, 


When the cool night-wind whispers dreams of peace, 
Bidding each tumult of the breast to cease, 


Your voice is heard. 


No more, in summer’s day, 


Shall ye look down upon the wearied one. 
Who sought your shade when his stern toil was done, 


And sleeping lay. 


For ye are withering fast : 


The frost hath touch’d you with his magic wand — 
Before his silent power ye may not stand 


The sighing blast. 
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r _ Come to my bosom, come! 
re The bird hath left his cradle in the tree, 

he summer breeze and showers their harmony — 
Come to your home ! 












i Come, find a tranquil rest! 

Hark! the chill north wind stirs among the boughs — 

The cold, white frost holds o’er the mountain brows 
His gleaming crest. 







Come to your winter home! 
And I will hide you in the warm south vale, 
Where ye shall never feel the wintry gale — 
Come, children, come! 
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Come to your mother’s breast ! 
Earth that hath given, must e’en now call away; 
Heaven cannot charm you now — ye cannot stay — 
Come to your rest !” 
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Mortals! doth not earth call to you? Like leaves 
. Silently falling in the frosty air, 

: Or while the sun smiles warmly down once more, 

fl Or when the fitful winds come rushing through 
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The patient boughs: like these frail, fading leaves 
Ye too are falling : ye too find your graves, 
Whether the sun be warm, or wild winds blow, 

. Or nipping frosts steal o’er the countless throng 

; Of men. Death cometh in his might to all, 

E And many a bright hope scatter’d, vanisheth. 
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So teach me, Father of our destinies ! 


3 To number every day thou lendest here, G 
That when the hour of dissolution ee : i 
Like autumn leaves — as calmly, and as bright, 


And beautiful — I too may pass away, 
And the mild sun still shine upon my grave, 
And the sweet spring of youth still come to man. cP. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
A SKETCH. 







BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JACK MARLINSPIKE’S YARN,’ ‘THE ESCAPE,’ ETC. 









Tue sun was setting ina sea of clouds, while his yellow beams 
glared forth through their many embrazures like the rays of some 
mighty conflagration through the walls that enclosed it. Huge 
masses of heavier and darker vapor were piling up to windward, 
and lighter scuds were seen hurrying wildly across the heavens. 
The sea grew blacker, and dashed against the firm sides of the Great 
Frederick with a deep, hollow hoarseness, and the breeze came fresher 
and colder across the agitated expanse. Still the gallant ship con- 
tinued to move along under her top-gallant canvass, and it was-not 
until every thing indicated a heavy and instant blow, that the vete- 
ran skipper concluded to take another reef in the top-sails. 

There was one fair being on board the ship who had never before 
beheld the elements in so terrible a convulsion. Leaning on the 
arm of her father, she stood upon the quarter-deck, listening with 
awe to the roaring of the wind, as it howled through the cordage, 
and the thunders of the deep, as each wave rolled over its precur- 
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sor. At times, a vivid flash from some overcharged cloud would 
light up the scene with terrible splendor; and it was then that all 
the fearful magnificence of the tempest became apparent; and the 
fair girl would tremble with affright, as she saw each giant wave 
above her threatening to all certain destruction in its descent. 

‘We are now off the Cape of Good Hope,’ said the father, ‘and it 
is in these latitudes that one of our unhappy ancestors is doomed to 
cruise until the last day.’ 

The daughter shuddered at the recollection of her mysterious re- 
lative, and only grasped her parent’s arm in reply. 

All this while the Great Frederick had been before the wind, dash- 
ing onward at a tremendous rate. _The commander himself was at 
the wheel, watching each coming wave with anxiety, and disposing 
the rudder to receive its shock without prejudice to the huge fabric 
it guided. The braces were kept manned fore and aft, so that in case 
the ship broached to, she might be restored to her former course with 
the necessary promptitude. The pumps, too, were rigged, the hatches 
battoned down, and, in short, every precaution was taken which 
the safety of the ship required. At length the gale increased to a 
perfect hurricane, and the commander determined to bring the ship 
by the wind, as he was fearful of her being brought by the lee, which 
must have proved her immediate destruction. This delicate mancu- 
vre was successfully performed, and the Great Frederick was now 
placed with her huge bows toward the direction of the wind and sea, 
in comparative security for the remainder of the night. 

One of those long-continued gleams of lightning, that seems to 
make every thing as brilliant as itself, flashed over the heavens, and 
discovered to the startled crew another and a heavier ship to wind- 
ward, and close aboard. The information was conveyed by twenty 
voices at the same moment, and every one strained his vision to ob- 
serve more closely the form of the stranger. Four or five successive 
flashes showed her to be a heavy Dutch East Indiaman, under her main- 
top-sail, close reefed, fore-top-mast, stay-sail, and mizzen. It was ob- 
servable, too, that her construction was of a more ancient order of 
naval architecture. Her stern rose unusually high from the level of the 
sea, and her bow-sprit had a more than ordinary steeve ; but what 
most added to the surprise of those on board of the Great Frederick, 
was seeing a boat push from the side of the stranger, and row in the 
direction of their own ship, although the sea was running with a 
fearfulness that threatened certain destruction to those who, in so 
frail a thing, should dare attempt to cross its surface. Every moment 
was looked for as productive of death to those in the boat; but the 
little vessel rose and fell with safety, and in a few moments was 
seen pulling up under the quarter of the Frederick. Not a word 
had been spoken on board of the latter, so intense was the astonish- 
ment and anxiety of every one; but now, the commander gave the 
order : ‘ A line there for’ard for the boat!’ and twenty dark forms 
moved to obey. The ready cordage was cast and caught, and a tall 
form sprang from the stern-sheets of the boat, and ascended the 
gangway. he stranger, on gaining the deck, paused for a moment, 
and by the light of the side-lanterns, it was observed that he was at- 
tired in a costume as antique in fashion as the construction of the 
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ship to which he belonged. His features were perceived to be dark 
and stern, although but imperfectly seen, as he wore a slouched hat. 

‘Where are you bound?’ asked he, in a deep and hollow voice. 

‘To Amsterdam,’ answered the commander of the Great Frederick. 

‘Will you do me the favor to deliver this packet at Amsterdam ?’ 

The captain replied in the affirmative ; and taking the proffered 
bundle, invited the stranger below. 

If there was any thing appalling in the features of the stranger, 
as seen by the dim and transient glare of the lanterns on deck, it was 
rendered doubly so by his removing his hat, and exposing them to 
the glare of the cabin lamp. His eyes were black and glowing, 
though sunken far in his head, and his face was of a bluish tinge : 
his whole countenance was supernatural, and each feature betrayed 
excess of sorrow and fatigue. The father started back aghast, and 
the daughter shrieked in terror. The commander of the Great Fre- 
derick, too, retreated apace, and looking alternately from the stran- 
ger tothe packet which he still held, exclaimed, in a voice of horror: 

‘*T is Vanderdecken, and we are lost!’ 

The mysterious visitant spake not a word, but uttering a deep sigh, 
lifted the fainting maiden, and gazed long and earnestly in her face. 
At length he spake, in a voice soft yet sepulchral: 

‘That face,’ said he, ‘was just like her’s when I left her long, 
long ago. That dark hair, her very tresses— and those blue eyes, 
by my soul! were hers.’ 

The stranger paused a moment, as if retracing the records of me- 
mory: at length, shaking his head as if he had been disappointed 
in the search, he asked the terrified maiden her name. She replied, 
and the mysterious inquisitor started as if a thunder-bolt had fallen 
at his feet. A softer expression came over his brow—and gazing 
earnestly at her features, he seemed to read with avidity each line 
of her countenance. Long and anxiously he gazed ; and at length, 
stooping down, he said: ‘ Ellen, 1 am your ancestor, and have one 
favor—one blessing—to ask of you. I am doomed to a horrible 
destiny, but you may save me.’ 

‘What shall I do?’ asked the terrified girl. 

The stranger was about to reply, but a fierce growl of thunder 
rolled across the heavens. Again he essayed to speak, but the same 
fearful warning interrupted him. He wrung his hands for a moment 
in agony, and listening until the last reverberation had died away, 
turned once more to address the shrinking maiden: but now, crash 
after crash of heavy thunder broke above their heads, flashes of blue 

lightning sported through the skies, and the wind howled with ten- 
fold violence through the cordage. 

‘I come! I come!’ shrieked the stranger : and turning a last look 
of melancholy fondness toward the lovely being before him, he seized 
the packet which he had given the commander of the Great Frederick, 
and rushing up the ladder, threw himself into his boat, and was a 
moment after seen rising and sinking with the motion of the billows. 

Suddenly the sea went down—the rain ceased—the wind aba- 
ted—the clouds broke up in the heavens, and the elements were 
again at peace. R. B. 
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SATURDAY EVENING 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


I. 


Sort twilight, with a gentle power, 
Falls lightly o’er the earth — 

Droops with her dews each blushing flower 
That sends its fragrance forth ; 

Slow moving down the sloping hills 
In winding lines, is caught 

From flocks and herds the bell that fills 
The pensive man with thought. 


Il. 


Amid this solemn silence, hark ! 
As yonder waters go, 
And leap the cliff ’mid shadows dark, 
Down to their pool of snow — 
Hark to the anthem, as it swells 
Along the silent air! 
The music which in rapture tells 
Of Him who guards them there. 


Ill. 


Far through the dim, uncertain light 
The giant mountains stand, 

Their summits melting in the night 
Which links the sky and land ; 

These are the thrones which Nature built, 
And baptized in the flood ; 

The thrones unspotted — free from guilt — 
And all aloof from blood. 


IV. 


Amid the mist that floats on high, 
In circles gliding round, 

The speckled night-hawk holds the sky, 
And wheels at his own sound ; 

While, with a sweet and solemn tone, 
The modest whippoorwill 

Sings to the listening earth alone, 
From yonder wooded hill. 


Vv. 


Cool is this twilight : the pure air 
That wanders lightly by, 
Is all perfume — it seems to bear 
The sweets of earth and sky: 
The wild rose and the clover bloom 
Their fragrance here have wed, 
With zephyrs from the pine-grove’s gloom 
Upon yon mountain spread. 


VI. 


Surely, this hour was never made 
For heart of hollow mirth — 
There’s something in the evening shade 
That is not of the earth; 
A voice of eloquence — a hymn 
Of sweet and soft control, 
Which, like the harps of seraphim, 
Lifts up the glowing soul ! 
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A SERIOUS ARGUMENT 


AGAINST THE USE OF CLOTHING: ADDRESSED TO TAILORS. 





‘Some were for the utter extirpation 


Of linsey-woolsey in the nation.’ Hupipras. 





I rrust I shall not be suspected of the purpose, in this paper, of 
putting an insult upon the respectable fraternity to whom it is ad- 
dressed. On the contrary, I have hopes, built upon the justice of 
my object and the purity of my wishes, to win them over to the view 
1 intend to take, and to convince them that a refined and nice moral 
sense, as well as a lofty and philosophical comprehension of the fit- 
ness of things, requires at their hands an immediate abandonment of 
the profession in which they are at present engaged. I trust to be 
able to prove to them that it is their duty to break in pieces their 
lap-boards, take down their signs, give their iron geese the wing, 
and bid a long farewell to skein and needle. 

Beside the urgent necessity resting upon them to restore them- 
selves, physically, to that erect posture from which they have fallen, 
{ shall bring before them reasons more purely addressed to their 
understanding. 

It is clear, then, in the first place, that tailors came in with the 
fall. Adam, in his primitive condition, ennobled by the complete 
development of every power of the mind and nerve of the body— 
a profounder philosopher than Bacon — superior (in all probability) 
in imagination to Shakspeare—as a musician, sweeter than Mozart, 
and in fact, as a universal handicraftsman, to all the world since — 
Adam —what was the secret or at least the development of all his 
power! He went unpressep! If I may so speak, without irre- 
verence to the founder of our family, he was the Great Shirtless. 

His descendants degenerated. They were trowsered and coated. 
And this was the first sad symptom of the fall. Had not pantaloons 
been introduced, there had been hope for man. The downfall was 
not complete—the destruction was not irremediable —the last 
chain was not irrevocably bound upon us—’till Adam drew on his 
first pair of indispensables. Of immorality 


—— ‘the primitive tradition reaches 
As far as Adam’s first green breeches.’ 


In making up the account of our depravity, we must halt here. 
Farther backward we cannot journey. 

Adam, before this, might have perpetrated the indecency of 
talking Dutch in the garden: but we have no records—no authentic 
history of that absurdity. We begin with the surmounting of the 
articles set forth in the couplet. 

He drew them on, not like a modern juvenile, with exultant eyes 
and eager limbs, (though they were his first suit,) but with sorrowing 
and tears. Through the two narrow vistas down which his legs de- 
scended, as through the tubes of a telescope, he saw the degradation 
of his race. Bloody-visaged War and hypocritic Peace, Pestilence 
VOL. VIII. 71 
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and Famine, Disease and Death, peered at him through those twin 
openings. 

Oh! had that fatal suit never been donned, how glorious a spec- 
tacle would this our world present! It would have swarmed with 
tall and pure intelligences, ‘only less than the angels.’ But, mark 
the consequences! Cain becomes a butcher, and Abel a huckster : 
afterward, the first a vagabond, the second a carcass. 

Such were the disgraces which the first clothing put upon our hu- 
manity. Every age, since the ejectment of our first parent from his 
territories, has seen their renewal.. If man had remained to this 
hour unclothed and unshirted, he had been still pure and happy. 
But misery and dress go together—they are natural yoke-fellows. 
Whenever I see a pair of breeches, I think of original sin, and small 
clothes remind me of total depravity. A frock coat is to me the ex- 
ponent of damnation, and a tight-bodied one the sign and token of 
eternal torture. 

Is it not our duty, then, to put away from us these mementos of 
our shame?—to cast to the winds these daily slaves of Phillip, 
whose ever business it is to babble in our ears —‘ Thou must die !’ 
Shall we endure these provocative monitors !—shall we put up with 
these woollen impertinences !— manufactured disturbers of peace ? — 
these hangers-on ! 

I think not. Better visions dawn uponme. I see the Naked Age 
approaching. I see the time when tailors’ bills shall be no more, or 
become mere matters of history — remembered, only to be classed 
with the witches and goblins which affrighted our ancestors. 

The argument against clothing assumes (if possible) a still more 
serious aspect, when examined in its connection with the dignity of 
man. 

It must be confessed, that all objects are pure, in proportion 
as they are free from contingents and adjuncts. The diamond only 
when cleaned from its imbedding earth exhibits its full lustre, and 
the pearl shines not forth in its clear, native whiteness, till disinterred 
from the coffining oyster. Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that the 
only sorts of chaste matter on earth were certain fine particles, or im- 
penetrable, finite atoms, and that all other matter was a mere mon- 
grel. He considered the pure existence of atoms to be in a state of 
undress. I agree with the venerable author of the pippin (sometimes 
called the gravitating) philosophy. Man is among the corruptible — 
the adulterated — the impure. 

There is soniething to me ludicrous in the very physical structure 
of man. He ?s a ‘forked radish.’ It always seemed to me some 
strange error or accident in his formation, that he was divided and 
cleft at the bottom. It would better fulfil my notions of symmetry, if 
he were fashioned column-like, and progressed with one leg. By 
having two, it would seem as if, in some convulsion of nature, he 
had split up. 

My notions of a perfect being, gentle reader—to let thee a little 
into some new mysteries — is (abandoning the columnar doctrine,) as 
a shapeless and invisible cloud, containing in itself the power of mo- 
tion, and floating about, guided by mere impulse. I would have it 
possess a full source of harmony, and capable of breathing music and 
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sweet sounds at will. It should journey to and fro, in company with 
the seasons; it should rest under the shadow of a mountain in Greece, 
and melt into crimson and golden hues in our own far west. Some- 
times it should glide noiselessly amid the flowers, the rare and plea- 
sant flowers of England, or over the famed war-fields of old France. 
It should possess the perfect power of metempsychosis or transition ; 
at one time it might cool, far up in the ether, into all the delicious 
freshness of snow, and at another dissolve in all the sweet, summer 
tenderness of rain. 

But mark me: it shouldbe no common cloud, this perfect creature, 
this paragon, this phoenix of mine. It should bear about in the hea- 
vens no semblance of garments. It should figure forth to the clown 
or the school-boy’s brain no rude monster bedighted in fantastical 
apparel; no celestial Dutchmen; no well-breeched harlequin; no 
valorous chieftains, with black cocked hats, made of wind, with swords 
of vapor. No: But there, pillowed on the air, my human cloud,my 
immortal fragment of ether, my animate and beautiful substitute for 
man, should sit and become intellectual with thought. 


‘Beautiful cloud! I would I were with thee 
In thy calm way o’er land and sea : 

To rest on thy unrolling skirts, and look 
On earth as on an open book ! 


Enough of this rhapsody of a theorist. By looking at your next 
neighbor, you will soon see that he is no such thing as my perfect 
and symmetrical being. You will not only see that he is a little toy, 
moulded of clay, but that he is also tricked out in that inhuman absur- 
dity styled dress. From the chin to the heels, he is a tailor’s ape. 
What an abasement !— how desperate a degradation ! 

Man, it seems, cannot be man without this pitiful adjunct; he is a 
tree that blooms not without this foliage. And yet it irks him: it is 
a bondage to him, to be cased up thus within wooden walls. His 
soul lives in a double prison; it is egg within egg; first a shell of 
clay, and next an outer covering upon that of cloth. How is it pos- 
sible for orators and divines to reach this doubly-defended nucleus ? 
Can a refined sentiment make its way through broadcloth ? — or willa 
pointed thought or fierce denunciation pierce the solidity of a Pe- 
tersham ¢ 

Man goeth about bearing his own shame as a burden upon his 
back ; and yet he aspires to mate withthe angels. Think you they 
stoop to these appendages? That they walk the ‘starry pavement 
of the skies,’ cultivating the cock of a hat, or staking the happiness 
of their immortal natures on the roll ofa collar? No: the higher we 
ascend the scale of intelligence, the less do we find of this vain in- 
cumbrance. 

Even the brute has a lesson for us here. The horse — does he 
wear aught over his leathern jerkin? And have I not seen Sir Goat 
strut forth with only his mohair cloak cast over his shoulder, with 
much of native and dignified simplicity ? 

Let us sift our notions nicely, then, and with candor, and we shall 
speedily learn that we have an instinct within us which preacheth 
against clothing — at least against the modern modification of that 
vileness. 
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Perhaps we may conceive, with some show of reason, of Alcibiades 
promenading our Broadway with a cane and whiskers, or the Empe- 
ror Otho arranging his curls in faultless mirrors; but what say you, 
reader, to Socrates in the Portico philosophizing in a round-about, or 
Cicero walking the Forum (forecasting an oration against Cataline) 
in a pair of top-boots ?— or Plato in nankeens t— or Pythagoras in a 
swallow-tail?!— Hercules in small-clothes !—or Homer (pauper 
though he was) in a dicky ? 

It is beyond you — is it not ? 


Post Scriptum.— When I had laid the first timbers, as it were, 
of the above essay, I mentioned my views (such as I expected to set 
forth, and have set forth here,) to a bosom friend of mine, confiden- 
tially. I think he must, in some failing moment, have broken his 
trust. It appears the tailors have ‘got wind’ of the forth-coming ar- 
gument, and are beginning to take steps to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of its doctrines. The following I take from an evening paper : 


‘Notice. To Tators: The tailors of the City of New-York are respectfully in- 
vited to attend a meeting of the trade, to be held at Jefferson House, on Monday evening 
next, when business of importance will be laid before them.’ 


The mark at which this pointsis palpable. I am farther corrobo- 
rated in the belief that some movement is on foot among the Thim- 
bles, from the circumstance that when the other day I was taking my 
customary afternoon’s walk, I was met bya tailor’s journeyman, who, 
in the usual hobbling style , was hurrying home with a coat on his left 
arm. As I passed him, the fellow, who by some mode or other had 
become acquainted with my person, put his unemployed hand into 
his "hind pocket, and shook out his coat-tail deliberately in my face ! 

C. M. 


POESY. 


‘Was ich ohne dich ware, ich weisz, es nicht.’ ScHILLER. 





My soul is sad within me! Come once more, 
With healing in thy beams, oh ! blessed star, 
That shinest ’mid the darkness from afar, 

Yet brighter and more radiant, like some shore 
Where early light hath fall’n, while space more near, 
Is wrapt in misty mantle, chill and drear. 

Come, messenger of peace ! for thou canst thrill 
Life’s stagnant waters, till they gush and flow; 
And catch from thy pure glance such magic glow, 
That he that doth his spirit with them fill, 

Shall often turn through life’s continued link, 
And at thy pleasant fountain freely drink, 

Until these words shall come spontaneously, 

* What would I be without thee, Péesy ? 


Charleston, (S. C.,) 1836. 
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Life in Florida. 


LIFE IN FLORIDA. 


NUMBER TWO. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


Tue approach to St. Augustine from the ocean is guarded by break- 
ers, as far as the eye can reach; the white, foaming, roaring surges 
extend a considerable distance from the shore, and the pilots feel their 
way with poles over the bar. Its channel often shifts after or rather 
during storms, and is very narrow. It is often impossible to enter 
the harbor; and when this is the case, vessels must lie off and on the 
coast for days together —a disagreeable necessity, especially to an 
invalid. However, as far as my observation extends, a consumptive 
patient is better off at sea, even during a storm, than on any land 
whatever. It may seem strange, but it is a fact, that a friend in a con- 
sumption, who could hardly walk a rod when we sailed, gained 
strength and flesh while all others lost both. From this I should 
infer, that a voyage to the Pacific in a whale ship would be the best 
course for a consumptive patient to pursue. But let us go on shore. 

In approaching, you see piles of sand, several feet high, irregu- 

larly drifted, like snow-banks ; and, scattered wide apart, may be 
seen here and there a solitary live-oak, disrobed of its leaves and 
moss by storms, and holding up its brawny arms, as if defying the 
thunderbolts of Heaven. Bleak and desolate, to the last degree, 
the coast appears. I could not help exclaiming, ‘ Is this indeed Flo- 
rida? Where are its flowers?’ It seemed as bald as the head of 
hoary Time. But the air and waters were full of life. It appeared 
to be the place of resort for all sorts of birds and fishes — away 
from the haunts of man — for the city was some distance back, and 
around a point of the sand island which is between it and the ocean. 
Ducks in large flocks, and gulls, mounting and darting in regular 
curves past each other, seemed to fill the air like summer insects, 
while the heavy, sluggish pelicans would come down the stream in 
regular rows, close to the water, and with heads awry —so that 
when they.saw a fish they might pounce upon it — turn almost over 
back foremost, in pouching one large enough for a man’s dinner : then 
they would go and stand up like small children, along the beach. As 
to the fish, there was no end to them; they whitened the river with 
foam in some places. Many kinds of the finny tribe abound here ; 
sheepshead bass, of amost excellent flavor, and mullet, by thousands ; 
porpoises appear as if rolling along after them; and sharks which can 
dart like a bird, and even render it questionable whether a bird could 
really leave them behind in a race, have here no rivals but men and 
birds of prey. Oysters, clams, crabs of a delightful flavor, as well 
as the common kind, are here, and every thing calculated to render life 
easy, if we except a fruitful upland soil. 

On turning a point of the sand island, in front of the city, a regu- 
lar built fort, of the old Spanish times, ‘looks black defiance’ to any 
enemy that may approach. It has its glacis, towers, fosse, and draw- 
bridge, and all that the art of war demands in regular fortifications. 
It is said to have cost so much money that the king of Spain, under 
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whose reign it was built — I forget whose — sent to know of the engi- 
neer if he was building it of solid gold. The cannon are all planted on 
the top, and fire through embrasures and not port-holes, as in the forts 
about this city. The town stands on atongue of land, with salt water 
flowing all around the top of it, and this fort is on the root of the 
inland cape. On approaching the place, the eye seeks in vain 
for the appearance of a city. You may see one or two — perhaps 
at times three — vessels at the end of a long tier of round palmetto 
logs, and back of this an antiquated looking hamlet; and you may 
fancy you see an old Spanish picture on the proscenium of a theatre; 
but city there is not. Ruins may be seen in all directions, as if 
there might have been, at some former time, more legitimate pre- 
tensions. 

There is a square of about an acre, with an old court-house in a 
falling condition, facing the sea, and a Catholic church, with its three 
bells in open niches in the front wall; on the opposite side a small 
new Episcopal church, and in the centre of the square a meat market, 
which, however, is not used to hang meat in, butas the market places 
of old were, fur men to meet in, to discuss politics, health, and by as- 
sociation, perhaps, we have heard the classics mentioned there. The 
streets — if streets the lanes and alleys can be called — are not paved, 
nor do they appear much like Broadway. One passenger of 
whom we heard, went up the long wharf, and through the square, 
and when he reached the centre of the city, he asked the way to St. 
Augustine. When told that he was in the principal street, and in 
the heart of the place, he turned on his heel, and retired to his cabin, 
sulkily refusing to go on shore again. This was in consequence of 
the glowing descriptions he had received. But for my own part, I 
was very much pleased, both with the place and the inhabitants, who 
were very civil, and happy to oblige strangers. I liked the unique 
appearance of all I saw. Orange trees, as large as half grown apple- 
trees, shooting their branches over walls of a peculiar kind of 
yellow shell stone — by the way, the only kind of stone to be seen — 
gave a very singular effect, and so far as the orange trees were con- 
cerned, a beautiful one, especially to a northern eye, accustomed to 
consider such trees as great ornaments. The houses of far the 
greater number of the inhabitants are very small. You might move 
two or three of them, roof and foundation, into some of our parlors. 
These stand on very narrow lanes, some too narrow to allow a north- 

ern cartman to drive through. You would imagine them the 
abodes of utter wretchedness and vice — but no mistake could be 
greater. The people by whom these miserable lodgings are inha- 
bited, are very orderly and virtuous indeed. They are descendants 
of Minorcan ancestors from the Mediterranean, and these constitute 
the majority of the people. There are afew Spaniards, and the re- 
mainder are principally of the ‘universal nation,’ we will not say 
‘who go about seeking whom they may devour,’ lest it should be 
said that in jest we approach too near the truth, and incline some to 
give us secret thrusts. But they jest upon each other there. On 
one occasion, one of the finest old gentlemen in the world, belong- 
ing to the East, called to a young man of an agreeable appearance : 
‘Come hither, you young yankee! I wish to introduce you to a friend 
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of mine.’ He came along, laughing and blushing, and on being in- 
troduced, said it was too true he had some yankee blood in his veins ; 
one of his parents was a yankee, and he acknowledged that although 
kind and good to him, he was ashamed of nothing in the world so 
much as the fact of his parentage. Here was a retort courteous to 
the full-blooded marino. In truth, the yankee name is in rather bad 
repute with some at the South. I one day heard a Spaniard cursing 
some man who had injured him, and after all other bad terms failed, 
he called him a ‘ yankee, and no American’ — ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ no Ame- 
rican would ever have been so mean.’ As it happened, the very 
men he appealed to as his friends to bear him out in his assertion, 
were themselves from the land of steady habits, and we were ready 
to die of suppressed mirth at their knowing winks. 

The Minorcans, who, to judge by their dwellings, we should take 
to be poor and miserable, are, on the contrary, in some cases rich and 
almost always happy. From the doors whence we might expect 
nothing but misery to issue, well-dressed, innocent girls would 
come, and they are forever dancing. They seem to meet and have 
balls every night. In the carnival time, especially, (for they are Ca- 
tholics,) they seem to go mad with mirth. Dancing and masquera- 
ding is the order of every day, while this season lasts. They go out 
into the streets, and enter every house, and turn all the furniture, 
where they find any, up side down, and do every thing but real 
injury — and then, with all sorts of instruments, not forgetting the 
tin pan, departin peace. Thus they keep it up. They have also 
what they call the ‘ posey dances,’ which we think not so bad, and 
the trick might not be out of place in Gotham, in dragging many an 
old bachelor out of his shell of snapping turtle. It is this: Some 
lady — how the first one is chosen | know not —has a bouquet of 
flowers with which she dances, and she is considered the queen of 
the evening; but toward the last, she fixes her eye on some 
bachelor, and with a great deal of grace and archness offers the 
flowers. He knows what it means, and that he is bound in all gal- 
lantry to accept the gift, and make some other queen for some other 
evening, which his favorite may appoint. The wherewithal comes 
from the new king, of course. Thus is the ball kept up, and many 
are the sly tricks resorted to, to bring wary old rats into the trap. 
The graver they are, the more sport they make. They make it a 
point not to have them expensive, and there appears to be no difii- 
culty to find some one always willing to accept the honor — but old 
bachelors or widowers are most desired. There is a great deal of 
primitive simplicity and poetry in the manners of these people, with 
which I was much pleased. One thing struck me forcibly — namely, 
their mode of disposing of their dead children. Instead of calling 
forth the most painful emotions by gloomy hangings, the heart-break- 
ing shroud, and all the soul-sickening paraphernalia of the tomb, as 
we do, their lost treasures are surrounded by fresh flowers, the win- 
dows are closed, and candles are ornamented and placed at the head 
and feet. The effect is beautiful and poetic, beyond any thing I 
ever witnessed. The grief exhibited is subdued, and proves, in these 
primitive people, an acquaintance with feelings which many a money- 
making Croesus might envy, in his chambers of gilded cornices and 
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incsinds chandeliers. Their conceptions of the tomb are not mixed 
with despair and horror. 

The fair sex of the Minorcans are not fair, but very brown, and 
they appear in the streets in full dress without hats or bonnets of any 
kind. ‘The young men are very jealous of the dandies of the North, 
who go there with sick friends — and altogether, they are rather 
clannish ; but not perhaps without good reason, for they are more 
virtuous, in general, than an equal number of our best educated 
young men would be found to be, on a fair trial ; at least, so they ap- 
peared to me. 

Among the most melancholy sights to be witnessed here, is the 
number of consumptive invalids w ho crawl about the place, with the 
hand of death upon their unresisting frames. Oh! how frequently 
does the wish arise, that we might stretch forth a hand, and command 
health to return to their emaciated forms! If there be acute misery 
in the world, it must be in witnessing the chords of life snapping, 
one by one, until the last tendril breaks, and leaves the mourner de- 
solate in a land of strangers. The young friend who went out with 
me for health, could not afford the expense of a companion: he was 
very low when he sailed, and it fell upon me, a stranger, to see to 
his wants; and even now, I cannot remember his case without emo- 
tion — how he failed day by day, until at Jast he was told he must ar- 
range his affairs — write his last letter to his widowed mother — and 
die! His eye assumed a new lustre; he could yet walk slowly 
about ; his mind was perfectly clear, and his look seemed to indicate 
that he felt like one who had made every arrangement for a long 
journey, and was about to quit his native land forever. I know not 
if many can sympathize with such a case as this; but having myself 
been so situated as to give up the expectation of ‘life, I could under- 
stand his feelings better. ‘The vault of Heaven appears to contract; 
the earth, the whole ball, seems to shrink to a size not larger than 
could be made by the hands of man, and the light of the sun casts 
a strange, sickly hue; yet this is not the least remarkable thing that 
happens, when we have received our sentence. Thus my friend bade 
adieu to the earth and all things init. I was not by him at the hour 
of his death, and I never desire to witness the ‘ last agony,’ of any, if 
I can avoid it. I would much rather suffer ‘sudden death’ myself, 
than watch the protracted demise of one to whom I may be strongly 
attached. 

As to the air of St. Augustine, I found it delightful. It was hap- 
piness to live and breathe it. The inhabitants thought it cold, and 
wore cloaks and surtouts, but I was very warm in summer clothes 
in midwinter, when I first arrived in the country. Subsequently, 
there were two or three cold winters there, which killed all the 
orange trees. The salubrity of the air is however unquestionable, 

for there is a sandy soil, and no bad swamps to engender miasma in 
the neighbourhood, while the trade-winds are almost constantly blow- 
ing on the coast. Where there are no local causes of disease, and 
there is an abundance of pure air, it is as conducive to health under 
the line as any where on the globe. However, I believe that in 
every place where men exist, they say it is healthy. I have been 
where the inhabitants did not seem to dare to venture out of doors 
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after night-fall—for I have walked about until my usual hour of retir- 
ing, without meeting a single white man in the town, and hardly 
any blacks— and yet they said their place was very healthy! But 
St. Augustine is certainlyso. It is a very excellent place for a seat 
of learning for southern youth — who have reason to fear our northern 
winter winds, or an acclimation on their return to the Soufh—and 
[hope the hint may be acted upon. It may save many valuable hives, 
and restore the fading honors of this venerable place. 

The ruins I saw seemed to indicate that the best buildings of for- 
mer times are dilapidated. But there is nothing in the surround- 
ing country, at present, to make this either a commercial or manu- 
facturing place, and there is no hope of a resurrection of its honors, 
except by muking, beside its climate, literary and scientific attrac- 
tions. Atthe time I was there —if I remember aright—the post 
arrived only twice a week, and then a pair of saddle-bags answered 
for a mail-bag. From this one may judge of the business of the 
‘ city.’ 

But of all cities and towns I ever beheld, those of Florida show 
largest in the map, and smallest when one sees them. Amelia ksland 
has also a city, by charter, which has a right to a mayor and eorpo- 
ration. This city stands at the mouth of the St. Mary’s river; 
and it shows that the Irishman’s curse,—‘ May the grass grow 
before your door !’—is no trifle. Grass grows before the doors of all 
the rookeries in the place, and is the strongest evidence of dissolu- 
tion a deserted city ean exhibit. There are not enough inhabitants in 
the place, if they were to elect each other as aldermen, to form a 
quorum. However, there would be none to protest against their 
proceedings, should they vote to bring in pure and wholesome water 
without appealing to the people. The deserted wooden shanties stand 
on a very handsome hill, and indeed this is one of the finest places 
in the territory for a gentleman’s seat. It was chosen as a place of 
export for cotton, during the last war. The inhabitants were a law- 
less gang of smugglers, who bought cotton for little or nothing of 
the planters, and sold it at enormous prices to the foreign cruisers. 
lt is said by some who were there at the time, that no man would 
stand up and sit down again for less thar a dollar. So well are the 
wages of iniquity generally paid, while it is too often the case that 
virtue and patriotism starve. 

But not to conclude with a reflection so melancholy — for after all, 
‘virtue is its own reward’ —I will repeat one of the stories of a tra- 
veler on horseback, which I heard from the hero himself. He had 
a journey to make between the two famous cities just mentioned, and 
it was reported by the post-rider and others that there was a fierce 
robber on the road, whom he escaped only by furious driving. Our 
hero was under the necessity of going, and he had —a rare article 
in Florida— money to take with him. Not being inclined to meet 
an unknown enemy unprepared, he procured a dirk and a brace of 
pistols, and the largest and fleetest horse in the place, and off he 
started. After travelling some miles, he reached the suspicious — 
borhood just about night-fall. Like many a soldier, he felt brave y 
day-light, but in the dark, not a frog croaked, or a dry limb snapped, 
but he grasped his arms convulsively, checked his horse, and lis- 
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tened earnestly; then he would spur his steed on again. He had just 

descended ashort hill, and crossed a bridge formed of small unhewn 

pine trees and rubbish, when his horse stopped short and snorted fear- 

fully. What was to be done? In the thick bushes, almost within pis- 

tol shot, he saw the outline of the murderer. The hair of his head 

stood on ‘end, and his flesh crawled. His horse, catching the infection 

of his rider’s fear, wheeled short round, and flew like lightning back. 

He ran thus some two or three miles, before he thought what he was 
doing. Knowing if he returned without firing a shot, after all his pre- 
parations, that he would be bored for life, he checked his Rosinante, 

returned, and cocking his pistol, advanced at agood round trot, charged 
within pistol shot, and fired on his cool and determined enemy. 
Without waiting for a bidding, his horse turned again and flew back, 
as at first, like the wind. Checking himself sooner than before, 
however, he reloaded his pistol, advanced the third time, and dis- 
charged it“again, and again fled—but not with like success; for 
when he reached the bridge, down it went, and ‘the horse and his 
rider,’ and logs and rubbish — an undistinguishable mass — were all 
in the muddy stream together. He felt the murderer on his back, 
holding him down, and expected every moment to have a Spanish 
knife drawn from ear to ear. He cried aloud for mercy, but all was 
in vain; the villain was astride his back, while he begged for his life, 
and offered to deliver up every cent. But no answer was returned. 
Making a sudden desperate effort, he threw off his enemy, and found 
it was nothing but logs and rubbish! Then he asked himself, rubbing 
his eyes, and wide awake, ‘ Why did he not follow, and fix me while 
I was down? I must have finished him!’ With this persuasion, he 
went back very softly, peering to the right and left, stopping and 
going on again, taking care all the time not to break a dry branch, or 
make any noise, until at last he approached, like an Indian, to within 
striking distance of his ambushed enemy, when, as he was just about 
to take ample vengence with his dagger, he found he was no match 
for—an old gray stump! How he gathered up his courage after this, 
and helped his charger out of the mire of the creek — was his own 
business. But not to leave the contempt upon the memory of our 
hero, I will show that if he could only fairly have seen his enemy, 
he was no coward; for on another occasion this very man, single- 
handed and alone, took five desperate runaway negroes prisoners at 
once. They were armed with two or three guns, axes, and Jarge 
knives, and were out in the woods whenhe met them. Seeing them 
first, he approached cautiously, and placed himself in the way they 
were proceeding, and at a fortunate moment sprang out and told 
them to throw down their arms, and march to the right about, or he 
would give the word of command to his men in the brush to shoot 
every one of them down in an instant. Not suspecting any man 
would dare to act thus without the means of enforcing his threat, they 
did as they were commanded, and he walked up and took their guns, 
and marched them all before him into town. An exploit like this 
I have heard of having been performed on some Hessians, by an 
Irishman in the revolution; and when General Washington asked 
him how he, a single man, could capture five, he could only account 
-for it by saying that he ‘ surrounded them!’ 
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There was a time when all about the lines of Florida and Georgia 
there were wild border men, of a desperate character; and it was 
« ‘em the case that as sure as a negro put his head outside of the gates 
of St. Augustine, he was seized, carried off, and sold. But since 
the Americans have obtained possession, outrages of this kind 
rarely or never happen. In another article I may say something re- 
specting the state of the laws and means of securing justice in the 
territory, but more, at present, ‘ this deponent saith not.’ Orson. 


THE SKY. 


*Tat sky we look up to, though glorious and fair, 
Is looked up to the more, because Heaven is there.’ 


Fain sky ! — what hast thou in the time of spring ? 
Birds, borne along on the joyous wing ; 

Feathery clouds and fleeting showers — 

Odors, breathed up from the fresh-blown flowers ; 
Echoes of voices and song on earth, 

Of the child’s light laugh, and the peasant’s mirth ; 
Blue gleams, bnght from the re kiss, 

And trembling as if from excess of bliss. 


And what is thine in the summer’s eve, 

When the full bright sun hath taken his leave ? 
Clouds, that are nch as young Hope’s dreams — 
Rainbow coloring, and amber beams ; 

Flushes of crimson glory, growing, 

Like a maiden’s blush, more intensely glowing 
Beneath the ardent gazer’s view — 

Purple twilight, and fragrant dew. 


What hast thou in the depth of night? 
Grandeur, and beauty, and calm moonlight ; 
Stars, bright stars, on their thrones on high, 
Making their voiceless melody. 

Prayers, sent up from the sleepless bed — 
Sounds of the weary sentinel’s tread : 
Murmurs of forests, by light winds stirred, 
And melting music from night’s own bird. 


What is below thee ? — a land of sin, 

Where sorrow and death have entered in ; 

Where tears have darkened the brightest eyes, 

And the rosiest lip breathes forth sad sighs; ' 
Where the sunny curls blanch with the hand of time, 
And the purest spirits are tinged with crime : : 
Where the flowers, and the trees, and the birds must die, 
And all things tell of mortality! 


What ifbeyond thee ?—a world where the power 

Of time cannot wither a single flower ; 

Where the earthly stains of our human clay 

In the streams of mercy are washed away; __ 

Where there comes not a shade o’er the tranquil brow; 
Where the voice never sounds in one tone of wo. 

Fair sky! we forget half our sorrow and care, _ 

When we gaze upon thee, and think — Heaven is there! 
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the First —in regard to his most illustrious work, 

















THOUGHTS ON LORD BACON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue memory of the great and the good of past times is a precious 
trust committed to mankind for safe keeping. It seems to be the 
least that we can do, to watch tenderly over their posthumous fame, 
and by repelling the oblivious influences of time, dissipating the mis- 
apprehensions of ignorance, or combatting the severity of prejudices, 
to pay something of that immense and uncancellable debt of grati- 
tude which the world owes to the illustrious spirits of elder time. 
Although dead, they yet speak to mankind in accents of matchless 
eloquence and persuasive virtue: they are constantly acting toward 
us the part of friends; they are accomplishing for our minds, by 
their noble thoughts and resplendent examples, what cannot be ac- 
complished by any other conceivable means. Should not we be eager 
to exert ourselves for ¢hem, in the only way in which we are now per- 
mitted to manifest respect, by cherishing and honoring their names ? 
In executing this sacred office, we are not called upon to indulge in 
fulsome panegyric, or taliteerinninsan praise; we need not become the 
extenuants of crime nor the apologists of error, It is unjust to any 
human being, however high his characteristics, to make him out a 
demi-god, or deny his participation of those moral infirmities which 
seem to be the necessary adjuncts of humanity, because they form 
the conditions of its progressive development in wisdom and virtue, 

Impartiality of judgment, accuracy of conception, exactness of re- 

mark, are all that justice requires of him who makes his estimate of 
the character of men, whether living or dead. . So far is a suspension 
of these qualities pardonable in the mind that casts its iaquiring 
glances oyer the character of the departed, that their exercise here 
is even more sternly demanded, by the consideration so strong to the 
generous mind, that if our sentence be unjust, the unfortunate sub- 
ject of its severity is beyond the possibility of explanation or self- 
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The will of Lord Bacon contained the following remarkable words : 
‘Formy name and memory, L leave it to other men’ s charitable speeches 
and to foreign nations, and to the next ages.’ This declaration could 
not have sprung from any other than a lofty soul. It indicated the 
existence in the mind of its author of a sentiment which is perhaps 
peculiar to large and generous intellects—an intelligent conscious- 
ness of merit, not at once appreciable by their fellow men, and a noble 
confidence in the ultimate justice of mankind. Indeed, Bacon had 
much stronger reasons than the divine dictum of our Saviour, (‘ a pro- 
phet, etc.,’) and the.voice of philosophy, for commending his memory 
‘to foreign nations and to the aext ages;’ since even in. that age his 
fame was greater, and sounded louder abroad, than at-home in his 
own nation. He was evidently much underratedgand his philosophy 
both misunderstood and despised, by his own times; of which the 
saying of one of his royal contemporaries — we think it was Charles 
(the Novum 
Organum,) ‘ that it was like the peace of God, that passeth all under- 
standing’ —is a bona fide illustration. This most preposterous and 
bectle-blind decision of kingly authority was not much unlike that 
which the poet Waller delivered himself of, when he spoke as follow- 
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eth: ‘The old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath published a 
tedious poem on the fall of man ; if its length be not considered as 
a merit, it hath no other. If onch was the début of the proudest 
of all the proud products of péesy, at a later era, what other than 
it did actually experience could have been the initiative of a new 
and bold philosophy which was at variance, at so many points, with 
the prevailing prejudices and notions of the day 4 
But Bacon was préeminently ‘the servant of posterity,’ as well 
as its confiding creditor. His mind was too far reaching, to rest its 
hopes on the verdict of his own unpropitious age and country. His 
prophetic glance shot ahead, beyond the darkened and prejudiced at- 
mosphere that enclosed his immortal labors, and rested even then with 
proud satisfaction, on the glorious hemisphere of light that was soon 
to be the revealing theatre of their unsurpassed merits and unend- 
ing triumphs. Of his great work he thus expresses himself: ‘I 
am persuaded that it rwull gain upon men’s minds in age — after 
some time to be passed over.’ This strong confidence in the final 
adjudication of posterity was something very different from the 
presumptuous and ridiculous anticipation of success which springs 
from ignorance and vanity. It was the modest estimate of a truly 
learned and exalted man, who loved the truth for its own sake— 
who coveted nothing so eagerly as the enlightenment of humanity, 
and was modestly but deeply conscious of being ‘in advance’ of 
his age. As additional evidences that neither Lord Bacon nor his 
philosophy was appreciated in the age which gave them birth, wemay 
mention that Queen Elizabeth is said to have believed him to be ‘a 
man rather of show than of depth,’ and that Sir Edward Coke, who, 
according to D’Israeli, was ‘a mere great lawyer, whose mind had 
little of the breadth of intellectual attainments, and no depth of phi- 
Josophical taste or discernment,’ treated the pursuits and works of 
his illustrious compeer with marked contempt. But in spite of the 
short-sighted views and narrow philosophy which baricadoed his 
way, and met his propositions with the flippant opposition of igno- 
rance or the freezing apathy of pride and self-sufficiency, the great 
pioneer of science did not lose his courage —did not falter in his 
bright career, or give way to the palsy of despondency. His confi- 
dence in the inherent dignity of knowledge, and the real capacities 
of the human intellect, was too strong to break down under the 
puny blows and insignificant weapons of a superannuated philosophy. 
It is evident from many observations scattered through his works, and 
repeated in various forms, that he did not build on present anticipa- 
tions,’ but looked forward to the time to come, both for the fruits of his 
labors and the security and amplitude of his fame. There is no doubt 
that Bacon’s mind was immeasurably ahead of his own generation ; 
but still, actuated by the true impulse of benevolence, it felt little 
joy in rushing forward, in its solitary greatness, while every step 
created a wider chasm between itself and the vast multitude that 
were plodding on or halting behind. Hence his assiduous labors to 
diffuse the knowledge which irradiated his own mind, and overthrow 
those baseless fabrics whose tottering foundations and worthless 
materials his sagacity early penetrated, and now longed to expose. 
It was one of the leading objects of his new philosophy to unfold the 
proper motives for pursuing, and the proper mode of investigating, 
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and arriving at the truth, or knowledge, with which, in Bacon’s ver- 
bology, it was always syonymous. He detected various errors in the 
mode of pursuing science, prevalent in his day, which impeded the 
progress of knowledge. The principal of these originated in ‘ mis- 
taking its end and scope,’ and ‘from handling it by parts.’ He accord- 
ingly finds fault, not only with ‘those who have sought knowledge 
for itself, and not for benefit, or ostentation, or any practical enable- 
ment in the course of their life,’ but with those too ‘ who have pro- 
pounded to themselves a wrong mark, namely, satisfaction, or causes 
of things that tallied with their own anticipative notions, with little 
or no regard to their conducement to practical purposes, or farther 
discoveries.’ According to Bacon — which indeed every one must 
acknowledge to be a just representation — ‘the true end, scope, or 
office of knowledge, does not consist in any plausible, delectable, 
reverend, or admired discourse, or any satisfactory arguments, but in 
effecting and working, and in discovery of particulars not revealed 
before, for the better conduct and help of man’s life’ Here is pre- 
sented, in one luminous statement, the grand object of Lord Bacon’s 
labors; the converging point of all his achievements ; the final real- 
ization of which was spread out before his mental vision in one bril- 
liant perspective, cheering his mind under the pressure of its cares, 
and inspiriting it onward to more vigorous efforts in the field of its 
arduous exertion. 

The peculiar grandeur, prophetic depth, as well as confiding san- 
guineness of his views of the future progress of knowledge, cannot be 
better illustrated, than by the following striking passage found in his 
tract styled ‘ Valerius Terminus, or the Interpretation of Nature.’ 
‘It is true that there is a limitation rather potential than actual, 
which is when the effect is possible, but the time or place yieldeth 
not the matter or basis whereupon man would work. But notwith- 
standing these precincts and bounds, let it be believed, and appeal 
thereof made to time, with renunciation, nevertheless, to all the vain 
and abusing promises of the alchymists and magicians, and such like 
light, idle, ignorant, credulous and fantastical wits and sects, that 
the new-found world of land was not greater addition to the ancient 
continent than there remaineth at this day a world of inventions 
and sciences unknown, having respect to those that are known, with 
this difference, that the ancient regions of knowledge will seem as 
barbarous, compared with the new, as the new regions of people 
seem barbarous compared to many of the old.’ How splendidly have 
these anticipations been realized by mankind since Bacon’s time! 
We certainly have reason to believe that large encroachments have 
been made on the terra incognita of possible inventions and improve- 
ments, within the lapse of the last thirty years. The steam-boat, the 
cotton-gin, and the rail-road —the profound discoveries of modern 
chemistry, of natural history, and of the arts in general —attest the 
rich capabilities of the human mind, and the almost inexhaustible 
resources of nature. They show us not only what man has done, but 
what he may do, and make it perfectly credible, that the future is 
richer than the present, as the present is richer than the past, in all 
that contributes to the multiplication of human power over the 
elements of nature, and their reduction to the purposes of human 
civilization and happiness. It would be interesting to inquire to 
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what extent the world is indebted to the great master of the induc- 
tive philosophy for the present flourishing state of the arts and sciences, 
and the glorious advances that have been made in them during the 
present century, in their applications to the wants of humanity. But 
the inquiry would be as difficult as it would be interesting. Nomortal 
mind could come to a satisfactory conclusion, by attempting toreason 
it out. But Conjecture might innocently employ herself in the task, 
and come to no very wild conclusion, should she declare, that no 
tongue could tell or imagination conceive the priceless benefits that 
have already resulted, and are still to result, from the labors of that 
illustrious friend of mankind. 

We have already adverted to the blessings which Lord Bacon has 
conferred on our race. They are diversified, numerous, and inva- 
luable. If we should attempt to calculate their numerical extent, we 
should find them defying all arithmetical analysis; for Imagination 
herself might well retreat from a task that would send her abroad 
to interrogate the wide dominion of art, and the almost limitless 
world of intellectual life. But she would come back with answer 
of eloquent and most satisfactory fulness. What a glorious proces- 
sion of mighty thoughts, of brilliant inventions, and of beautiful 
illustrations, would pass in review before the eager gaze of a truth- 
loving and curious eye! Nor would such a review be superfluous 
or unnecessary. Men have, it is true, cherished the name of the 
great inductive chief with some respect. They have styled him 
the ‘ father of experimental science,’ ‘ the Columbus of the philoso- 
phical world’ — and so far it is well. But who will assert that reve- 
rence enough has been paid, or probably ever will be paid, to so 
great a benefactor ? 

Ingratitude is, after all, too often the infirmity of man, whether 
considered as an individual or as a member of society. Notwith- 
standing our natural susceptibility of grateful emotions, it is still 
true, that without a constant care and recollection on our part, this 
susceptibility will lose its vigor, and fail to discharge its legitimate 
office. It is a necessary result of our physical and mental organiza- 
tion, that we should cease to have a vivid sense of things when they 
have passed beyond our cognitive perceptions, and when other ob- 
jects have begun to occupy the immediate notice of the senses. It 
is Owing to this imperfection and constituted treachery of memory, 
that benefits and benefactors are so soon forgotten. They give way 
before a jostling multitude of present objects, rushing in at the vari- 
ous avenues of the soul, destined in their turn to be driven forth, 
and to sink like lead into the ocean of forgetfulness. 

All profess to admire the genius and labors of Bacon; but how 
much of our homage is more than mere lip-service! It is easy to 
learn the /anguage of laudation, but not so easy to use it intelligently 
and feelingly.. We may do so, without knowing or caring to know 
a single characteristic that makes it just. But to feel a genuine ad- 
miration, we must have a sight of the object — we must view it long 
and steadily ; otherwise, our conceptions of its real nature will re- 
main partial and unsatisfactory, and our pretensions to criticism, 
and our notes of praise, be equally contemptible. 

The name and character of this illustrious man surely ought to 
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be dear to every lover of science, and every friend of his race. So 
large, various, and rich were his offerings at the shrine of knowledge ; 
so immense his contributions to the cause of truth; so vigorous the 
touch by him communicated to the human mind; that his worship 
should be found céextensive with the limits of humanity. If then 
we would pay acceptable service to his memory, let us recollect that 
it can be done in no other way than by studying his immortal works, 
and gazing on the image of his character there mirrored forth. By 
so doing, we shall gain a correct and an exalted impressivn of his 
moral and intellectual qualities. In the solemn magnificence of his 
style, and manner both of expression and illustration—in the majesty 
of his thoughts, and the elevation of his sentiments—we have a sort 
of loquens pictura of the man from whose capacious intellect they 
burst into existence. His views of things, of knowledge, and of na- 
ture, are grand and impressive. They were evidently the views of 
a feeling, thoughtful, and somewhat enthusiastic mind, and as far 
removed from the sordidness of a selfish and venial spirit, as earth 
from Heaven. No reader can faithfully peruse his essays, or the 
‘Advancement of Learning,’ or even almost a single fragment bear- 
ing the impress of his hand, without inhaling a particle of that 
divinity, goodness, solid wisdom, and deep veneration for the 
great interests of humanity, with which they are every where richly 
impregnated. But yet Lord Bacon was not faultless. He was some- 
times wrong in his philosophy, and many of his opinions were evi- 
dently tinged with superstition, while others were superficial and 
unjust. He had, it is true, broken the ehains of scholastic babble and 
time-honored dogmatism ; but the rust that he could not remove, and 
the stiffness they had necessarily imparted to his intellectual motions, 
even when freedom from their galling embrace was fully attained, 
were the impediments that retarded, though they did not prevent, 
his onward march —they precluded the universality, but did not 
check the certainty, or eclipse the glory, of his triumph. The virtues 
and faults of such a man cannot but be an intensely interesting sub- 
ject of inquiry. He who occupies so proud a niche in the temple of 
fame, must of necessity acquire, even forthe minuter features of his 
character, a closer inspection than they probably deserve. The fact, 
however, that they were the characteristics of one of the intellec- 
tual sovereigns of the human race, invests them with an accredited 
title, if commendable, to a warmer, a louder praise ——if censurable, 
to aseverer, and of course a more public, reprobation. At least, such 
is the practice of the world — whether just or not, is another ques- 
tion. It is familiar to every one, that the character of Lord Bacon, 
considered in this important aspect, has suffered under severe, and it 
cannot be said entirely unjust, imputations. Charges of extensive 
corruption, in the discharge of his high duties as Lord Chancellor 
of England, were made against him, and partially established, in con- 
sequence of which he was degraded from his high dignities, and for 
a while plunged in deep disgrace. Yet we cannot but think that he 
has been condemned in a spirit too stern, and in terms too harsh and 
unsympathizing. That his reputation has suffered far more than 
the established facts of the case warrant, is an opinion which has 
long been held by a few, and which, as it is said, is so well supported 
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by statements recently brought forward by Mr. Basil Montague, ina 
late work on the life of Lord Bacon, that it is likely to become uni- 
versal. ‘Itisclearlyshown,’ says Lord Brougham, in a note appended 
to his recent theologico-philosophical performance, ‘that he was 
prevailed upon by the intrigues of James [., and his profligate minis- 
try, to abandon his defence, and sacrifice himself to their base and 
crooked policy. One thing, however, is undeniable—that those who 
so loudly blame Bacon, overlook the meanness of almost all the 
great statesmen of those courtly times.’ It is nothing but common 
justice, that in our estimation of his character, we should remember 
the ‘ vitia temporis,’ as well as the ‘vitia hominis.’ The former do 
not, it is true, excuse, but they often extenuate the latter. They in- 
crease the temptations and facilities, while they lessen the guilt, of 
their commission. Lord Bacon is reported by one of his earliest bio- 
graphers — Dr. Rawley, his chaplain—to have said that ‘he was 
frail, and did partake of the abuses of the times;’ upon which this 
writer proceeds to remark as follows: ‘ And surely of its severities 
also. The great cause of his suffering is to some a secret. I leave 
them to find out by his words to King James: I wish as I am the first 
sol may be the last sacrifice in your times, and when your private appe- 
tite is resolved that a creature shal) be sacrificed, it is easy to pick up 
sticks enough from any thicket, whither it had strayed, to make a 
fire to offer it with.’ It is not our purpose, at present, to pursue this 
question im extenso. Many additional facts might be stated, and much 
more be said, but this is not the place. We may observe, however, 
that the well-known lines of Pope have probably done more than 
any thing else toward circulating and perpetuating exaggerated im- 


pressions of the moral delinquency of this foremost of wisdom’s chil- 
dren. 


‘If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.’ 


This is giving him a ‘bad préeminence’ with a vengeance. Surely 
if poetry may be a splendid vehicle of truth, it may also be made a 
base instrument of slander and falsehood. For it is not true that 
Bacon was ‘the meanest of mankind.’ Why was he the meanest 4 
Was it because, in the tumultuous whirl of public affairs, in the dis- 
tracted moments of pecuniary embarrassment, in the weakness of 
private sympathy, he erred, and momentarily strayed from the enclo- 
sures of judicial rectitude — which fault too, was contrary to every 
avowed and admitted principle of his character, and the whole spirit 
and tenor of his writings. Bacon’s course did exhibit a deflexion 
from duty, but it was only the stoop of the eagle from his lofty flight. 

No: these famous lines do not tell the truth, because they tell 
more than is true. They are unjust to the memory of a very good 
and a very noble-minded man. It may be true that he whose 
glory they asperse, because they unworthily exaggerate his guilt, 
was ‘the wisest and brightest,’ but that he can with any propriety 
be handed down to posterity, as ‘ the meanest of mankind,’ is a doc- 
trine which historical accuracy and logical discrimination equally 
condemn. Poetical adjudications, however, are perhaps generally to 
be received with several grains of allowance. Truth is a creature 
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sometimes handsomely panegyrized, sometimes brilliantly adorned, 
but not unfrequently, also, very roughly handled by the sons of Par- 
nassus. Her fair features are often discolored by the bold brush of 
fancy, and her faultless form distorted by the rack, or suited to the 
Procrustean dimensions of a laboring invention. The calumnious 
couplet just referred to is both an exemplification and a proof of 
this remark. H. 


A WHISPER OF DEATH. 





* Have | not pray’d for life — 
I that am so belov’d, that love again, ; 
With such a heart of tendrils ? Bi 


‘ A fearful thing that love and death may dwell 
In the same world.’ Mrs. Hemans. Be 


ee ae 


tat AI. : 


Tis past! and yet methinks I hear it still, 
That low, electric tone, that on my ear, 
Stole in that hour when joy my soul did fill, 
Awakening up a strange mysterious fear. 
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Was it thy voice, O Death! that like a spell, | 
Cast this dark shadow o’er my buoyant mirth ? 








Was it thy voice that bade me say farewell 
To the deep music of this laughing earth ? a 

I had forgot thee! Once there was a time ; 
When thy chill presence could supremely bless ; 
And long I call’d, but in thy distant clime, 3 
Thou wouldst not heed my spirit’s weariness. " 

ye 

But nowachange has come. Strong Love hath wrought S 
A golden thread within my life’s array, i 
And nerv’d by pinion’d Hope, my tireless thought, & 
Like a thing dressed in sunbeams, sports away 5 

e 

In the far, boundless future: flushing all A 





The distant landscape with its mystic gleam, 
And stirring hidden springs, until they call, 
In the bewildering cadence of a dream, 


And bid me hasten onward. Wherefore then 
Wouldst thou thus cast thy dark, mysterious veil 
Across my young life’s path, and wake again 
Thy boding hie in the passing gale ’? 


Per Lie abe oeae 











Away! Iclaimthee not. Canst thou not find 
Some fitter guest to grace thy still abode ? 
Some unprized being, that hath ceaseless pined 
To lock in thy safe realm existence’ load? 








Enough, enough there are: oh! pass not by 
Yon narrow prison-house, where day and night 

There sits, with fetter’d limb and listless eye, 

An unresisting victim. See! the light 
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That sickens in his cell hath sadly told 

Of what from him is hidden, and with cry 
Of wild despair he clasps the iron cold 

Unto his bleeding heart, and prays — to die! 


Yet will not one suffice? Then haste away 
And wrap thy ready garments round that chill 
And withered form that like a ruin gray, 
Amid the waste of years, seems oo still ; 


As if to add one trophy to the train 
Of the invidious spoiler. How the frost 
Of retrospection keen hath chok’d each vein 
Of love within him, and he seems quite lost 


Amid the stranger faces that move on, 
Nor heed the stricken pilgrim, till his soul 
Sinks ’neath a restless dread, that he alone 
May fail to reach the long-expected goal. 


Thou lingerest still! Say dost thou rather prize, 
As offerings to thine ever-growing shrine, 
Some brighter jewel that imbedded lies 
Stull in the depths of strong affection’s mine? 


Thou seekest not in vain! Throw off thy garb 
Of fearfulness and awe, and softly steal 
Unto yon cradled-one, and plant thy barb 
So gently, that perchance it will not feel 


The blow that tears the fragile web of life 
It scarce can call its own; but thou mayst see, 
E’en as a beam that with the cloud holds strife, 
A smile, half-shadowed, as it turns to thee. 
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But come not here, Odeath! J may not brook 
Thy sullen domination, for I move 

Amid a picture-world, and joyous look 
Through an unclouded atmosphere of love, 
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And life, and es ; and this heart doth bear 
Within its crystal depths, e’en as a source 


Arch’d o’er by clustering boughs, the image clear 
Of one, that is the day-star to its course. 


Yet why that bitter glance ? Oh! question not 
This bosom’s child-like trust. It may not be! 

We that have twined together; whose fair lot 
Hath been a wealth of sunshine; on whose sea 


Of life, one sail hath flutter’d ; and who, out 
Of one mind’s urn have drank ; say, is there aught 
Like change could come between us, or foul doubt, 
To which e’en death itself were almost nought ? 


My soul grows faint within me: yet I love, 
Still love to fond excess: oh! ruthless one! 

Stay for awhile thy dart, and should I prove 
A victim to this passion, hasten on, 


And I will joy to meet thee, and will clasp 

Thine icy hand in mine, and yield my breath 
Unto thy slightest bidding, while I grasp 

Thy full and opiate cup, and bless thee, Death ! 


Charleston, (S. C.,) Oct., 1836. 
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MAJOR ROCKET. 


Mrve is an awkward nature. Ihave never been apt at taking the 
tide of fortune, even when setting most auspiciously in the true di- 
rection. Some how, I invariably see the chance when too late, put 
off its employment, and linger until the ebb, and then, when the 
effort is of no avail, I plunge incontinently forward. As you may 
suppose, my course then is entirely up-hill, or, to continue the figure, 
up-current — full of riffles, snags, and sawyers, like that of a Missis- 
sippi steamboat. In large and little matters, all the same, it is never 
my good fortune to take advantage of the opportunity. I can see it 
well enough after it has gone by, and when there is no recall — but 
not before. Looking back upon the past time, and enumerating to 
myself the lost chances, their name seems to be legion, and they 
stand before me like so many living and mocking commentaries upon 
my dilly-dallying and sluggish disposition. The misfortune is, that 
I can neither complain of others nor of myself — were I to do the 
one, I feel that I should be unjust; and there is no necessity for the 
other. They anticipate my self-reproaches ; and in this respect, at 
least, they serve me, and save me from a world of trouble. Nor is 
my knowledge of my own failing confined to myself; my friends and 
enemies are alike acquainted with it, and the nickname of ‘ Topic, 
the Unready,’ which they have given me, pursues me in every quarter, 
and keeps pace with my destiny. The stage and steamboat are al- 
ways sure to leave me just as | arrive out of breath; the show has 
just closed or is gone before I look upon it, and there is sure to be 
some acquaintance at hand, at the unlucky moment of disappoint- 
ment, to exclaim, ‘Ah, Topic, my dear fellow —as usual — just in 
time to be — too late !’ 

This is the curse !—TI came into the world by half an hour too 
late, and after the propertime. I have tried through life, but in vain, 
to recover that lost halfhour. In all things I feel its loss — in trifling 
and important concerns I suffer by it equally — and whether I love 
or hate — whether I come to woo or fight, | am still sure never to 
be in time ; I am always ‘ Topic, the Unready.’ It is true that my 
friends ascribe my misfortunes to another cause, and insist that my 
inveterate habit of talking, in illustration of which they have given 
me the first part of my title, is the sole occasion of my various mis- 
haps; but either I do not know myself, which would be strange in- 
deed — or they are studiously bent to misrepresent me. I never 
talk out of season, though, I confess, I frequently come too late to 
talk with any hope of success. Some other confounded fellow has 
‘used up’ all my arguments, or the audience is just gone as | begin 
to lay them down. Every body admits, however, that I talk well; 
yet they contend, and most strongly too, that there is no necessity 
for me to talk at all. Every body insists that I am always in too great 
a hurry — yet they clamor that Lamnever in time. My friends are 
continually asking my opinion, and provoking me to argument, yet 
they are sure never to listen to me out, or acknowledge the justice 
of what I say; and I am mortified to death, daily, to discover that 
they are invariably inclined to agree in opinion, after all I have said, 
with some green-eyed man sitting in a corner, who has only shaken his 


head and said nothing ! 
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But let me be more particular, that my misfortunes may be the bet- 
ter understood. There was Emily Postlethwaite —a girl among a 
thousand. My love affairs with her may not inaptly illustrate the ge- 
neral difficulties of my situation. I was just half an hour too late 
with her. But you shall see. I loved her—I most certainly loved 
her — and used to talk with her for hours — and though, it is true, I 
never said to her a word about love, I yet thought, and think still, 
that I had made a favorable impression upon her heart. I was al- 
ways at her residence — and I talked with her father, her mother, 
her grandmother, great-grandmother, and thirty-six cousins, all in 
turn, and all at atime, and it is generally admitted that I talked ad- 
mirably well to all of them—so admirably that they all preferred 
infinitely to hear me talk to saying any thing themselves, and this I 
hold to be the most conclusive evidence. To Emily, however, I was 
devoted ; I escorted her here and there, and followed her every where. 
I wrote song and sonnet in her favor —some of them published in 
the magazines, and acknowledged to be very pretty. I spoke to her, 
and sung to her — rode with her, and walked with her — danced with 
her, and dined with her— in short I did every thing that the most 
familiar lover might with propriety do, except, perhaps, the one thing 
most necessary of all— though I talked with her incessantly, I never 
talked of the one and only subject —I never popped the question. 

But I had meditated the matter often, and I had at length come to 
the resolution to do so. I decided that the time had arrived, and I 
thought I had sufficiently paved the way for the introduction of the 
momentous subject ; and, one evening, when my thoughts had been 
prepared with previous thinking, and my spirits provoked by previ- 
ous champaign, I sallied forth from my lodgings, almost in bridal 
trim, and took my way to Mr. Postlethwaite’s fashionable residence 
in Chestnut-street. The family was all at home, and Emily herself 
looked lovelier than ever. I felt myself unavoidably growing elo- 
quent as I surveyed her, and felt that | should make my proposals 
after the most graceful and effective manner; but I struggled and 
kept myself from premature speech, and determined to loiter among 
the company, quietly in waiting, but still earnest and impatient for 
the desired opportunity. I had evidently some time to wait, as there 
was something of company present. There was a poet and a pain- 
ter, and several other persons given to such trifling pursuits ! I was, 
to speak with due modesty, the only philosopher in the room ; and I 
was something more than surprised to find my fair one devoting much 
more of her time to my neighbors than it struck me was altogether 
consistent with good sense and a proper understanding. Above 
all, I was vexed to find her so attentive to my how-d’ye-do acquaint- 
ance, Bill Walton, whom, in order that he should properly judge of 
the merits of my chosen, I had myself introduced to her acquaint- 
ance. But this attention to him, upon second thought, I set down 
entirely to her regard for me. 

Some fine engravings from Helvetian scenery lay upon the table 
before us, to which Walton had called her attention. 

‘We have no such achievements from the hands of our artists, 
Miss Emily,’ said he — ‘ indeed we have not the material — we want 
the scenery itself. Such wondrous indications of her power nature 
does not often exhibit to our eyes in this country.’ 
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It was then the fashion, and is too much now, to deny and to dis- 
parage the wonderful beauties, natural and moral, and, indeed, every 
thing which is peculiar to our country; and Emily, to my great 
disquiet, readily adopted the sentiment of Walton. Her reply an- 
noyed me, and there was something in her look at Walton, while she 
spoke, which added to my inconvenience a little. 

‘None, none,’ she replied, in a tone of disappointment and regret, 
coupled at the same time with an air of abstraction, which, however, 
seemed to disappear as Walton, in a whisper, concluded his remark. 

Mr. Cambridge, a member of Congress, a gentleman of some pre- 
tension and appearance, interfered : 

‘ We are not deficient, however, in the objects of moral contempla- 
tion,’ he said, with an air of the schools, ‘though we may lack,’ he 
continued, ‘some few of the natural wonders which are here deline- 
ated. Has not ‘ Liberty’ made an effort, and are nother exhibitions in 
America upon a scale as magnificent as these rude rocks, and shows, 
and ‘shelvings down?’ Her achievements in our land, which, by-the- 
way, | must take occasion to say, is just as well as supplied with stu- 
pendous and striking scenery as any other, I have thrown into a just 
obscurity the mere external and natural wonders of the old world. 
Our moral and political stature,’ 

Here I interposed. I saw what was coming, and could not forbear 
exclaiming, while falling, unhappily for myself, into the very error of 
habit 1 was seeking to reprove: ‘Nay, my good Sir, let us have no 
more of this same ad captandum about what we are and what we 
may be. That would do very well for a Whig or Tammany Hall 
meeting, and would admirably suit and split the ears of the ground- 
lings, but cannot very greatly enlighten or amuse the intellect of a 
fashionable young lady. What does Miss Emily care whether ‘ Li- 
berty’ prefers ours to all other countries or not? The thing affects 
her in neither one way nor another. Besides, freedom is a word not 
known in the vocabulary of a modern fair one and fashionable. —_Li- 
berty is democratic and vulgar, and rich merchants and fine ladies 
have nothing to do with it. The ladies have no right even to talk or 
dream of it, since they toil for empire, the proper increase of autho- 
rity. Their business is conquest and captives. Talk to them of 
bonds rather, of dungeons in the arms of love : of chains, though they 
be made of flowers; and servitude, though it be inthe gardens of 
beauty, and in the cultivation of those plants which are the favourite 
of that worst of tyrants, love! Tell them of bands of roses, and 
shackles of jessamines and honeysuckle, and prisons of moon-lighted 
and leaf-covered bowers: any thing but liberty. We have no liberty. 
Neither you, nor I, nor any of our sex. We are slaves to some des- 
potism or other; and obtain our emancipation from one, only to run 
headlong and blind into another of even worse character. If we are 
not slaves of women, we are of men, and vice versa. We have no 
liberty. We are as much in bondage as any people under the sun. 
In fact, there can be no freedom for the great mass. They were 
never intended to be free. Take from them that restraint, which, if 
it be not chains actually, is nevertheless so in effect, and they are the 
veriest brutes and savages that walk. There are some men born ex- 
pressly to be slaves — liberty would be poison and death to them, as 
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poison in some cases — that of Mithridates of Pontus for instance — 
is healthful and nutritious.’ 

‘Dear me, Mr. Topic, how long you can talk on so tedious a sub- 
ject. I’m sure I have not heard a single syllable of all you have been 
saying, except one pretty sentence about jessamines and honey- 
suckles. Your speech has been like a wild wilderness, into which, 
being a lover of steril solitude, you have, with a niggardly hand, ad- 
mitted but a few flowers, and those more for the sake of contrast than 
for their own beauty and the relief which they might bring.’ 

So spake a lively little girl whom I had not before remarked, so 
earnestly had I been engaged in my observations. 

‘ And you, miss,’ I replied, ‘ have been the industrious bee to 
ferret and find out those few flowers, without regarding the whole 
wilderness you speak of beside. Yet is that wilderness — though it 
forms so trifling an object of our contemplation — spread out in all 
its variety and loveliness, as, at any time in our country, we may be- 
hold it, as abundantly stored with the materiel of the sublime, as this 
bungling and confused succession of clouds and mountains, which, 
for the last ten minutes, you have all been so gravely admiring.’ 

‘Oh, how can you think so? exclaimed the lady. ‘1’m sure 
these are so pretty.’ 

‘ What an epithet for a view like this!’ whispered the painter, 
almost audibly in my ear. The young girl, whose admiration, like 
that of many fashionable people where the arts are concerned, was 
artificial, seemed herself conscious of her faux pas, and the malapro- 
pos phrase of which she had been guilty, and the blush that suffused 
her cheek was a sufficient atonement for the offence. She sidled off 
to an opposite corner, and I proceeded in my address to the fair 
Emily; but, to my surprise, discovered, for the first time, that she 
was not in hearing, but at the farther end of the room, in company 
and close conversation with Walton. To be caught and to catch 
myself in a soliloquy, as had really been the case so far as she was 
concerned, was horrible, and I hastily advanced to apologize ; when, 
suddenly retreating, she left the apartment. ‘ Confusion worse con- 
founded!’ What could this mean? I turned for explanation to my 
friend Walton, who, soon enough for civility, and quite too soon for 
my impatience, thus satisfied all my inquiries. 

* My dear Topic, I owe you a thousand thanks.’ 

‘ For what, Bill ?’ 

‘You have done me a most gracious and friendly service.’ 

‘ Ah — how!’ was my wondering reply. He proceeded. 

‘You have proved yourself not more friendly than judicious.’ 

My wonder kept me silent. He continued. 

‘I can well understand, and shall ever appreciate, your friend- 
ship. That long speech of yours was admirably put in. It gave me 
an opportunity of which I have been very desirous, and for which, 
as you may well imagine, I had been long anxious. In short, while 
you spoke, I spoke. While you speechified the rest, I said the dif- 
ficult words to my sweet Emily in the opposite corner; and to you, 
my dear fellow, as my best friend, and one who has so greatly assisted 
me in this, I am bound to say that all is as we could wish it. She 
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has consented to make me happy, and I have only time and breath to 
say that you must get yourself in readiness to assist me through the 
ceremony, which takes place on the ensuing Monday night, precisely 
at eight o’clock. Once more, Topic, my dear fellow, accept my 
thanks for that judicious and well-timed speech, and for the admira- 
ble and well-employed opportunity which it afforded me.’ 

I was astounded, as well I might be. Could any thing possibly 
have been more astounding. I felt it in my heart to knock him 
down. I grew wolfish as I surveyed him; and, but for the approach 
of the company and his own general innocence of look, I might have 
done some brutal and improper act on the spot. But I continued to 
keep my temper. What I muttered to him in reply I know not. It 
was something or nothing, and that, in my excited state of feeling, 
means every thing. I did not linger long at Mr. Postlethwaite’s that 
evening, but hurried home to my lodgings, mortified to the soul, that, 
in that, as in every leading particular in my life and fortunes, I had 
found myself too late. 

The story got abroad, and I was waited upon by a soz disant friend. 
He had heard it, and he came to me full of sympathy and sulphuric 
acid. He was a fire eater—a regular blunderbuss of valour —a 
man who made no more of a brace of bullets, hair triggers, and seven 
moderate pistols, than I did of a cucumber in cholera time. He 
shook my hand warmly. 

‘Tl amsorry forit,’ said he —‘ it’s a bad business.’ 

‘ Sorry for what, Major Rocket.’ 

‘ Why, is it not true that you have been bamboozled by Walton 7 
It’s all about town.’ 

I explained — I told the true story. 

‘He’s a d—d rascal. You must make him toe the mark. He 
has behaved shamefully, to take advantage of the confidence of 2 
friend.’ 

‘ But I did not tell him of my intentions, major.’ 

‘ No matter. He should have known them. He was bound to 
know them, and I make bold to assert that he did know them, else 
how should the opinion be so general about town that he did, and had 
made use of you.’ 

‘ Made use of me? I exclaimed, furiously. 

‘Ay, made use of you — that is the phrase —none other. You 
must fight him— you must put a bullet through him, Mr. Topic. 
You must give him a leaden lesson of good manners, which he may 
digest at leisure.’ 

‘Do you think I must? I asked of my d—d good-natured 
friend. 

‘ Think —it must be done — there is no help, unless you would 
expose yourself to the laughter of the whole city. Chestnut-street, 
already, is all agape; and the expectation of the public that there 
will be a fight, shows the absolute necessity of the thing. I doubt 
not that the evening papers will have an on dit about it, and Walsh, 
in to-morrow’s ‘ National,’ will more fully enforce the necessity, by 
quoting Cicero and the fathers on the subject — pro and con. It is 
inevitable, not only that you should fight, but that you should kill 
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him. No courteous forbearance in this. You are bound in honor 
to blow his brains out, if you do not desire that the impression should 
go abroad that you have none of your own.’ 

I could not exactly understand the force of his reasoning, but the 
absolute force of necessity was quite another thing. — I was not to be 
driven out of the community by public opinion. Better die than 
that. 

‘Major Rocket, will you serve me ? I demanded. The major was 
overjoyed at the requisition — he was happy to be.my friend. 

‘ You shall take my challenge to Mr. Walton.’ 

‘1 will,’ 

‘I will at once proceed to write it.’ 

I did so. The challenge was peremptory. It called for redress, 
not explanation. Rocket was delighted. 

‘ That’s right,’ said he; ‘no mincing such matters. I hate your 
alternatives. This mode of accounting for, and explaining — of not 
meaning to do what you have done, and of regretting the commission 
of that which you have committed in perfect coolness, and after just 
deliberation — is weak and unwholesome. There is but one way in 
a ditliculty, and that is, to fight it out. To try to untangle is only to 
get into new entanglements — the knot of Gordius is only to be un- 
loosed by the sword of Alexander.’ 

Major Rocket had a knack of saying fine things; and before he was 
done talking, and before I was done talking that night, I became 
desperately bent upon shooting Walton through the head. Rocket 
was too old a stager, and loved such sports too well, not to move 
upon his mission with alacrity; and at the conclusion of the first bot- 
tle, he set out for the lodgings of my traitorous friend Walton. 

If had been surprised and astounded by the sudden and quite un- 
looked-for success of Walton with Emily, I had the satisfaction of 
knowing from Major Rocket that he was not less so on receiving my 
message. His surprise, indeed, as Rocket assured me with infinite 
satisfaction, was so positively unrestrainable, as to be unbecoming 
and discreditable. He started and trembled under his annoyance 
and apprehension. 

‘ Why, what the d—1 is the matter with Topic? 

‘Mr. Topic, if you please,’ said my friend for the nonce, with an 
air of precision which had its object, and was not without its due 
effect upon the nerves of Walton. 

‘Well, Sir,’ he said impatiently, ‘ Mr. Topic, to oblige you; though, 
as my most intimate friend, I hold it perfectly excusable to drop the 
usual prefix.’ 

‘Not so, Mr. Walton, if you please.’ ‘Familiarity breeds contempt.’ 
When men come to address or to speak of each other, and omit the 
usual terms of courtesy which convention has established, they open 
the door for all sorts of rudeness. All tyrannies begin moderately 
enough, — if they did not they never would make any headway. 
They take liberties by degrees, till they usurp the possession and 
control of all liberty. Vulgarity begins in this way in most cases; 
and, to prevent vulgarity from becoming insolent, you must check it 
on the threshhold. Let it once get its head in, and the shoulders in- 


evitably follow. Pardon me then, Sir, if I insist that, in speaking to 
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me, Major Pertinax Rocket, or in speaking of my friend, in my 
presence at least, you omit none of the usual terms of civility.’ 

This was cool and consolatory enough. Poor Walton was dumb 
for several minutes, and perfectly bewildered. Rocket grew im- 
patient. 

‘ What answer to my friend, Sir?’ he demanded. 

‘I will see Mr. Topic for myself, Major Rocket.’ 

‘ You cannot, Sir.’ 

‘ How — cannot ?’ 

‘ No, Sir.’ 

‘ And why, I pray you?’ 

‘ Because he cannot see you, in the first place; and, in the next, 
because I will neither suffer him to see you nor you to see him.’ 

‘Ha! Sir.’ 

‘ Just so, Mr. Walton; and, let me add, that the desire which you 
have expressed to thrust me, his representative, aside, and go to my 
principal, conveys a reflection upon my honor, and a doubt of my 
integrity, which are personally offensive, and must be atoned for. 
At present, however, I defer my claim to satisfaction to that urged 
by my friend, to whom I beg your immediate answer.’ 

Rocket was a man not to be trifled with, and Walton soon dis- 
covered that. Rocket was too courteous and considerate by half to 
waive his own claim to honor in place of mine; but he meant ho- 
norably, and did it for the best. Walton saw that there was no 
alternative, and referred my second to his friend, Lieutenant Thomp- 
son, of the Piscataqua Volunteers: and Major Rocket, who lost no 
time in a business of so delicate a texture, immediately proceeded to 
wait upon the referee. 


‘ WELL, what are the terms, major?’ I demanded of my friend, as 
he entered my chamber the next morning. 

‘ Glorious! grand!’ were the superlative words in which he re- 
plied. 

‘ When are we to meet?’ I next asked. 

‘On Wednesday next at Ozley’s Farm. I endeavoured to get it 
fixed for Monday, but the d —d milksop insists, like a fool as he is, 
upon getting married first — a condition which will be very apt to 
carry off much of the courage which he has left.’ 

‘ Why, do you think that will affect him? was my inquiry. 

‘ Yes —so long as the condition is new. A year hence he might 
not be so reluctant to a fight — indeed, I have known such an event 
rather a desirable one to most husbands after such a period.’ 

Rocket was a decided bachelor; had been jilted once, and turned 
woman-hater ever after. I could readily see that his prejudices had 
somewhat impaired his judgment. I proceeded with my inquiries. 

‘ The distance’ 

‘Ay—that is the fortunate hit—he insisted upon five paces, 
thinking to bully us, as he knew my favourite distance was seven; 
but he was mistaken in his man. I took him up at the word.’ 

‘What! five paces!’ I exclaimed, in horror—‘ why, my dear 
major, there is no sort of chance — we shall both be killed.’ 
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‘ To be sure you will,’ he answered, with exemplary composure, 

‘ unless one kills the other with the word. Quick shooting is safe 
shooting, and every thing depends upon your promptness. On that 
head I must give you some lessons, and the sooner we go out to 
practise the better.’ 

That very afternoon we went out to practise, and the major soon 
put me in the way of line-shooting, with such precision, as to make 
it a caution, as they say in Kentucky. 

‘ It is well,’ he said, among other things, ‘ to acquire a perfect 
knowledge of the pistol-handle —the grasp is very important; but I 
do not think it advisable to practise at any fixed distance, where you 
are the challenger, until the distance is prescribed at which you are to 
fight. Men who practise at a given distance habitually, are apt to be 
disquieted with any change; and to be a dead shot at ten paces is 
sometimes apt to interfere with good shooting at seven. I would 
rather that my principal should not know how to shoot at all until the 
time comes, and after the distance is prescribed. In three days I 
can put him in the way of doing mischief; and, unless his opponent 
is a very thirsty and anxious one, three days will be allowed at least.’ 

We had three days — and we practised successfully. Before that 
time was ended I could cut my bamboo between two jomts, seven 
inches asunder, at every shot. 

‘ This will do,’ said Rocket. ‘ We shall have rare sport. Better 
shooting has not been seen for a long time; and, if you do not put 
your bullet alongside of his third button, I shall be monstrous morti- 
fied. Butcome—I will sup with you to-night, that we may the 
better talk over our preparations for the morrow.’ 

‘ We go out at eight to-morrow morning, said Rocket to me, while 
our supper was getting ready. ‘ You must meet me at seven, in order 
that we may lose no time. It would be horrible not to be there be- 
fore them,’ 

‘ Horrible!’ I exclaimed, unconsciously, for my thoughts were 
busy elsewhere. 

‘ Let us see that our watches agree,’ was his suggestion. Mecha- 
nically, | exhibited mine. They did agree within two seconds. It 
was by both of us a few minutes short of six o’clock. At half past 
six onthe ensuing morning I was to meet him at the boat. This 
matter settled, we next proceeded to supper. 

“Eat moderately,’ was his direction — one, by-the-way, which he 
did not himself follow. 

‘Eat moderately. It is an ugly thing to have a bullet come into a 
crowded stomach. It mortally increases the crowd, and provokes a 
singular and most unpleasant excitement in the neighborhood.’ 

‘ It will do that any how,’ was my response, while I laid the breast 
and wing of a roast duck upon my plate —‘ it will have that effect 
whether [ eat much or little.’ 

‘ By no means,’ he cried, quickly ; ‘ the difference is material, I as- 
sure you. A bullet after a hearty supper, in the domestic territory, is 
almost always certain to be fatal; and I must beg that you will con- 
fine yourself to the wing of that duck alone — put the breast on my 
plate — it looks tempting — and, as your affair is to be settled before 
I can possibly enjoy mine, I think I may venture upon it with safety.’ 

‘Your affair !’ I exclamed, in astonishment. ‘ What affair ?’ 
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‘ With your Mr. Walton. I gave bien to understand, you will re- 
member, that I held his wish to put put me aside and refer to you, 
when I waited upon him with your message, as a direct personal in- 
jury, evidently conveying a doubt of my integrity, as it seemed to 
question my commission and agency. I only waived my claim in de- 
ference to yours. When yours is over, and should he be in a proper 
condition to atone to me, I shall take your place, and I request you 
now to serve me then in mine.’ 

‘ Are you serious, Major Rocket ? I asked, in astonishment. 

‘Serious, Sir!’ he exclaimed, looking at me with an expression 
almost ferocious. 

‘Serious —I’ll thank you to pass that sherry.’ 

He deigned me no other answer to my impertinent inquiry; but 
that was enough. I was about to fill my glass with the same liquor 
when he arrested my arm. 

‘Stay !’ he said ; ‘ your temperament is sanguine — not bilious — 
not nervous. I prefer that you should drink porter to any thing else 
to-night. Porter is the only beverage before battle for your sanguine 
temperament. It neutralizes the excess of blood and vivacity, and 
secures the true equilibrium. An overflow of vivacity is quite as 
bad as a deficiency. Extremes meet; and an excess in your case 
would bring about a réaction which would show like timidity. Take 
porter; it is an admirable stuff for your sanguine person. The Ger- 
man would go mad with his imagination but for the sedative beer 
which he drinks, and which gives him solidity.’ 

I drank porter to please him; and, having completed our prepara- 
tions ; he took charge of my pistols and left me for the night. 

What a night that was tome! How full of dreams, and thoughts, 
and fancies, of every form of annoyance. Certainly, the idea of 
going out the next morning to mortal combat was excessively unplea- 
sant. Beside, such an engagement will admit of noexcuse. A party 
of pleasure, of almost any other sort, could be interrupted by cloudy 
weather ; but when we go out to meet a friend in honorable fight, even 
a storm is of no service. I thought overthe matter in athousand ways. 
It appeared to me that Rocket had been quite too hasty. After all, I 
had never confided my secret to Walton —nor had he abused m 
confidence. I began to feel kindly toward my old friend, but then — 
my honor ; — and, as Rocket said, all Chestnut-street was full of it. 
The thing was now unavoidable, and to get through with it manfully 
was now the only help. I took my position before the glass. I threw 
my legs apart, after the French mode ; but, though giving great soli- 
dity, the straddle seemed to increase terribly the extent of surface for 
his aim. I contracted my legs, threw the heel of the left foot in 
against the ankle joint of the right, and surveyed narrowly the effect 
of this position. The left knee was protruded greatly to its undue 
exposure. While | tried thus the comparative advantages of several 
positions, I was struck, for the first time in my life, with the unhappy 
and singular distension of my corporation. Realhy, I had never be- 
fore suspected myself of being so important a personage in the com- 
munity. But the growth of a region which would have fairly enti- 
tled me to a seat among the fathers of the city, in the capacity of an 
alderman, was decidedly unnecessary to one about to fight a duel ; 
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and the difficulty on the part of this obtrusive member excited all my 
apprehensions. I tried to contract and constrain, by every process 
of shrinking known to me, the objectionable region. But I found 
that a contraction on the front only produced an equal and corres- 
ponding obtrusion in the rear ; and each added moment of care and 
consideration brought with it newer forms of difficulty ; so that I re- 
tired, at length, in no very gratifying mood, to dream of the morning’s 
dangers, and to prepare for them as I could. 


Art first, when I awakened, I was alarmed, for the hour seemed 
late ; but looking at my watch, I discovered that I had time enough. 

I proceeded to make my toilet, which I did with infinite care. It 

might be the last time that I should ever perform this office for 

myself. The idea made me melancholy. Was all my future shrunk 

to this little measure? Was the long life before my imagination, and 

the thousand pleasant dreams and hopes that came with it, to be thus 

suddenly lopt short by the infernal shears? I dared not think 

any longer. I felt that my heart was growing softer every moment. 

I had some letters to write, which I set about instantly. I had my 

will to make —some little things to leave, and some kind thoughts 

and good wishes to bequeath along with them. Even a bachelor has 

his cares and comforts of his complexion. These letters were only 
to be sent in the event ef my falling. They did not take me long. 
When they were finished I thought of Emily Postlethwaite. ‘ Emily, 
Emily !’ I exclaimed, in the bitterness of my heart —‘ wherefore art 
thou Emily !’—or rather, ‘wherefore art thou Emily Walton now, 
and Emily Postlethwaite no longer?’ She had been married the 
previous night, and he, my false friend, he had revelled upon those 
lips which I had so fondly looked to have called my own. The 
thought roused and enraged me. 

‘But no matter!’ 1 exclaimed aloud; ‘no matter. He shall not 
enjoy them long. I will put a bullet through his head, the villain. 
{ will tomahawk and scalp him. I'll kill him if he had a thousand 
Wives, and each of them as fond of him as she!’ 

With elegant determination I felt my anger return, and I now be- 
came exceedingly anxious to look my rival in the face. But it was 
not yet time. The hours seemed to move slowly. My watch was 
short of six by several minutes. I was to meet Rocket at half past 
six, and we were to be on the ground at seven. There was more 
than time enough. Yet, better too soon by an hour than late by a 
minute. With this proverb I determined to set forth to join Rocket 
at his lodgings. I took one more look atthe glass. It was a satisfac- 
tory glance. I was never in better trim, and I could not avoid the 
unpleasant reflection which forced itself upon me at that moment, 
that my fair, handsome face, and newly-trimmed luxuriant whiskers, 
might a few hours hence be soiled inthe unbecoming sands of the Jer- 
seyshore. Such thoughts are unpleasing, if notunbecoming. I made 
an effort to dismiss them from my mind, and supply their place with 
those which were more pleasant. Another glance at the mirror sug- 
gested them. What could have possessed Emily Postlethwaite to 
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prefer the sallow phiz of Walton to the becoming red ‘and white of 
mine. Such villanous taste on her part half reconciled me to her loss. 
But it was not that she preferred him — it was that she did not hope 
for me. The girl was modest, and I—I was too slow. My unready 
habit lost me the opportunity, which, if employed, must have found 
me successful. The thought vexed me, and I was reminded to look 
at my watch for fear of being too late now. ‘I will be in time for my 
revenge, at least,’ was the involuntary soliloquy. The hour was still 
short of six — time moved slowly for my impatience, but I was bent 
to be in season. I hurried down stairs, but met with an interruption 
ere I gotto the bottom. There was my landlady. 

Mrs. Jenkins, good morning. You are bright and busy, I see, ma- 
dam, as usual.’ 

The dear old damsel answered with a pleasant chuckle. 

‘ Ah, yes, Sir, I am always busy ; but it’s many a long year since 
I could be called bright. I’m dull enough now-a-days, and it was 
only yesterday that I tried my best to thread a coarse needle, but [ 
could not find the eye for the life of me, no more than if I had none 
of my own.’ 

I condoled with her; but the old lady, who was an inveterate talker, 
did not want condolence so much as somebody to talk to or at; and 
she would have kept me, I verily believe, for three mortal hours at 
the foot of the stairs, the brush in her hand, moved at intervals by 
way of apology over the steps at my feet, while she inflicted upon 
me a long history of her troubles in the domestic world. Like most 
of our ladies, she loved to complain about the servants—the insolent 
negroes, and the stupid Irish, and the swinish Swedish, and the dingy 
Dutch — topics which are never-failing in the mouths of some house- 
keepers in the cities of Brotherly Love and Gotham, and, by the sug- 
gestion of which, they contrive to excuse their own parsimony, want 
of hospitality, and perfect indifference to the claims of society and 
the stranger. I heard her with some impatience ; and, while listen- 
ing to the old story, | remembered she had a claim upon me. The 
poor old creature would want money in a few days, and a bullet 
through my abdomen would be as distressing to her, unless | paid her 
bill beforehand, as it would be annoying and inconvenient to me. Ab- 
ruptly enough, therefore, I insisted upon her making it out at once. 
The demand suggested to her jealous apprehension a new and unlook- 
ed-for evil. She apprehended now the loss of her lodger. 

‘ Bless my old soul, Mr. Topic—why, what’s the matter? You 
do n’t mean — you surely can’t intend to leave me. I hope I have 
done nothing to give offence. Perhapsthe servants—ah, Mr. Topic— 
don’t let themtrouble you. Richard has been giving you impertinence, 
I see it now — he is a vile wretch, and I will instantly turn him off. 
He will drive me mad ; or, perhaps it is Betty, the chambermaid — 
it can be no other. The impudent hussey, she has been saucy to 
you —there’s no bearing with her any longer, and I'll not sleep 
again ’till | have her out of the house. She shall never darken these 
doors again so long as I am the proprietor. The trollop, to insult 
my boarders —a wretched baggage — you would not have believed 
it, Sir, but I picked that wench up in the street; Sir—a poor, half- 
starved creature —a mere skeleton, and you see her now. She is 
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as fat as she can go, and this is the return I get for my kindness. 
Six dollars a month, Sir, she has had from me for the last five months, 
and now to insult my lodgers. But she shall tramp, and Richard 
shall tramp —they shall all tramp, Sir, | assure you, rather than you 
should leave the house on their account. Here — Richard, Betty, 
Jane, Lucilla.’ 

Was there ever such an old goose? I stopped her in the midst of 
her howlings, though with monstrous great difficulty. 

‘Mrs. Jenkins —I am not going to leave your lodgings, unless I 
die before I come back, which I shall probably do in the course of 
the afternoon. But, whether I live or die, I am desirous of paying 
up my little bill; and if you will only sit down and give it me in the 
course of a few moments, you will infinitely oblige me.’ 

‘ Dear me, Mr. Topic, but it’s very early ; you need n’t be in any 
hurry.’ 

I looked at my watch. It was not yet six. There was time 
enough, it is true, but I still hurried her. Better soon than late. 
Mrs. Jenkins, however, was not a lady to be easily hurried. She 
had a speech to make for every item. 

‘Three weeks and three days —twenty-four days, Mr. Topic, at 
one dollar by the day —’ 

‘ Is twenty-four dollars, Mrs. Jenkins.’ 

‘ Right, Sir, exactly. Then, sir, a friend onthe 7this . $0 50 
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I tried to stop her. 

‘Say the whole amount, Mrs. Jenkins, —do n’t mind the items. 
The amount total.’ 

In vain —the old lady feared to cheat herself, as she had been 
rather more rapid in making out her bill than usual; and no expostu- 
lation or impatience on my part could move her a jot. She pro- 
ceeded to enumerate friends on this day, friends on that — wine, so 
many bottles — boot-cleaning, so many weeks — lamps and oil for 
so many weeks — and heaven only knows how many items of charge, 
industriously put together by an ingenious and experienced landlady, 
educated in her art in Philadelphia. I got away at last, having 
satisfied my conscience by paying her bill in full. I dreaded lest I 
might be too late for my engagement, for it seemed to me, in my 
impatience, that I had spent an hour in this idle controversy with 
Mrs. Jenkins ; but, looking at my watch, I found that I was safe — 
that it was still short of six o’clock. 

When I got to Rocket’s lodgings, to my great surprise, I found 
that he was already gone. What a restless and impatient fellow. I 
looked at my watch, and found, to my great satisfaction, that I was 
still before my time, and that no blame could possibly be attributed 
tome. But I saw through Rocket’s intentions. He was such a 
monstrous fire-eater, that I felt confident he had hurried off in order 
to get a first shot with Walton in advance of me. This was unkind. 
I certainly had the prior claim, though, when I reflected how great 
a pleasure it was to Rocket, I could not find it in my heart to re- 
proach him. Going down to the pier, where I purposed to take a 
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boat, an urchin came to me to sell morning papers. I bought a Ga- 
zette and an Inquirer, at sixpence each, but the lad could not change 
the Mexican which I gave him until he had run a hundred yards 
off, and kept me waiting ten minutes. While he was gone I en- 
gaged a boat, and bought some peaches. Between the peaches 
and the papers I amused myself well enough until I crossed the 
river. I then took a hack, and bade the fellow drive to Oxley’s 
Farm, only five miles distant. While we rodel read. The papers 
amused me, and I had half forgotton the business I was bent upon 
when a sudden crash, and dash, and splash, aroused me from my un- 
consciousness. Our hack was utterly demolished, and | found my- 
self scrambling out of it and into a ditch, in which it partially lay. 
The vile old vehicle, a Jersey transaction, had actually gone to pieces ; 
and the journey was only half performed. 

‘ Great Heaven! driver, what are we todo? I shall be too late!’ 

‘ Not a bit!’ said the rascal, surlily enough. 

‘ Why, how do you know any thing about it?’ I asked, angrily, 
chafed at the fellow’s insolence. 

‘ Guess you’re guine after no good" he said, contemptuously, in 
reply. I could have brained him where he stood, but I had no time. 
I had two miles to walk, but, looking at my watch, I found that I was 
stillin season. It was not yet six o’clock. I thrust my remaining 
peaches and papers into my pocket, and hurried away as fast as | 
could; glad to find that, in spite of all my mishaps and delays of the 
morning, I should still be in time. 

In less than an hour I arrived upon the ground. This was excel- 
lent walking on a Jersey road. There, sure enough, I found all the 
parties. Rocket was the first to receive me. His countenance boded 
bad weather. His mood was evidently soured by something. His 
first words were scarcely civil. 

‘Well, Sir! what the d—1 has kept you from your appointment?’ 

I felt disposed to answer him sharply; but as we were in the pre- 
sence of our opponents, I tried to be as calm and gentle as possible. 

‘Kept me, major? I have been detained and delayed — that is 
true —but, thank Heaven, I am punctual in this particular to my 
appointment. 

‘ Punctual to your appointment t— the d—1 you are!’ exclaimed 
he, with a savage countenance. ‘I should like to know how you 
make that out? You were to meet me at half past six, and we were 
to have been upon the ground at seven.’ 

‘ Well!’ I exclaimed, coolly pulling out my watch, ‘here I am; 
and, as yousee, it-is not even six yet. Look!’ 

‘ Why, what the d—1 sort of a watch is that, Mr. Topic ? was 
the exclamation of Rocket. ‘ Not six ?— why, Sir, it is after seven!’ 

I put my watch to my ear, and was aghast. She had run down. 
I had neglected winding her up, as was my usual habit, during the 
previous afternoon, and she had stopped within a few minutes of six. 
She had kept time with a vengeance! She had wasted none! But 
I—I was, as usual, just half an hour too late! 

I may well say so. Rocket had grown impatient at me non-ap- 
pearance, and some casual remark from the acting friend of Walton 
had so chafed him, that he remembered that he too had a claim upon 
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that gentleman. He silenced the cavilling second very soon, and 
after a fashion of his own. 

‘ We are ready, Sir, if you please. ‘Your complaint is misplaced 
and quite unnecessary. Some difficulty — we know not what — de- 
lays my pri.cipal — but I am here, not only to serve him as second, 
but, if need be, to fill his place.’ 

‘Oh, no necessity for that, Major Rocket. We will willingly wait 
a while,’ said the other, in a conciliatory manner. 

‘ To be sure we will wait,’ said Rocket in reply; but we will not 
wait idly. Let us to business. Your principal will recollect that I 
have a small claim on his regards, which I purposed, through motives 
of friendship, to waive in behalf of Mr. Topic, as I esteemed his in- 
juries to be more serious than mine. Whether they were or not, 
however, matters little. Ashe does not appear, he cannot reasonably 
complain, Sir, if I put his business aside for a moment, and pay some 
little attention to my own. With your leave, therefore, Lieutenant 
Thompson, I will take my position, and you will place your friend. 
Your eye and hand to pistols and position will satisfy me —the distance 
I also leave with you, and will only, with your permission, reserve to 
myself the word, as I am not accustomed to the peculiar tone of your 
voice.’ 

‘ But, my dear Major Rocket,’ said Thompson, ‘ my friend has no 
affair with you.’ 

‘I have with him, Lieutenant Thompson, if you please,’ was the 
cool response. 

‘ But, Sir, I cannot permit this,’ said the other. 

‘ Permit what you please, Lieutenant Thompson, you will not suffer 
your friend to submit to, or provoke indignity,’ was the si 
response of Rocket. d 

‘Surely not,’ responded Thompson; ‘and if you insis 
fighting you, the claim of course must be allowed, in Ofder tha 
may avoid and prevent indignity; but you will, at least, before I s 
fer this matter to go on, inform me of the ground of issue.’ 

‘ Certainly —nothing more reasonable. Your friend, Sir, when I 
waited upon him on behalf of Mr. Topic, actually thought to put me 
aside, and would have proceeded to my principal, but that I placed 
the matter before him in the most peremptory form. You will under- 
stand readily, Lieutenant Thompson, as a gentleman honoured with 
an epaulet, the necessity of checking and punishing any disparage- 
ment of an acting representative in an affair of this nature. The de- 
licacy, Lieutenant Thompson, which should characterize parties to a 
personal contest, renders this concern our duty.’ 

Thompson was struck with the argument, and acquiesced. 

‘I am truly sorry —how could Mr. Walton err after this fashion 1— 
but, if you insist, Major Rocket ? 

The major simply bowed, looked excruciated, and put his right 
hand on his left breast, as much as to say, 

‘It touches me nearly, lieutenant — the thing is unavoidable.’ 

Poor Walton, of course, had not a word to say in all this business. 
Ps was utterly silent — in the hands, and at the disposition, of his 

riend. 

The preliminaries were soon arranged — distance seven paces — 
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the word to be given by Major Rocket himself. On this point he 
explained himself apologetically to Lieutenant Thompson after the 
following manner : the validity of the reason given is scarcely obvi- 
ous enough : 

‘My ear is wonderfully nice, Lieutenant Thompson — morbidly 
nice. A sound, however slight, which is unmusical, | turn from in- 
voluntarily — it disturbs — it disquiets me. I have remarked that 
the louder tones of your voice are rather harsh, and there is a ring- 
ing sharpness at the close of your utterance which does not altoge- 
ther accord with my organs of tune. It would doubtlessly throw me 
out a little. If you prefer it, however, you may substitute the sign 
for the sound, and the dropping of your handkerchief will answer the 
purposes of the word.’ 

Thompson waived the point, however, and Rocket assured him 
that the words should be spoken in tones at once full, distinct, and 
harmonious — intelligence, no doubt, highly gratifying to my friend 
Walton. 

‘1 will not hurt the gentleman seriously, Lieutenant Thompson,’ 
said Rocket complacently — ‘ not seriously, for I cannot forget that 
in so doing I might prevent the affair from proceeding between our 
mutual principals —an interruption for which, I fear me, I should 
not readily receive the forgiveness of either party. I should be loath, 
certainly, to interfere in this respect with the contemplated enjoy- 
ment of my friend; but | owe it to myself, Lieutenant Thompson, 
to wing Mr. Walton, at least, though I shall be careful not to trouble 
his pistol-arm.’ 

‘ Do your best, Major Rocket,’ said the other, somewhat proudly ; 
‘I shall instruct my principal not to trouble his aim with any such 


nic siderations.’ 
gi is right, Sir— you are kind. I am in place; and, when- 
eVer you tell me that your friend is ready, I shall be bound, instantly, 


#to solicit his fire.’ 

The day was cloudy, and there was no necessity to choose ground 
with any reference to the sunlight. This matter was soon set- 
tled, and it was signified to Rocket that he might give the word as 
soon as he thought proper. His tones were indeed musical, and 
were not well articulated before the ball of Walton went through 
the lapel of his waistcoat. 

‘Rather a good shot for a level, but not so well for a line,’ was the 
calm remark of Rocket, whose bullet at the same time inflicted a 
flesh wound upon the left arm of his opponent — a wound which he 
studiously took -care should be a slight one. 

‘You are satisfied, Major Rocket ? was the inquiry of Thomp- 
son. 

‘For myself— yes. The privilege of a second shot lies with your 
friend, par courtesie.’ 

This was waived, and the affair had been just settled, when I came 
upon the ground. 

And now came my turn. There was no getting off; and, evident- 
ly dissatisfied with my delay in coming, yet delighted that he was not 
to be altogether disappointed in his desire for sport, Major Rocket 
proceeded to make his arrangements, in concert with Thompson, for 
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the proper progress of the affair. Meanwhile, Walton and myself 
stood eying each other with great coolness and civility at a little 
distance. We had exchanged bows, and there was to be no more 
communication betwen us till our exchange of shots. While I look- 
ed upon him my heart relented. How long had we been close 
friends ? How intimately associated —in how many boyish frolics — 
in how many youthful pleasures! Was I now, in reality, the seeker 
of his blood? My conscience smote me with the reflection. I had 
no sort of enmity against him —no ill feeiing. I could not convince 
myself that he had played me unfairly in the matter of my courtship 
and his own. But, then, the public thought so — the wise, the discri- 
minating, the nice, all-judging, unobtrusive public — they thought my 
injuries enormous, and clamored lustily that I should have redress. 
The newspaper editors also cried aloud with a mighty voice, though 
I well knew that, if I shot my man, they would, the very next day, 
denounce me as a murderer, and invoke the mob for my punishment. 
This public opinion is a strange thing. It is something beyond the 
laws — expected to redress where the laws cannot; and yet, when 
public opinion becomes public action, which it is very apt to do, and 
the mob pulls down the monster, what an outcry is then made by the 
journalists. How they exhort, and chide, and lament. What homi- 
lies do they put forth for months after. But, all on a sudden — let 
their rulers offend them, or let their laws offend them, then they call 
once more on the same public opinion to put itself in action, raise its 
vigorous hammer, destroy the tyrant, and ridicule the laws into 
nullity. Sweet journalists —wise pubiic opinion— gentle mob! 
But Major Rocket waits. 


‘Masor, take a peach,’ I said, taking half a dozen from my pocket, 
and offering them to that personage. 

‘I thank you, Mr. Topic; but I never permit myself to eat fruit 
in cloudy weather. Fruit is always unwholesome in a humid atmos- 
phere; and the digestive organs, at such a period, seldom do their 
duty properly. Fruit, Sir, let me say to you, is only to be eaten in 
daylight and sunshine. It is unwholesome at all other periods.’ 

‘Weare ready, Major Rocket,’ said Thompson. 

‘Pardon me, Sir, I take shame to myself that the intimation did 
not come from us,’ said Rocket, with an air of chivalric mortification. 
Continuing, he turned to me with his final directions. 

‘Remember, Mr. Topic, the word and line are every thing. With 
the utterance of the one make sure of the other, and all is right. 
D n your mere levels in pistol shooting.’ 

We were placed, and in waiting for the word. The weather sud- 
denly grew uncomfortably warm. I never experienced a greater 
change. I looked at Walton, and his pistol muzzle had been enlarged 
to the size of a twenty-four-pounder’s, and covered every possible 
inch of my body. He, too, seemed to have undergone a most unna- 
tural change. He now looked as red and fierce as a salamander. I 
began to feel very uncomfortable, when the word — an awful sound, 
was given, and we both elevated our weapons. Old thoughts inspired 
me as I did so; and though, ia that first and only glance which I 
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then took of my pistol and of my enemy, I had dead aim in a certain 
line upon his bosom, I yet felt forgiveness, and ancient friendship 
come over me like a heavy and rebuking cloud, and I purposely va- 
ried the range of the weapon, and spared his life. His bullet went 
wide ; and Rocket saw that [had thrown mine away. He was about 
to expostulate with me as he approached, but was interrupted in his 
remarks in a manner exceedingly distressing to him. Nature was 
not to be withstood nor mistaken. Asif by a natural instinct, the 
moment after our shots had been exchanged, both Walton and my- 
self threw down our weapons, and, without a word rushed into each 
other’s arms. 

Rocket was aghast! What a violation of decorum — of proprie- 
ty — of all rule and practice.’ 

‘Mr. Topic!’ exclaimed the major. 

‘Mr. Walton!’ exclaimed Thompson, who was also something of 
a martinet. 

‘What have you done, gentlemen?’ was the cry from both. 

We justified, or sought to justify, ourselves. 

‘ But public opinion, gentlemen’ — said Thompson. 

‘D n public opinion!’ cried Walton. 

‘Really, Mr. Topic,’ said Rocket, ‘this isa melancholy departure 
from the laws of honor. It will awaken the indignation of all honor- 
able men from Maine to Mexico. What will the world say ? 

‘Ay, what will the world say ? said Thompson, in echo. 

‘What an example to future ages!’ said Rocket. 

‘There will be no redress against indignity and outrage!’ said 
Thompson. 

‘Certainly, there will be no need of practice,’ said Rocket; ‘ and 
really, Lieutenant Thompson, to leave the field without some little 
serious injury, is only to seem like triflers. This is a melancholy 
business ; it does look childish in the extreme. Suppose’ — 

He paused, and twirled the handle of his pistol with a feverish 
anxiety. 

‘Suppose what, Major Rocket ? inquired Thompson, civilly. 

‘Il was thinking —the fact is, Mr. Thompson, all Chestnut-street 
will laugh at this business. So much for befriending the sons of 
Quakers, It is highly discreditable. Suppose’ — 

‘He again paused for a few seconds. Thompson looked blank 
and anxious, but said nothing. Rocket proceeded. 

‘Pardon me: I would have given you the opportunity of making 
this suggestion, but as — through like feelings of delicacy, I presume, 
v9 3 have also forborne, you will pardon me for thus taking the 
word.’ : 

‘ Proceed, major,’ courteously responded the other. 

‘Suppose then, Sir, that we take the places which those gentle- 
men have left. A single shot will be all that we shall require, in 
order to give a dignified aspect to our meeting. It will otherwise 
seem to have been a mere bravado— a boyish, braggartly proceed- 
ing, which would be shockingly annoying. 

Thompson was phlegmatic. He was willing to assist in getting 
his neighbor shot at, but was minded quite too philosophically to feel 
desirous of incurring any such idle risk himself. He declined the 
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invitation with some rapidity. Rocket put away his pistols in great 
chagrin, and much'did he declaim about the decline of chivalry in 
the land. Meanwhile, Walton asked us all to sup with him and 
his new wife that night. Thompson and myself readily accepted, 
though I felt exceedingly disquieted at the idea of seeing Emily as 
the wife of any body but myself. It was too late now, however, to 
give my thought to this matter, and I resolved to bear with my pri- 
vation, and behold his joys, with as little anxiety and envy as pos- 
sible. . | 
Rocket did not so readily reply to the invition. He had a con- 
dition preliminary ; and this was, thajno manner of reference should 
be made by either of us to the affair, which, in his notion, had ter- 
minated so unhappily. In particular,,he begged that, should it be 
spoken of by the public, no reference should be made to him as the 
acting or even present friend of either party. 

‘It would be very unpleas&ht,’ said he, ‘ to be spoken of as the 
friend and second of one who could cut a bamboo, yet throws away 
his lead. Pardon me, Mr. Walton, — I have no hostility to you, be- 
lieve me; but public opinion required that Mr. Topic should at least 
have winged you: and I am doubtful if it will not say that he should 
have blown out your brains. 

‘Thank you,’ said Walton, kindly, in reply. ‘ But will you sup 
with us, major ? 

‘Do you accept my conditions ? was the response. 

‘ We do — we do—wmost heartily. We shall be as secret as mice 
on the subject for our own sakes. The matter would not tell so rea- 
dily in favor of either of us.’ : 

‘You are right, Mr. Walton,’ said Rocket, gravely. ‘ You sup, 
you say, at nine. I will come. Pray have a steak for me — rarel 
done — with a sauce of the gum feetida. I shall be a little out of 
spirits, I fear, —this cloudy weather, and the disappointment — and, 
excuse me, Sir, but I will come.’ 

Rocket gave me a seat with him, andgwevall set MP at the same 
time for home. At night we met again at Walton’s, where we saw, 
and where I looked, with no small philosophy, upon my Emily as 
another man’s wife. The most wonderful point of all that, on 
this occasion, I did not come toc late. 1 was pce i ap- 
= moment. Emily raised her finger at me — why rhaps 

cause I did not come to the wedding. Poor thing — she was happy, 
according to her notion. Would she have been so, think you, if she 
had only known what had been my intentions? She had been just as 
much too precipitate for her happiness, as I was, possibly, too late for 
mine. 






A PORTRAIT. 


Sue wasa lovely creature ! — such aome 

As poets love to dream of, artists paint. © 

Eyes of that tender darkness, whose soft beauty 
Steals most upon the soul; dark waving hair, 
That clustered o’er a brow of ivory; cheeks, 
Whose deep roses struggled with the lilies, 

In sweet contention ; and soft lips that smiled, 


Like rose-buds kissed to life by the warm sun. 
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ELD. 
*I have been young, but now am old.’ 


I. 


Lire’s second twilight gathers round me now; 
I stand in the calm evening of my days, 
Like to the traveler on some mountain’s brow 
Yet gilded with the sun’s declining rays, 
And the thickening shadows as they flow, 
Purpli e distant vale that lies in peace aw 


@ 11. 
Far, far behind me, a long line of light 
Stretches in gilyery whiteness, like the wake 
That seamen téfus in a starless night 
Follows the course the steady keel doth take ; 
And forward, in the golden-tinted west, 
Opens the glorious home ofthe unsinning blest. 


Iii. 


Think not old age is moody ! It hath joys 
All unbeknown to infancy and youth, 
Nor heedeth it the tumult and the noise 
That overpower the modest voice of truth; 
It hath no flatterers to infest its path — 
It meets no smiles that glow only to compass wrath. 


Iv. 
How eloquently speaks its chastened tongue! 
How pure the morais of its softened heart! 
How holy is the fascination flung 
Around a spirit that must soon depart — 
Waiting to cast its cumbrous shadows down, 
And burst away and seize its bright immortal crown ! 


Vv. 


A glory lingers round the setting sun, 
And glory hallows man’s declining age ; 
mp0 when the busy work of life is done, 
© And clé8edthe volume of its pilgrimage, 
If that we knew and did our Master’s will, 
With what high rapturemust the exultant bosom thrill! 


. VI. 
Meently has time matured my fruitful years, 
™" Though grief oftwhile hath wrought me much annoy : 
‘ In the cold grave, with many bitter tears, 
I laid the Sead of my warm-hearted boy ; 
And from my side a tenderer friend was torn, 
Leaving the withered tree of leaf and bud all shorn. 


vu. 
Yea, mine has been the common lotof man: 
Hope’s full fruition, and despair’s distress ; 
But well I know that He who woundeth, can 
Make bitter herbs bear flowers of happiness ; 
‘Though my bowed head be with death’s blossoms deckt, 
Warm in the smile of God my spirit walks erect. 


Vuil. 


Pass a few days, I shall be young again, 
And with the first-born choir its anthem swell, 
And bear a part in that exalted strain 
The great apostate led, ere yet he fell! 
Age shall but add new powers unto my tongue, 
I shall be young again !—I shall be ever young! 
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‘THY WILL BE DONE!’ 


Ir is a short and simple prayer, but ’t is the Christian’s stay, 
Through every varied scene of care, until his dying day : 
As through the wilderness of life, calmly he wanders on, 
His prayer in every time of strife, is still ‘Thy will be done!’ 


When, in his happy infant years, he treads midst thornless flowers, 
When pass away his smiles and tears, like April suns and showers, 
Then, bending at his mother’s knee, play-tired at set of sun, 

What is the prayer he murmurs forth ? — ‘ Father! thy will be done!’ 


When the bright summer sky of time, cloudless, is o’er him spread, 
When love's bright wreath is in its prime, with not one blossom dead — 
While o’er his hopes and prospects fair no mist of wo hath gone, 

Stil he repeats the first-taught prayer — ‘Father! thy will be done!’ 


But when his sun no longer beams, and love’s sweet flowers decay, 
When all none rainbow-colored dreams are sadly swept away, 

As a flowret bent beneath the storm still iragraatls breathes on, 

So when dark clouds life’s heaven deform, he prays, ‘Thy will be done!’ 


And when the winter of his age sheds o’er his locks its snows, 
And when his weary pilgrimage is drawing to a close — 

Then, as he finds his strength decline, this is his prayer alone : 
‘To Thee my spirit I resign — Father! thy will be done! 


LOAFERIAN A. 
NUMBER TWO. 


‘ Dorn companye displease ? 
Yea, surelye, many a one: 
Where doth Deare elight to live? 
He loves to live alone!’ Vere. 

Scarce a league to the north from Monument Mountain, which the 
sweet muse of Bryant has made classic ground, lies one of the most 
fairy and picturesque lakes that mirror the green hills of New Eng- 
land. Its eastern margent of snow-white sand curves gradually away 
to the sunny slopes of meadows and cornfields of wavy luxurianee ; 
while the western shore is still bounded, in part, by dark groyes of 
lofty beeches, and still loftier pines, and partly by a broad and rocky 
glacis of a neighboring mountain, which rises abruptly from the 
bosom of the lake. Adown this bushy declivity, and ever along these 
sloping forests, dances many a merry brooklet to the piping of its 
own wild music, till it throws itself at last into the embrace of the 
quiet waters beneath, like a play-spent child into the lap of a gentle 
mother. Not a human habjtation is in view on either hand — nothing 
even to remind one of man, his passions and pursuits, except the little 
skiff moored in yonder shadowy cove, the cultured fields which bloom 
around, and the flocks and herds grazing peacefully upon the distant 
hills. All else is nature, in her free, wild, and unadorned loveliness. 

‘ Beautiful scene !’— murmured the dreamy loafer, as his thoughts 
wandered away from the sunset charms of the Battery, to that lovelier 
haunt of other days —‘ thou risest before my imagination like a vision 
of paradise! Years of toil, and care, and change, have passed over 
me since I used to gaze upon thy witching loveliness; but Memory 
has been faithful to her trust, and in her blessed tablet I gaze upon 


< 
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thee still — not a tint faded, not a feature darkened, not a charm dis- 
pelled. Inthy ideal presence, the stern realities of city life are 
scarcely remembered or regarded. The smoke, and dust, and tumult, 
of these busy thoroughfares, are superseded, for the time being, by 
the breezy coolness, the flowery sweetness, the pleasant warblings, 
and the delicious repose, which Nature bestows so lavishly upon those 
who court her smiles amid the green and peaceful hills. Beautiful 
scene !— even from my lonely attic, 1 can look away through the 
starless midnight, as through a magic vista, and feast with eye unob- 
scured on all thy visioned charms. Fancy annihilates both gloom 
and distance, and through her gay prism thou smilest upon me then 
with the same tinted beauty which wooed and won my boyish idolatry. 
But hush thee, dull Prose, and list a murmur of the ‘ scallop shell :’ 


THE LOAFER’S APOSTROPHE. 


How fain from scenes of proud display, 
Of hollow pomp and heartless glee, 
My truant thoughts oft steal away, 
Sweet lake, to thee! 


There ‘neath the tall Aélian pine, 
Whose tapering shadow spans thy breast, 
On tufted moss I soft recline, 
In dreamy rest : 


Such sweet repose as boyhood’s hour 
Oft courted in that fairy spot, 
Or ere the dreams of wealth or power 
O’ercast my lot. 


Blest hours! and blest be Fancy’s power 
That steals me from the walks of men, 
And seats me in that whispering bower, 
A boy again ! 


Where in each wilding flower and tree, 
Each bird, and brook, and crag above, 
Some sweet familiar form 1 see 
Of early love. 


No charm of all so richly given, 
Hath blight assailed or years estranged ; 
Thou art the same blest type of heaven — 
Calm, bright, unchanged. 


Still lingers long the cloud tft strays, 
Enamored, o’er a scene so fair, 
Asif it could not choose but gaze 
Forever there. 


Sull brighter seems the summery bow, 
The autumn woods, the evening#skies, 
When, mirrored in thy heaven below, 
They charm mine eyes. 


Still near the base of yon slant cliff, 

Whose bald scalp tops the towering pine, 
The old blind angler moors his skiff, 
And casts his line. 


Around, in many an airy ring, 
The social swallow twittering steals ; 
While far above on poiséd win, 
The heron wheels. 
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And as his circling shadow glides 
Athwart the sheen that wraps thy rest, 

The startled wild duck plunging — hides, 
Deep in thy breast. 






Sweet lake!—so tranquil, pure, and bright, 
So like the Eden of the blest, 

Sull image to my earth-dimmed sight 
hat home of rest. 






And when my last of breathing hours 

Has sunk in time’s o’erwhelming deep, 

Beneath thy soft — marge of flowers, 
*t mine to sleep; 


In that calm trance of contrite trust, 
That, when the thrall of death is o’er, 
Heaven shall remould this erring dust, 
To sin no more. 





































As the loafer pronounced the last stanza, he leaned quietly back 
against the tall sycamore that curtained the green turf upon which 
he was reclining, and gazed musingly on the sunny bay outspread 
before him, as if in its beautiful presence he beheld the image of that 
lovely lake so fraught with the hoarded memories of boyhood. His 
dress, though marked with the wear and tear of years, was tidy and 
decent; and, attracted by the pleasant cadences of his poetical reverie, 
I edged nearer to him along the form upon which I chanced to be 
sitting during his dreamy improvisation. Altogether, there was an 
air of venerableness about the wrapt visionary, blended with an ex- 
pression of habitual benevolence, which seemed calculated to win the 
notice of even a casual observer. He was, apparently, of that deso- 
late few who have approached the lonely bourne of life’s ‘ three score’ 
years ; yet their many ills had not been chronicled in gloom upon his 
lofty brow. There was nothing of the querulous acerbity. of hoary 
misfortune in his quiet aspect; all there was sunshine, albeit the sun- 
shine of declining day, chastened and mellowed by the melancholy 
loveliness of approaching eve. He had outlived the chances and 
changes of more than two generations; yet, like the hardy pine of his 
native hills, the storms of many winters had not stripped him of 
his evergreen vigor. His thin locks were indeed gray, but not from 
the potent and bitter alchemy of grief. His brow was indeed wrin- 
kled, but time, not care, had thus furrowed that tablet of the soul. 
His clear blue eye, however, shone out undimmed and bright, amidst 
the crow-feet etchings of time, which seemed to have been formed 
less by the touch of years, than by the wreathings of habitual smiles. 
His faded cheek and wekturned mouth still retained traces of the 
rounded chiselling and warmer coloring of perfect manhood ; nor had 
the grasshopper as yet become a burden, for his form was erect 
and elastic; and the firm and sonorous voice with which he modulated 
the simple stanzas above, proved that with him ‘the daughters of 
music had not yet been brought low.’ In fact, time seemed to have 
forgotten him for the last twenty years, so numerous were the visible 
tokens of his green old age; or, if indeed the arch destroyer had 
remembered him, it was with that rare partiality which occasionally 
permits his favored minion to bear on, undespoiled, the graces and 
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energies of fifty, even beyond the verge of ‘lean and slippered’ se- 
nility. With the sinews and buoyancy of incipient manhood, (I’m 
not yet a bachelor, fair lady,) I might perhaps have distanced him 
in a long race, or outwinded him in a Scotch reel; but I would 
not have stood foot to foot with him, with right arms crossed, for 
the guerdon of a golden gauntlet. I have too keen a regard for the 
unrainbowed integrity of my optics, ever wantonly to incur the 
fate of Dares pitted against the indurated brawn of unseared eld. 

Such was the singular personage before me; and emboldened by his 
quiet, cheerful countenance, I moved still nearer to him, with the de- 
sire of making his acquaintance. My immediate proximity recalled 
his attention, and as his eye was turned to mine, it seemed to in- 
quire with the kindliest expression, if it were in his power to do 
me the slightest favor. 

‘ Pardon my incivility,’ said I, not a little embarrassed, ‘ for pre- 
suming to intrude on one who seems to find such agreeable com- 
panionship in his own pleasant musings.’ 

‘I should rather thank you for the courtesy,’ he replied, with a me- 
lancholy smile, ‘ since I am not of that favored few whose blameless 
lives would excuse them for preferring their own self-communion 
even to the society of friends. The generality of men know them- 
selves too intimately, to court such soliloquies at all seasons, particu- 
larly when the charm of the present invites to a forgetfulness of the 
past.’ 

My best bow acknowledged the gracefulness of the compliment, 
and he proceeded. 

‘I cannot say with Law, that I ‘ know something worse of myself 
than of others,’ but at the same time I must plead guilty to many 
errors and many foibles, the remembrance of which is not so agree- 
able as the converse of the companionable.’ 

‘ Yet is that remembrance not devoid of benefit,’ I observed, ‘ if 
pondered with a right spirit.’ 

‘ By no means,’ he continued; ‘ but it must not always be pondered. 
The Egyptian’s monitory skeleton was placed only at his occasional 
banquet, not at his every meal. The past cannot be amended, but 
the passing hour may be improved. Still it is well, nay a duty, that 
the mind should often retire into its inner sphere, and survey the 
changes it must witness there. Over the desolation which shall there 
surround it — over the ruins of baseless hopes — over the wrecks of 
noble resvlutions — over the broken images of truth and innocence — 
over the shattered idols of affection — over the priceless and untold 
sands of misspent hours — yea, over the_oft trampled and unextin- 
guishable beacons of divine conscience — it cannot choose but weep; 
but its tears shall be balmy and remedial —the earnest, perchance, 
of early and lasting reform. And when the melancholy task is ended, 
the spiritual troglodyte must go forth again to the outward world, to 
expatiate in its sunshine — to wrestle with its storms. Thus shall 
its powers be unfolded and invigorated, amid the changes of its own 
i sphere. Temptation shall test its prudence, suffering its for- 

earance, and the harsh discipline of wrong, the meek wisdom of 
forgiveness. The sublimest virtues are not exhibited amid the dreary 
cloister or lonely hermitage; but in the great theatre of busy life, 
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where mighty and multitudinous passions have free scope to mingle 
in fiéry collision. It is there that the soul is best developed and in- 
ured to the rugged and bleak scenes to which its probation is allotted. 
But pardon my idle garrulity: age, methinks, would play the oracle, 
even though Apollo graced the tripod.’ 

‘ Though you moralized less wisely,’ I remarked, ‘ it were be- 
coming that my younger experience should listen to the teachings of 
riper years. but by the favor of your courtesy, I would fain ask if 
you do not, at times, become weary of that same busy world, and 
long to steal away forever from its boisterous and dusty haunts, to 
some green, quiet, untrampled scene, like the Eden of that sweet lake, 
for instance, which you so feelingly apostrophized just now?’ 

‘ Time was,’ he replied calmly, ‘ when I used to indulge such an- 
ticipations. It was in other days, when in the most thronged of 
yonder noisy thoroughfares, I was actively engaged in the pursuit of 
wealth. Then, as I watered the sickly plants which pined in my 
gloomy windows for the fresh dews and balmy air of their native 
fields — as I thridded the sultry and obscure streets, or looked forth 
from my narrow counting-room upon the cumbrous walls which lie, 
like a dark incubus, on the smothered verdure of this once leafy isle — 
walls whose dusty and smoke-stained summits shut out the free 
breeze and blessed light of heaven — then, I say, fond was the hope 
that, after I had borne the burden and heat of busy manhood in the 
service of worldly care, fortune would transport me and mine, to enjoy 
the evening of life’s feverish day amid the peaceful scenes of my 
own native valleys. The feeling is natural, and if to indulge it be a 
weakness, few men, I believe, are exempt from at least one foible. 
Years passed on, till at last my wealth took wings, and left me but a 
bare competence. One after another of my household nestlings was 
snatched from my embrace, till at last the grave closed over my dearer 
self, and I stood alone, a bowed and bruised reed, amid the sullen 
waters of affliction. It was then that 

‘I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young ;’ 
but my wounded heart found not there the healing balm for which it 
yearned. The elm-shaded cottage of my fathers still looked out upon 
the bloomy lawn, but where were the home-faces which once watched 
and welcomed my coming? The swallow still twittered from its roof, 
and the oriole sang blithely from the bough which rustled against its 
casement; but where were the familiar voices within? Where the fire- 
side melody of kindred hearts, ever vocal with sympathy and love? 
Alas! hushed was the harp of home, and the silence of the grave had 
settled forever upon its broken chords. 1 turned away to the groves 
whose shadowy and green recesses were so dear to my boyhood, but 
the axe of the speculator had prostrated their leafy magnificence, and 
I listened in vain for the light step of the squirrel, and the merry 
warblings of the woodland choir. I turned to the streams whose 
pleasant banks in my schoolboy days had been the scene of so many 
truant steps, when, in summer, their bright waters lured me to their 
cool embrace, or when, in winter, 


I bound the smooth skate to my buoyant heel, 
And whirled and gambolled on the giddy steel, 
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while the ribbed ice rung cheerily beneath the dash of my merry 
mates, and the mountains echoed and réechoed our boisterous glee; 
but the hand of the utilitarian had not been idle upon their borders, 
and the music of those sweet waters was lost in the clack of the noisy 
shuttle, and the clang of the smoky forge. I looked around for those 
companions of my careless hours, but they had been scattered to the 
winds, and their places were filled by a younger brotherhood, who knew 
mebutbyname. With these I had no common associations —no part- 
nership of life’s morning memories; and while my presence excited 
their curiosity, and the rumor of my misfortunes their sympathies, the 
aching void in my lonely heart lost none of its bitter poignancy. A 
change, indeed, had passed over all the scenes of my childhood, 
peopling the old familiar haunts with strange forms and features which 
bore no semblance to the shrined archetypes of memory, and leaving 
the returned pilgrim to wander, like one lost, even in the home-paths 
around his father’s cottage. In the revulsion of my feelings, the as- 
pect of that placid lake seemed less bright and less lovely than in 
earlier years, though the rude hand of improvement had not yet pro- 
faned its sylvan beauty; and after a few rambles upon its peaceful 
borders, I turned to the city again, as to a retirement less fraught 
with regret, and far more profound, than my native wilds could pro- 
mise or bestow. Talk as we may of the country’s seclusion, there is 
no solitude so deep, as the solitude of a great city —no hermitage so 
inviolate, as that of a retired attic in some obscure street. No where 
else does the sense of loneliness strike so forcibly to the heart, as in 
the noisy thoroughfares of a mighty metropolis, amidst whose motley 
multitudes one hears no familiar voice, feels no pressure of a friendly 
hand, and gazes on no face but the face of a stranger. The intensity 
of this feeling is rarely, if ever, experienced by him whose home is 
in the country, for there the spirit of nature is around and above him, 
and the demonstration of her living presence is written on all out- 
ward things as with the beams of the noon-day sun. It smiles on 
him with the gentle witchery of untold flowers which haunt the wild 
with sweetness and with beauty; it whispers to him in the rustling 
of fragrant leaves, and in the breathing of summer winds; it murmurs 
to him in the liquid cadences of tuneful streams, and the hum of happy 
insects which sport above their waters; it sings to him with the winged 
lyres whose varied minstrelsy fills the woodlands with gladness and 
sweet echoes; it speaks to him in the blast which strips the forest of 
its green garniture, and in the voice of the mountain cataract, whose 
solemn harp sounds on untired, when day has sunk to rest, and 
nought but night and her vestal stars are listening to its deep-toned 
anthem.’ P 

‘And is not this soothing communion with nature,’ I inquired, 
‘ sweeter to the soul, and more to be desired, than the deepest seclu- 
sion which the city’s wilderness of men can offer ?” 

‘ Doubtless it would be,’ replied the philosopher, ‘ but for the an- 
noyance of curiosity. In the country, where the population is scarce- 
ly fifty to the square mile, each is known to all; and in the leisure 
which waits upon their lingering occupations, each finds opportunity 
to scan the prospects, habits, and even domestic arrangements of his 
neighbors. As the postman brings no daily budget of wonderments 
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to their retired dwellings, their curiosity, like Crusoe’s, is left to 
seek for whatever of gratification its own little island may chance to 
afford ; and asstrange incidents must necessarily be scarce in such a 
sphere, their value is proportionally enhanced and benevolently reci- 
procated by the whole community. There is no monopoly of the 
marvellous there, but all are partakers of its grateful bounty. The 
lovers who plighted their troth at midnight in the hush of the moon- 
lit grove, may think themselves peculiarly fortunate, if they are not 
waked in the morning by the rumor of their approaching nuptials. 
A whisper in secret places takes the ‘ rising inflexion,’ and presently 
is heard reverberating on all sides like the report of a culverin. If 
a stranger appear upon the hills, the dwellers of the valley go up to 
the house-tops to take an observation of his bearing ; if in the valley, 
the mountaineers lean over the ledges, to see what new-comer has 
entered the lowlands. The man in the iron mask, yea, he of ‘the 
claret-colored coat,’ could not have maintained their incognito a single 
week, in the searching focus of rural curiosity. There is no ‘ great 
unknown’ in the country. 

‘ But in the city, the selfish, man-made city, it is all the reverse. 
Here every individual feels himself just clever enough to manage his 
own concerns, and just benevolent enough to leave his neighbors the 
enjoyment of the same privilege. His appetite for news is never 
doomed to the horrors of a country lent, for thousands are catering 
marvels in his behalf, and at every turn the gazette and the bulletin, 
the penny-post and the placard, invite him to the full-furnished ban- 
quet. The only wonder is, that he does not become surfeited with 
the never-ending repast, and that purblind philosophers should have 
left it to my modest sagacity to give the first true definition of man; 
namely, a sempiternal devourer of prodigies. Now as these vital 
commodities are amply provided in the metropolis, the citizen may 
concentrate his whole mind on other wares and cares which swell 
the invoice of his bustling life. And thus absorbed in the microcosm of 
self, what wonder if the mighty and multitudinous world around him 
heaves to and fro the while as uncared for as the man in the moon 4? 
Perchance not one in thousands could upbraid him for his unfeel- 
ing abstraction, without a ready replication from the divinity within. 
Each has his, gloomy familiar in the demon of care, invisible yet 
ever present, engrossing his every thought, and paralyzing all the 
sympathies which tend to associate his being in kindly reciprocation 
with the kindred hearts around him. With introverted eye, he passes 
on amid the crowds that pass him with equal inobservance, each 
forgetting each, or remembering but to illustrate the truth of that 
old maxim, which teaches that ‘ there is no friendship in trade’ — no 
cordial sociality in the greetings of the market-place. 

‘Now itis not this amiable exhibition of humanity that leads me to 
prefer a residence in town to one in the country ; but the opportu- 
nity afforded me by the self-concentration of the busy multitude, to 
loiter along the pilgrimage of life, unannoyed by curiosity, unknown 
and unobserved —the hermit of a crowd. The country, with all its 
groves and grottoes, affords no solitude like this. No foot but my 
own ever crosses the threshhold of my lonely attic, except on the 
eve of the new-moon, or when I chance upon some forlorn creature, 
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whose wretchedness of destitution my humble hospitality can for a 
while alleviate. My immediate neighbors, including my landlord of 
fifteen years, know me but by externals, and take no note of my 
loiterings; and I much doubt if Hays himself could syllable my 
name, or point the way to my hermitage. Ihave no occasion for the 
‘magic robe’ of Prospero ; for the deep guise of poverty renders me 
invisible at noon-day, even to those who once lived on my bounty ; 
and I pass on through the crowd unquestioned and unnoticed, yet 
scanning with thoughtful curiousness its living phases. No one stops 
me to inquire whence | came, or whither I go. No one knows, or 
cares to know, the quality of my bread and butter, or whether I eat 
my egg from a tumbler, or have a penchant fora silver fork. No 
one points me out to his wondering neighbor as an ungrateful] anathe- 
matizer of the blessings of a bountiful Providence, or an epicurian 
abuser of those same multifold blessings. 

‘ Therefore commend me to a city life, for as solitude consists not so 
much in loneliness as in being let alone, it is here that loaferism, 
which is but another name for the philosophy of enjoyment, finds 
its amplest charter, its calmest, sunniest, and most congenial home. 
Yet, think not I despise the dwellers of the country, or am ignorant 
of their many excellencies. Though I like not their reciprocal inqui- 
sitiveness, and the consequent mutuality of knowledge which is too 
prone to gossip of the fire-side concernments of every household, I 
do like their simplicity of manners, their keen moral sense, their 
expansive community of sympathy, their cordial interest in each 
other’s welfare, and the visible assurance of peacefulness, innocence, 
and content, which beams from the general aspect of rural society. 
Yet is there no hermitage within that quiet Eden for him who 
would commune with meditation alone. But in the city, every 
dwelling is a cloister, and its inmates, to all but a favored few, are as 
a different caste of anchorets, as inaccessible and uncompanionable 
to all others, as the Brahman tothe Pariah. Here he may be a re- 
cluse indeed—as forgotten of the world around him, as if it had 
bathed in the waters of Lethe, or fed on the fabled mandragora whose 
taste was oblivion. 

‘Did you observe,’ inquired the eremite, after a momentary pause, 
‘that gentlemanly person who just passed up the avenue ?’ 

‘I did,’ said I, and I noticed that he kept his eyes averted the 
while, as if he did not care to look on the face of strangers.’ 

‘Stranger !’ repeated the old man, with a brief, sad smile, ‘ it is 
even so. Yet that same genteel stranger inmy sunnier days, I took 
from the alms-house an outcast and anonymous foundling, gave him 
a home anda name, clothed, educated, and at last established him in 
honorable business, and every thing has flourished with him, as you 
see, except the. grateful memory of a stranger’s kindness: that 
has faded inversely with the bloom of his prosperity, till at length it 
has vanished in such utter forgetfulness of his benefactor, that to re- 
cognise me now, would seem marvellously like a miracle. And 
after all, had I the mnemonic power of an upbraiding conscience, I 
would not seek to réestablish myself in his memory. My wounded 
pride indeed prompts me attimes to disquiet the obliviousness of those 
who have had cause to remember my friendship ; but I soon soothe 
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the importunate passion with the assurance, that their recognition 
would but disturb the calm enjoyment of that solitude which is 
dearer to my heart than the favor of princes. Surely, I ought not to 
blame those whose slumbering memories serve only to enhance the 
happiness of my closer seclusion. Experti sumus ego ac amici ; and 
since indigence and ailluence are rarely boon companions, let us hope 
we may meet rarely, and part speedily, or, in the language of Shak- 
speare, I do desire we may be better strangers.’ 

‘And can it be,’ said I,‘ that you thus stand aloof from all with 
whom yon once associated in friendly intimacy ? 

‘It is not I that stand aloof from my former companions, but ra- 
ther they from me. There are, however, among the many thousands 
of this metropolis, three of my early mates whose companionship [ 
still cherish as the sweetest solace of my darkling age. We were 
all once classmates at the university ; in after years all equally afflu- 
ent; and still later in life, all reduced by a kindred misfortune to 
that fellowship of indigence so conducive to the best development 
of friendship. The wreck of our former affluence left us still the 
means of a humble competence, and having none left to toil for, each 
bade adieu to the excitements of ambition, and retired to the quiet 
seclusion of an attic. Naturally drawn together by mutual sympa- 
thies and associations, we soon after united ourselves in a sort of club, 
which meets on every new moon at some one of our quaternian 
cloisters. On these occasions, each throws aside at the threshhold 
the pack of cares which the last month may have accumulated on his 
shoulders, and brings in for the evening’s entertainment only the 
flowers and fruits it has been his fortune to gather during the last 
stage of his pilgrimage. And while the song is sung, the tale told, 
or the essay read; while the aroma of Cuba mingles its sweet efflu- 
ence with the rosy breath of Madeira; we who there luxuriate, if 
not venerably wise, are at least innocently merry ; and when the hour 
of retiring comes, the shadow of a guilty conscience never darkens 
the path to our peaceful dwellings. The world calls us loafers, and 
not dissatisfied with the appellation, we have styled our fraternity 
the ‘ Loafers’ Club.’ 

‘Would that a youthful stranger,’ said I, inquiringly, ‘ might be 
admitted to your feasts of reason and flow of soul.’ 

‘This may not be,’ was the expected reply : ‘our magic circle is 
impassable to all but that grim Phantom, whose advent none can bar. 
Since, however, your frequent loiterings of a summer afternoon in 
this our chosen paradise, prove you not devoid of the leaven of 
loaferism, we may grant you this questionable favor, to examine at 
leisure the record of our motley communings. It is a kind of lite- 
rary blotter, where I have jotted down the minutes of our ‘sayings 
and doings’ — tales, essays, translations, glimpses of biography and 
topography, dramatic adumbrations, excerpts from our college port- 
folios, songs, sonnets, and other symptoms of prose run mad — inter- 
spersed with criticisms, and garnished with quotations. The perusal 
of this odd medley is not interdicted to so promising a brother Easy 
as yourself. So come to my sky-parlor in street, whenever 
your curiosity prompts you to enter upon the unpromising task.’ 

‘Thanks to your generous confidence, I will do so this very even- 
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ing,’ I gratefully replied, ‘ and with the hope moreover, that you will 
permit me to make an occasional extract for the public eye.’ 

‘ Be that as you will,’ smiled the quiet dreamer, evidently pleased 
with the suggestion; and after a warm pressure of the hand, I left 
him to the wrapt enjoyment of those auroral visions of fame, those 
bright, brief meteors of the mind, which play so illusorily with 
the ready credulity of untried authorship. Alas, human vanity! in 
what one bosom of all earth’s many millions, hast thou not an altar 
and a home! 

New-York, August, 1836. 


AN AUTUMN LAY. 


In life’s proud dreams I have no part, 
No share in its resounding glee — 
The musings of my lonely heart 
Are in the grave with thee. Otway Curry. 


Away ! — away, from book and pen! 

I cannot coin my brain to-day ; 

I cannot be the slave of men; 

I cannot be their —— What care they! 
The mind this mortal frame may wear 

With constant effort — Thought may plough 

Its furrows in the ample brow, 

And dim the eye, and bleach the hair — 
The heart that dares but to aspire, 
May burn as with a quenchless fire — 

The body lose its manly prime — 

The limbs grow feeble ere their time, 
And Age come long before we’re old: 

We may be great, and wise, and good — 

In times of peril, may have stood 
And struggled with the strong and bold — 

At Virtue’s shrine we may bow down, 

And seek in Virtue’s paths renown — 

Thought ever on the wing may be, 

Careering wide eternally — 

Yet, if we heap and hoard not gold, 
The high — the lordlings of the earth — 
Regard us as of little worth, 

And marvel why we had our birth: 

To them, the measure of mankind 

Is wealth of purse, not wealth of mind. 


Away !— from book and penaway ! 
~ I cannot be their slave to-day : 
What glory robes the pluméd hills 
That rise above our noble river! 
What music gushes from the rills 
That tinkle down their sides forever ! 
Away !—1 should be with them now, 
To calm my breast, and cool my brow. 
I sicken, when I think of men— 
Of what they are, and what should be — 
And dare not trust my feeble ken 
One moment on futurity: 
The Past has had so much of strife, 
The present hath so much of gloom: 
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Tis but the mockery of life ! 
Where ends it ? — only in the tomb. 


Thetomb! dear mother, unto thine 
How oft my wandering feet incline! 
And pausing by the fresh-heap’d earth, 
Unconscious of surrounding mirth, 
The many lessons thou hast given 
Throng up, like whispered words from Heaven ; 
And better feelings come again, 
Dispelling thoughts of wrong and pain. 
Mother — dear mother— me forgive, 
If ever in sy wandering min 

Thy last, best lesson do not live— 

* Love as thy brethren all mankind?’ 
Oh! many a weary year may come, 
Ere I with thee shall have my home ; 
And many a tempter throng my way, 
To lead my guideless steps astray ; 
And many a time my breast may feel, 
Neglect hath sharper edge than steel : 
Oh! then how greatly I shall miss 
Thy guiding hand, and healing kiss! 









Mother — dear mother — from my heart, 
Oh may thy lessons ne’er depart! 
I feel that I shall need them long, 
While threading life’s bewildenng path, 
And jostling with its motley throng : 
The heartless sneer and frequent wrong 
Soon make the feeble spirit strong, 
And torture, till it turns in wrath ; 
And vengeance now is cheaply got : 
But if mine e’er its strength essays, 
Oh, let thy ‘ voice of other days’ 
Command it, not! command it, not! 
A faint voice whispers me that, now 
A disembodied spirit, thou 
Art with me in these silent shades, 
Threading with me their lone arcades. 




















Mother — dear mother — it may be! 
I feel a presence, as of thee — 
A tone of mind, till now unknown — 
A wrapt but soothing tone of mind : 
And in the sad, low autumn wind, 
Which lulls me with its fitful moan, 
A long-familiar voice I hear — 
A voice, heard last when many a tear 
Beside thy bed of death was streaming, 
And thou, already blest, wert dreaming 
And muttering of that home of bliss, 
Whose glory even now was beaming, 
To light thy way from this. 
Mother, that spirit-voice is thine, 
More soft and heavenly grown ; 
Joy! joy! — though wildering paths be mine, 
I tread them not alone: 
I feel that thou wilt ever be 
A guardian angel unto me! 


Cincinnati, October, 1836. 
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Tue Macwoura ror 1837. Edited by Henry Wittiam Hersert. pp. 352. New- 
York: Bancrort anv Ho ey. 


WE have already spoken in terms of deserved praise of this last and yet first of 
the American annuals for 1837. As our encomiums, however, were expressed in 
general terms, we may be pardoned for offering a few running comments upon the 
merits of the volume, both in a pictorial and literary point of view. There are 
eleven plates, from the hands of native painters and engravers of acknowledged skill ; 
and they present an aggregate of excellence not before reached in this country. We 
proceed to glance briefly at a few of them. ‘ Esperanza,’ the first picture, is not mis- 
placed. It is a face of a serene and heavenly beauty, from the pencil and graver of 
Cummines and Cueney. Its execution could not be improved; but to our eye there 
is manifested a sin against taste in the extra profusion of side-curls. The vignette, 
designed and engraved by CasiLear, is neat, well drawn, and tasteful. ‘The Rover's 
Triumph,’ painted by Cuapman, and engraved by Osgorng, has but one fault — it is 
too light, or indistinct. ‘ Castella,’ a portrait, engraved by Parker, is from a painting 
by Inman. It needs no farther laud. Exquisitely soft, and admirable in all respects, 
is ‘Sunset on the Hudson’ — heretofore noticed in these pages — painted by Wem, 
and engraved by Rotrn. This last-named artist is winning for himself deserved 
repute. ‘Storm Coming On,’ is a vivid picture of the scene indicated by the title, and 
exhibits the artist (H. Inman) in a very favorable light, as a landscape painter. It is 
a near and palpable communion with nature. To the ‘ Wrath of Peter Stuyvesant,’ 
by Duranp, we have before referred. ‘The burly trumpeter is to the life; and in the 
two remaining portraits, the artist has been true to the expression as well as the want 
of it. Mr. Casivear hasdone good justice tothe engraving. ‘The Freshet,’ by Cuap- 
MAN, is worthy his reputation. It is well conceived and well executed; nor has the 
engraver, Mr Hinswecwoop, failed in his portion of the performance. ‘ The Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp,’ by CuapMan, required just such an engraver as Mr. SMILLIE 
to transfer its beauties to the steel. Of all the productions of both artists, we do not 
remember any thing more highly creditable to either. 

The literary contents of the ‘Magnolia’ are of a superior character. ‘Three Days 
from the Life of Cavendish the Rover’ is marked by those graphic touches and stirring 
incident, which distinguish nearly all the productions of the writer’s pen. His language 
is always nervous and well chosen, and his conception of dramatic effect correct and 
forcible. But for the intimate connexion between the several parts of the extended nar- 
rative, we should be tempted to justify our opinions by liberal extracts. ‘ A Winter’s 
Tale’ is the title of astory by Grenvitte MeLtEn, wherein is woven much of exciting 
and romantic adventure, together with the reflections of a poetical and sensitive mind, 
unweaned from that childhood of the soul which is the true elixir vite. ‘An 
Unsolved Riddle,’ by Miss Sepewicx, who touches nothing that she does not orna- 
ment, will remind the reader of Irvina’s ‘ Stout Gentleman,’ though written in a 
somewhat different vein. ‘Maria Jeanne,’ by Tueopore S. Fay, is a charming 
sketch, the incidents of which we remember to have seen in the original French. It 
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is replete with startling scenes and strong contrasts. ‘Conrade Weickhoff,’ by 
Simos, is a tale of diablerie, after the German models. It is constructed with inge- 
nuity, and has neither lack of power nor want of invention. It is altogether a very 
felicitous coinage of the fancy. There is not a more interesting tale, nor one better 
calculated to awaken and fix the attention of the reader, in the volume, than ‘ Daniel 
Prime,’ by the author of ‘ Redwood.’ An extract is annexed. It follows a point in 
the story wherein is affectingly described the banishing of a daughter by a stern, 
inexorable father, because she had married contrary to his wishes: 










“We pass over the rage of the wronged father. We have no space to record his 
reiterated vows —too faithfully kept — that he would never again speak to his chil 
and that never a penny of his should pass into Daniel Prime’s hands. He made a wil 
at once, and — it, formally disinheriting his daughter, and devising his property 
to various public institutions. Dorset tried to appear as cheerful as was his wont, for 
he was a proud man, and loth, even tacitly, to confess his dependence on any human 
being; but nature was too strong for him, and when he was alone, walking over those 
fine, fruitful fields whose tansmission to his posterity he had so often contemplated as 
a sort of self-perpetuation, his disappointment would break forth in audible groans. 
And when he returned tohis home, and missed his gentle, patient child, who had always 
anticipated his wants, and endured his impatience without a murmur, his parental ten- 
derness would find its way in tears. But after the first ebullition of passion, never a 
word of complaint or regret escaped him. He went on, as if nothing had happened, 
enriching his farm, and dispensing liberally from storehouses always full. 

“In the mean time, Submit, born to be a thrall to whatever power might be over her, 
faithfully kept her vow of allegiance to her new lord, though her heart in secret pined 
for the ease, abundance, and cheerfulness of her old home. Her father’s temper was 
gusty, but the storms were short, and succeeded by sunshine and a healthy atmosphere. 

er husband’s disposition was of the brooding, forecasting sort, that hangs like a leaden 
sky and pestilential fog over the domestic scene. He was not severe or unkind to her; 
as the means of attaining the great end of his life, she was inestimable to him. But he 
was anxious and restless till that was secured. He never, for a moment, believed that 
her fitful, impulsive father would persevere in his disinheritance of his only child; but 
there is no passion keener than avarice, and he was continually forcing her on active 
measures to recover her father’s favor. This embittered her life. She could endure 
and suffer to the end of the chapter; there was no limit to her passive virtue: but to 
execute what her husband planned — confront her storming father — to attempt to sub- 
due his resentment, was an enterprise for Submit equal to that of a nervous person, 
who should attempt to mee under the sheet of water at Niagara. 

‘In obedience to her husband, she repeatedly wrote to her father. The letters were 
returned unopened. She even, like a trembling victim, went to his house again and 
again. The good-natured servants—they were slaves, for our story dates before the 
revolution — gathered about her with their honest, hearty welcomes; but her father 
passed by her without one glance of recognition, and if she ventured, in a half stifled 
voice, to address him, he gave no sign of hearing her. Thus matters went on for three 
years. Aunt Marah, whose whole life was devoted to that most teasing domestic alchy- 
my, by which one man’s shilling can be made to go as far as another man’s dollar, was 
a continual thorn in Submit’s side. 

“ At the end of three years, the light broke in upon her dreary existence. She hada 
child — that best of heaven’s blessings —that ray of celestial light which penetrates 
the intensest darkness that can encompass a mother’s soul. A child! who could be 
miserable with such a treasure !— a gift that enriches every other possession — that is 
riches to poverty ; meat and drink to the hungry and thirsty ; rest to the wearied; health 
to the sick; an immeasurable present joy, and an infinite promise! 

“ Our poor mother’s soul was kindled with new life; her home was no longer a waste 
and desolate place. She turned her eye from the dark spirit a in her husband’s 
face, and felt the smiles of her child warming her heart. She listened to the first, sweet 
sounds from its lips, and was deaf to aunt Marah’s eternal stories. _ : 

“You say your father likes babies,’ said herhusband. ‘Sybil beginsto take notice — 
the child had been wardy named Sybil Dorset, after its maternal grand-parents — dress 
her up in her best, and take her to your father’s; don’t be scared away by the first frown 
— stay a while — he ’ll come to at last — an old dog don’t turn for the first whistle.’ 

“ Submit obeyed with alacrity, because with hope. She believed her child irresistible, 
and longed to see it in her father’s arms. The little girl had arrived at the prettiest 
stage of infancy; she was fat and fair, and bright, and dressed in her prettiest. No won- 
der her mother walked with a light step up the narrow lane that led to the only place 
her heart called home. She was humbly making her way toward the kitchen door, 
when the old house dog ae upon and licked the baby’s hands. Dorset stood, 
unseen, at a window, stealthily watching the approach. The baby, instead of crying, 
aegyet her little hands im reply to the deat caress. An exclamation of pleasure 
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escaped from Dorset. Submit, unconscious of the auspicious omen, proceeded. The 
door was opened by Juno, anold negro matron. She summoned her daughters, Minerva 
and Venus; and the three goddesses exhausted on the child every epithet of endear- 
ment and admiration in their vocabulary. ‘The doors communicating with the dwelling 
room were open, and there was the grandfather, all ear. 

“*My cried Juno, ‘ what pretty black eyes ; for all the world like master’s. 

“* That's well! thought Dorset ; ‘no black eyes among the Primes — gray, squint, or 
wall-eyed, every d—1 of them.’ 

“* Dear! what a cunning little cherry mouth’ said Venus. 

** Dan Prime’s mouth is like a wolf’s!’ murmured Dorset. 

“This beats the Dutch— master’s peaked ear! exclaimed Minerva; ‘and on the 
left side, too.’ 

“*T saw, when I first looked at her, she favored father,’ said Submit, tremulously ; 
‘I suppose it was thinking of him so much 

Dorset longed to take mother and child to his heart; but the rememberance of his 
rash vow checked the impulse. A project by which he might, in part, evade its con- 
sequences dawned upon him. He went into the kitchen. Juno — experience made her 
the.boldest — Juno held the baby up to him — ‘Is n't she a beauty, master?’ 

“*Put out your hands, Sybil Dorset,’ said the trembling mother. The little girl 
instinctively eloquent in her own cause, stretched out her hands, smiled, and jum 
toward her grandfather. He caught her in his arms, looked steadily in her face for a 
moment, exclaimed, ‘all Dorset, by Jupiter! and then giving her to the servant, and his 
eyes blinded with tears, he made his way back to his apartment, slamming the doors 
after him, as a sort of ex ression or echo to his feelings. Poor Submit, after lingering 
in hope till the day closed, was obliged to return to her disappointed, sullen husband. 

“'T'wo years anda half after this first meeting, as Dorset was returning home, he saw a 
little girl tottling along the road-side, picking dandelions. His old dog Cesar sprang 
upon her, and threw St down. She patted him, calling him ‘naughty Cesar.’ They 
were familiar friends. ‘It is she!’ thought Dorset, and he quickened his steps, and gave 
her his hand, to help herup. She grasped his, and retained it. The pressure of achild’s 
soft, chubby hand, is an electric touch to the heart. 

“* A’n’t you my danfather? said Sybil. 

** Yes,’ 

“Then do you come and live with us. Mother tells me every day I must love you, 
and how can I love you if I do n’t see you’? 

***T can’t go to live with you, child — but would you like to come and live with me? 

“*With you and Cesar !— yes— if mother will come too.’ 

** And your father? 

“'The child started at his changed tone of voice. ‘No, no—not father —let father 
and aunt Marah stay at home.’ 

“ Dorset conducted the little runaway to her own premises, went home, passed a 
sleepless night, and the next morning sent the following note to Prime’s: 


“To Danie Prime ann WIFE: 

“* If you will send me your child, Sybil Dorset, and sign a quit-claim to her, and you, 
Daniel Prime, promise, under oath, never intentionally to see, and never to speak with 
her, during my life, I, in return, will take her as my own child; and will endeavor so to 
bring her up that, when come to woman’s estate, she ’Il not quit me for any rascal on 
earth. Signed, JouN Desken’ 


“This proposition was rather more than Prime could at once submit to; but, after a 
little reflection on the precariousness of Dorset’s life — how very uncertain other men’s 
lives seem ! — his cupidity prevailed over his pride and every manly sentiment, as well 
as over his affections. ‘We must look out for the future,’ said aunt Marah; and many 
acase did she recount of breaches healed by the intervention of grand-children. So 
little Sybil was to be sent to serve the purpose of patent cement, and make the broken 
parts adhere more firmly than ever. 

“The weakest, most timid animal will turn to defend her young; and Submit, for the 
first time in her life, when she heard her husband’s decision, resisted. To give up Sybil 
was to resign all that made existence tolerable to her. ; 

“*T cannot consent to this,’ she said, with unprecedented vehemence. ‘ All the land 


on the round earth would not tempt me; xo, not all my father’s money, ten thousand 
times told.’ 


**© You talk like a fool, wife.’ 
***Oh, Daniel Prime, I think there is no folly like that of craving for more and more ; 
ou are always toiling, and selling, and gaining, and it all does no good to any one, and 
east ~ - to you. - 8% happy ? 
Yo: I am not; but ave been disappointed, balked. I shall : 
stretched his hand toward Dorset’s, ‘when get that farm.” en 
“* No, Prime; there is neither good nor happiness to those that forget the laws of 
God; and you are breaking his tenth commandment — but,’ she added, raising her 
voice, — * you will never getit. I cannot part with Sybil. I was taught never to give 
away the least trifle given to me, and can I give away God's gift? No, never.’ 
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“Prime would at once have enforced obedience, but he feared that his wife, driven to 
extremity, —— fly to her father, and remonstrate; he therefore, let her exhaust her 
courage, and then urged compliance as a duty to her father. At this point she was vul- 
nerable. From her child’s birth, and the simultaneous burst of parental feeling in her 
own breast, she had— a very common case — experienced a new sense of filial duty, 
had lamented her ——t to her father, and ventured to express her remorse in Prime's 
presence. She had now, her husband urged, an opportunity to atone for her fault, and 
this foregone, would be lost forever. Herfather was old ; more children she might have, 
never another father. And when she ceased to answer, but still wept, he suggested that 
her father’s terms might be softened; he might consent to her seeing the child ; and 
finally, and more than all, Sybil must prove a successful mediator between them. 

“ Submit at last yielded, so far as to write to her father. The letter was modified by 
her ae blotted with her tears, and sent. The following reply was immediately 
returned : 


“*The mother and child may meet as often as is reasonable ; but Daniel Prime must 
be to Sybil as though he were not. Let no more be written or said aboutit. Send 
her — on these conditions, mind ye !— to-morrow.’ 


“Sybil was sent, and her mother left to solitude and pining. She saw her child often. 
She found her always affectionate and kind, but there was little sympathy between 
them. Sybil was a healthy, bright, stout-hearted girl, living and laughing in sunshine, 
and unable to sympathize with her weak, See mother, who had no pleasure in 
life but her meetings with her child, and those embittered by Dorset’s unrelaxing ad- 
herence to his vow.” 





The denouément involves details of even more stirring interest, and the whole is 
managed with fine dramatic effect. 

‘ The Creole Village,’ by Wasuineton Irvine, is so characteristic and admirable, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to transfer it entire : 
THE CREOLE VILLAGE. 


A SKETCH FROM A STEAM-BOAT. 






“Tw travelling about our motley country, Iam often reminded of Ariosto’s account 
of the moon, in which the good paladin Astolpho found ae thing garnered up, that 
had been loston earth. Sol am apt to imagine, that many things lost in the old world, 
are treasured up and perpetuated in the new; having been continued from generation to 
generation, since the early days of the colonies. A European antiquary, therefore, 
curious in his researches after the ancient and almost obliterated customs and usages of 
his country, would do well to put himself upon the track of some early band of emi- 
grants, follow them across the Atlantic, and rummage among their descendants on 
our shores. 

“In the phraseology of New-England might be found many an old English provincial 
phrase, long since obsolete in the parent country; while Virginia cherishes peculiarities 
characteristic of the days of Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

“In the same way, the sturdy yeomanry of New-Jersey and Pennsylvania keep up 
many usages fading away in ancient Germany ; while many an honest, broad-bottomed 
custom, nearly extinct in venerable Holland, may be found flourishing in pristine vigor 
and luxuriance in some of the orthodox Dutch villages, still lingering on the banks of 
the Mohawk and the Hudson. 

“In no part of our country, however, are the customs and a acm imported 
from the old world by the earlier settlers, kept up with more fidelity than in the little, 

overty-stricken villages of Spanish and French origin, that border the rivers of ancient 

ouisiana. Their population is generally made up of the descendants of those nations, 
married and interwoven together, and occasionally crossed with a slight dash of the 
Indian. The French character, however, floats on top, as, from its buoyant qualities 
itis sure to do, whenever it forms a particle, however small, of an intermixture. 

‘In these serene and dilapidated villages, art and nature seem to stand still, and the 
world forgets to turn round. The revolutions that distract other parts of this mutable 
planet, reach not here, or pass over without leaving any trace. The inhabitants are 
deficient in that public spint which extends its cares beyond its horizon, and imparts 
trouble and perplexity from all quarters in newspapers. In fact, newspapers are almost 
unknown in these villages, and as French is the current language, the inhabitants have 
little community of opinion with their republican neighbors. They retain, therefore, 
their old habits of passive obedience to the decrees of government, as though they 
still lived under the absolute sway of colonial commandments, instead of being part and 
parcel of the sovereign le, and having a voice in the legislation. 

“A few aged men, who have grown gray on their hereditary acres, and are of the 
good old colonial stock, exert a Kind of patriarchal sway in all matters of public and 
Private import; their opinions are considered oracular, and their word is law. 
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“ The inhabitants, moreover, have none of that eagerness for gain, and rage for im- 
provement, which keep our people continually on “the move, and our country towns 
meessantly in a state of transition. There the magic phrases, ‘ town lots,’ ‘ water pri- 
vileges,’ ‘ rail-roads,’ and other comprehensive and Ss ekotitvian words, from the specu- 
lator’s vocabulary, are never heard. The residents dwell in the same houses in which 
their forefathers dwelt, without thinking of enlarging or modernizing them, or pullin 
them down and turning them into granite stores. They suffer the trees, under whic 
they have been born, and have played in infancy, to flourish undisturbed ; though, by 
cutting them down, they might open new streets, and put money in their pockets. In 
a word, the almighty dollar, that great object of universal devotion throughout our land, 
seems to have no genuine devotees in these peculiar villages; and unless some of its 
missionaries penetrate there, and erect banking houses and other pious shrines, there is 
no knowing how long the inhabitants may remain in their present state of contented 
poverty. 

“In descending one of our great western rivers in a steam-boat, I met with two wor- 
thies from one of these villages, who had been on a distant excursion, the longest they 
had ever made, as they seldom ventured far from home. One was the great man, or 
Grand Signior of the village; not that he enjoyed any legal privileges or power there, 
every thing of the kind having been done away when the province was ceded by France 
to the United States. His sway over his neighbors was merely one of custom and con- 
viction, out of deference to his family. Beside, he was worth full fifty thousand dollars, an 
amount almost equal, in the imagination of the villagers, to the treasures of king Solomon. 

“This very substantial old gentleman, though of the fourth or fifth generation in this 
country, retained the true Gallic stamp of feature and peculiarity of Ueportanent, and 
reminded me of one of those provincial potentates, the important man of a petty arron- 
disement, that are to be met with in the remote parts of France. He was of a large 
frame, a ginger-bread complexion, strong features, eyes that stood out like glass knobs, 
and a prominent nose, which he frequently regaled from a gold snuff-box, and occasion- 
ally blew with a colored handkerchief, until it sounded like a trumpet. 

_ “He was attended by an old negro, as black as ebony, with a huge mouth, in a con- 
tinual grin. This was evidently a privileged and favorite servant, and one that had 
grown up and grown old with him. He was dressed in creole style— with white jacket 
and trowsers, a stiff shirt collar, that threatened to cut off his ears, a bright madrass 
handkerchief tied round his head, and large gold-earings. He was the politest ae 
I met with in a wide western tour; and that is saying a great deal, for, excepting the 
Indians, the negroes are the most gentlemanlike personages one meets with in those 
parts. It is true, they differ from the Indians in being a little extra polite and compli- 
mentary. He was also one of the merriest; and here, too, the negroes, however we 
may deplore their unhappy condition, have the advantage of their masters. The whites 
are, in general, too free and prosperous to be merry. The cares of maintaining their 
— and liberties, and of addin to their wealth, engross all their thoughts, and dry up 
all the moisture of their souls. If you hear a broad, hearty, devil-may-care laugh, be 
assured it is a negro’s. 

* Beside this African domestic, the signior of the village had another no less cherished 
and privileged attendant. This was a huge dog, of the mastiff breed, with a deep, —- 
ing mouth, that gave an air of surly gravity to his physiognomy. He walked about the 
cabin with the air of a dog perfectly at home, and who had paid for his passage. At 
dinner time he took his seat beside his master, giving him a glance now and then out of 
the corner of his eye, that bespoke perfect confidence that he would not be forgotten. Nor 
was he — every now and then a huge morsel would be thrown to him, peradventure the 
half-picked leg of a fowl, which he would receive with a snap that sounded like the 
springing of a steel trap — one gulp, and all was down; and a glance of the eye told 
his master that he was ready for another consignment. 

“The other village worthy, traveling in company with this signior, was of a totally 
different stamp. He was small, thin, and weazen-faced, such as Frenchmen are apt to 
be represented in caricature, with a bright, squirrel-like eye, and a gold ring in his 
ear. His dress was flimsy, and sat loosely on his frame, and he had altogether the 
look of one with but little coin in his pocket. Yet, though one of the poorest, I was 
assured he was one of the merriest and most popular personages in his native village. 

“Compere Martin, as he was commonly called, was the factotum of the place — 
ee schoolmaster, and land surveyor. He could sing, dance, and, above all, 
play on the fiddle, an invaluable accomplishment in one of these old French creole villa- 

es, for the inhabitants have a hereditary love for balls and fetes; if they work but little, 
they dance a a deal, and a fiddle is the joy of their heart. 

“What had sent Compere Martin traveling with the Grand Signior I could not learn ; 
he evidently looked up to him with great deference, and was assiduous in rendering him 
petty attentions ; from which I concluded that he lived at home upon the crumbs which 
fell from his table. He was gayest when out of his sight; and had his song and his 
joke when forward, among the deck passengers; but altogether Compere Martin was 
out-of his element on board of a steam-boat. He was quite another being, I am told, 
when at home, in his own village. 
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“ Like his —— fellow traveler, he too had his canine follower and retainer— and 
one suited to his different fortunes — one of the civilest, homebred, most unofiending 
little dogs in the world. Unlike the lordly mastiff, he seemed to think he had no right 
on of the steam-boat; if you did but look hard at him, he would throw himself 
upon his back, and lift up his legs, as if imploring eae d 

“ At table he took his seat at a little distance from his master; not with the bluff, 
confident air of the mastiff, but quietly and diffidently; his head on one side, with one 
ear dubiously slouched, the other hopefully cocked up ; his under teeth projecting beyond 
his —_— nose, and his eye wistfully following each morsel that went into his master’s 
mouth. 

‘If Compere Martin now and then should venture to abstract a morsel from his plate, 
to give to his humble companion, it was edifying to see with what diffidence the exem- 
plary little animal would take hold of it, with the very tip of his teeth, asif he would 
almost rather not, or was fearful of taking too great a liberty. And then with what 
decorum would he eat it! How many efforts would he make in swallowing it, asif it 
stuck in his throat; with what daintiness would he lick his lips; and then with what 
an air of thankfulness would he resume his seat, with his teeth once more projecting 
beyond his nose, and an eye of humble expectation fixed upon his master. 

“It was late in the afternoon when the steam-boat stopped at the village which was 
the residence of my fellow voyagers. It stood on the high bank of the nver, and bore 
traces of having been a frontier trading post. There were the remains of the stockades 
that once —s it from the Indians, and the houses were in the ancient Spanish 
and French colonial taste, the place having been successively under the domination of 
both those nations prior to the cession of Laneinns to the United States. 

“The arrival of the signior of fifty thousand dollars, and his humble companion, 

Compere Martin, had evidently been looked forward to as an event in the village. Num- 
bers of men, women, and children, white, yellow, and black, were collected on the 
river bank ; most of them clad in oldfashioned French ents, and their heads deco- 
rated with colored handkerchiefs or white nightcaps. The moment the steam-boat came 
within sight and hearing, there commenced a waving of handkerchiefs, and a scream- 
ing and bawling of greetings, and salutations, and felicitations, that baffle all descrip- 
tion. 
“The old gentleman of fifty thousand dollars was received by a train of relatives, 
and friends, and children, and grandchildren, whom he kissed on each cheek, and who 
formed a procession in his rear, with a legion of domestics, of all ages, following him 
to a large, oldfashioned French house, that domineered over the village. 

“ His black valet de chambre, in white jacket and trowsers, and gold ear-rings, was 
met on the shore by a boon, though rustic companion, a tall negro fellow, with a long 
goodhumored horse face, which stood out in strong relief from beneath a narrow-rimm 
straw hat, stuck on the back of his head. The explosions of laughter of these two var- 
lets on first meeting with each other, and exchanging compliments, were enough to 
electrify the whole country round. 

“The most hearty reception, however, was that given to Compere Martin. Every 
body, young and old, hailed him before he got to land. Every body had a joke for 
Compere Martin, and Compere Martin had a joke for every body. Soon his little dog 
appeared, to partake of his popularity, and to be caressed by every hand. Indeed, he 
was quite a different animal the moment he touched the ion. Here he was at home; 
here he was of consequence. He barked, he leaped, he frisked about his old friends, and 
and then would skim round the place in a wide circle, as if mad. 

“I traced Compere Martin and his little deg to their home. It was an old ruinous 
= ay house, of large dimensions, with virandas overshadowed by ancient elms. 
The house had probably been the residence, in old times, of the Spanish commandant. 
In one wing of this crazy, but aristocratical abode, was nestled the family of my fellow 
traveler ; for poor devils are apt to be magnificently clad and lodged, in the cast-off 
clothes and abandoned palaces of the great and cniiy. 

“The arrival of Compere Martin was welcomed by a legion of women, children, and 
mongrel curs ; and, aspoverty and gayety generally go hand in hand among the French 
and their descendants, the crazy mansion soon resounded with loud gossip and light- 
hearted laughter. 

“As the steam-boat paused a short time at the village, I took occasion to stroll about 
the place. Most of the houses were in the French taste, with casements and rickety 
verandas, but most of them in flimsy and ruinous condition. All the wagons, ploughs, 
and other utensils about the place were of ancient and inconvenient Gallic construction, 
such as had been brought from France in the primitive days of the colony. The very 
looks of the people reminded me of the villages of France. <i 

‘As I passed by one of the houses, the hum of a spinning wheel came issuing forth, 
accompanied by a scrap of a song, which a girl was singing as she sat ather labor. It 
was an old French chanson, that I have heard many a time among the peasantry of 
Languedoc ; and the sound of it brought many a bright and happy scene to my remem- 
brance. It was doubtless an old traditional song, brought over by the first French 
emigrants, and handed down from generation to generation. 
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“ Half a dozen young lasses emerged from the adjacent dwellings, reminding me, by 
their light step and gay costume, of scenes in ancient France, where taste in dress comes 
natural to every class of females. The trim boddice and colored petticoat, and little 
apron, with its pockets to receive the hands when in an attitude for conversation ; the 
colored kerchief wound tastefully round the head, with a coquettish knot perching above 
one ear; and then the neat slipper and tight drawn stocking, with its braid of narrow 
ribbon embracing the ankle where it peeps from its mysterious curtain. It is from this 
ambush that Cupid sends his most inciting arrows. 

“ While I was musing upon the recollections thus accidentally summoned up, I heard 
the sound of a fiddle from the mansion of Compere Martin, the signal, no doubt, fora 
joyous gathering. I was disposed to turn my steps thither, and witness the festivities of 
one of the very few villages that I had met with in my wide tour, that was yet poor 
enough to be merry; but the bell of the steam-boat summoned me to réembark. 

“ As we swept away from the shore, I cast back a wistful eye upon the moss-grown 
roofs and ancient elms of the village, and prayed that the inhabitants might long retain 
their happy ignorance, their absence of all enterprise and improvement, thes respect for 
the fiddle, and their contempt for the almighty dollar. I fear, however, my prayer is 
doomed to be of no avail. In a little while the steam-boat whirled me toan American 
town, just springing into bustling and prosperous existence. 

“The surrounding forest had been laid out in town lots; frames of wooden buildings 
were rising from among stumps and burnt trees. The place already boasted a court- 
house, a jail, and two banks, all built of pine boards, on the model of Grecian tem- 
ples. There were rival hotels, rival churches, and rival newspapers; together with the 
usual number of judges, and generals, and governors; not to speak of doctors by the 
dozen and lawyers by the score. 

“ The place, I was told, was in an astonishing career’of improvement, with a canal and 
two railroadsin embryo. Lots doubled in price every week; every body was specu- 
lating in land ; every body was rich; and every body was ao richer. The com- 
munity, however, was torn into pieces by new doctrines in religion and in political econ- 
omy ; there were camp-meetings and agrarian meetings; and an election was at hand 
which, it was expected, would throw the whole country into a paroxysm. 

rs Alas! with such an enterprising neighbor, what is to become of the poor little creole 
village! 


The poetry of the ‘ Magnolia,’ taken in the mass, is very superior. Mrs. Exter, 
Mr. Hersert, GRENVILLE MELLen, ‘ Faccvs,’ with others of kindred celebrity, have 
contributed to this department. We subjoin a tender, affectionate offering, from the 
pen of the author of ‘Guy Rivers :’ 


‘MY SISTER. 


‘ My brother!’ 
‘ Said, before me, a sweet maid, 

Who looked a sister spirit from her eye — 
And thereupon I wept — for I had none, 
Brother nor sister — and my way of life 
Has been among the hills, and where the waste, 
Sandy, and like the ocean-plane, spread out, 
Pains the sick eye with gazing. I, alas! 
Have known no brother’s, felt no sister’s love, 
Drank fondly of no blessings, such as make 
A cottage fireside a home like heaven, 
Where allis peace and truth. Yet less I’ve sought 
Of love, than of permission but to love — 
The right to choose from out the hurrying crowd 
My thing of worship. Ihave none to love — 
None, for whose single good my heart may hope; 
None, for whose choice delight, my form may care, 
Bringing home dear enjoyments. Mine has been 
The life of want —a sister had supplied 
That other self — sole, sweet, most singular, 
To whom, as to an altar of high thought, 
My heart could turn, when otherwise denied, 
Secure of comfort, 


* You may hold it weak, 
That thus I wept, hearing that maiden call 
The youth who stood beside her. What had I 
That moment given to have thus been called! 
Had she but placed her hand upon mine own, 
And looked into my face, and bade me hold 
Her, henceforth, as my ‘ sister ;’ — I had made 
That gir] my deity in after life, 
And given her all my heart in offering.’ 
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We cannot take leave of ‘ The Magnolia’ without yielding our thanks to the edi- 
tor for the ability with which he has discharged the duties of his station. His own 
contributions are numerous, yet they are creditable to his taste as well as his ge- 
nius; and the evidences of a mind fraught with education and a knowledge of correct 
models of composition, are not alone visible in the portions of the work which pro- 
ceed from his own hand. The binding of ‘The Magnolia’ is fair— and its 
typographical execution, we should not neglect to add, is unrivalled, and reflects 
the highest credit upon the well-known press of Messrs. G. F. Hopxins anp Son. 


‘Tae Doctor, ere.’ In two vols. 12mo. (Two volumesin one.) Harper anp Bro- 

THers. Second Edition. 
WE take up these volumes again, not for the purpose of regular criticism — for 
the character of the book sets that well nigh beyond possibility — but to institute a short 
investigation into their authorship. The réimpression of the two first volumes in 
England, the publication of athird volume, and the announcementof a fourth, together 
with the fact that one American edition has been exhausted, and that another has 
been demanded, indicate pretty decisively such a degree of interest in the work 
among the reading community of both countries, as to warrant an inquiry in regard 
to its source. 

Excepting the letters of Junius, we do not remember any publication, in modern 
times, which has commanded, in any considerable degree, the popular attention, concern- 
ing which there has long been much doubt as to the author. Matthias, to the last hour 
of his life, denied any participation in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature,’ but we imagine 
that there are few who entertain any doubts upon that subject. The claims of Scott 
to the title of ‘ Author of Waverley,’ derived, in the popular estimation, very little 
additional force from his own formal acknowledgment at the Theatrical Fund Dinner. 
No one had the least hesitation about the matter before. Mr. Adolphus’ admirable 
‘ Letters to Richard Heber’ established, from coincidences in thought, expression, and 
feeling, between the poems and the novels, that the writer of both was, beyond all 
question, the same. Bentley says, in respect to some phrase in one of Cicero’s ora- 
tions, ‘Ego vero Ciceronem ita scripsisse Ciceroni ipsi affirmanti non crediderem ;’ 
and we apprehend that most of those who read those letters, would have been inclined 
to say, in a similar spirit, ‘ If Scott were to say that Scott did not write ‘ Waverley,’ 
I would not believe Scott himself.’ 

Upon the same principle, we are abundantly satisfied, after a cursory comparison 
of ‘The Doctor’ with the published writings of Robert Southey, that to that ‘most 
book-ful of Laureates’ is to be ascribed the paternity of the singular production before 
us. As we have heretofore, in these pages, expressed doubts in relation to this mat- 
ter, we proceed to lay before the reader some of the facts upon which we ground our 
present opinion. 

We are surprised that the name of Hartley Coleridge should have been mentioned 
among those of the possible authors. A very slight acquaintance with his ‘ Biogra- 
phia Borealis’ would have shown to any one such discordances of thinking between 
him and the author of ‘ The Doctor,’ as to settle his pretensions at once. Hartley is 
an ardent whig, an admirer of the modern systems of education and politics, and a 
panegyrist of Brougham; while the other is a strenuous tory, a man thoroughly 
wrapt in the old forms of feeling, and at the opposite pole of sentiment, as to politics 
and the instruction of the people, from the ex-Lord Chancellor. Would Hartley 
VOL. VIII. 78 
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Coleridge have written these passages, sneering at a father for whom itis evident, from 
his volumes of poems, that he bears such tender and profound affection ? ‘ A metaphy- 
sician, or as some of my contemporaries would affect to say, a psychologist.’ 
(Doctor, i., 76.) ‘Is it Coleridge? The method indeed of the book might lead to such 
a suspicion— but then it is intelligible throughout.’ (Doctor, ii., 86.) Would a 
bachelor have penned this sentence ? ‘ A bachelor, a single man, an imperfect individual, 
half only of the whole being which, by the laws of nature and of Christian polity, 
it was intended that man should become?’ (Doctor, ii.,61.) Or, on the other hand, 
would the author of ‘ The Doctor’ —a churchman, and a conservative, indeed, in 
whom there is no flinching — have expressed such opinions as are contained in these 
passages by Hartley Coleridge? ‘We cannot but think that a yearly thanksgiving 
for the invention of printing might be very advantageously substituted for certain 
courtly services in the liturgy, which were always base and blasphemous, and are now 
utterly unmeaning.’ (Biog. Borealis, 131.) ‘Greek was an innovation, and liable 
to the same plausible and prudential objections which apply to innovations in general. 
(Jbid., 344.) Or would this unknown — brimful and overflowing as he is with know- 
ledge of the old English writers — have had occasion to add in a note, after quoting a 
short sentence from Fuller: ‘ Such at least is Fuller’s meaning and illustration. I am 
afraid I have not quoted his wordsexactly, for, to tell the truth, 1 know not in which of 
his works to look for them. But I recollect reading the sentiment in ‘ Lamb’s Selec- 
tions?’ (Biog. Borealis, 322.) We apprehend that he who wrote ‘The Doctor’ is 
not in the habit of being indebted to Lamb’s nor to any one else’s ‘ selections’ for his 
acquaintance with the old worthies. Is not this sentence more in keeping with the 
character of ‘ multo-scribbling’ Southey, than with that of an author who has pub- 
lished only two very narrowly-circulated works? ‘I have oftentimes had the happi- 
ness of seeing due commendations bestowed by gentle critics, unknown admirers, 
and partial friends upon my pen, which has been married to all amiable epithets ; 
classical, fine, powerful, tender, touching, pathetic, strong, fanciful, daring, elegant, 
sublime, beautiful.’ (Doctor,i., 39.) The following passage has no propriety as 
coming from Hartley Coleridge, whose excursions upon Pegassus have been in a very 
regular way, while it exactly and most felicitously describes the poetry of Southey, 
which is chiefly upon the wildest subjects and in the wildest measures. ‘ Tell me not 
of Pegassus! I have ridden him manyatime; * * high and low, far and wide, 
round the earth, and about it, and over it, and under it. I know all his earth paces 
and his sky paces. I have tried him at a walk, at an amble, at a trot, at a canter, at 
a hand gallop, at a full gallop, and at full speed. I have proved him in the manége 
with single turns and the manége with double turns, his bounds, his curvets, his 
pirouettes, and his pistes, and his croupade, and his balstade, his gallop galliard, and 
his capriole.’ (Doctor, i.,25-6) The writer of this book is manifestly a much 
older man, and a much more practised writer, than Southey’s nephew, and accustomed 
to deliver his opinions with far greater authority than can attach to the sentiments of 
one so little khown. 

Mr. Southey has always been distinguished for an affected use of certain un- 
common words, some obsolete, some new-coined; and there is scarcely one of these 
verbal peculiarities which does not occur very frequently in ‘ The Doctor.’ Such are, 
the verb ‘ worsen,’ (Sowthey’s ‘ Essays,’ i., 85.; ii., 23. ; ii., 237. ‘ Colloquies,’ i., 46.; i. 
59.; i. 236.; ii. 273. The Doctor, ii., 142, 186.) the adjective ‘ worser,’ the noun ‘dis- 
patsey,’ ( Colloquies, i.,18. The Doctor, ii., 118.) and many others of a similar stamp. 

Southey, in his notes to the poem of ‘ Roderick,’ (and elsewhere when he uses the 
word,) always writes ‘ Mussulmen’ as the plural of ‘ Mussulman,’ instead of the cor- 
rect and general expression, ‘ Mussulmans;’ and we remember that when ‘ Roderick’ 
appeared, this deviation was animadverted upon by the reviewers in the ‘Christian 
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Observer.’ As Southey, however, has continued the custom, we presume that he 
does it on conviction of its propriety. Now the author of ‘ The Doctor’ adopts the 
same unusual fashion : ‘ The English might have been ‘ Mussulmen,’ ( Doctor, i., 198.) 
‘ Remarks which are not intended for Mussulmen,’ (Doctor, i., 92. Contents of the 
Interchapter.) ‘Throughout the work, we find continued traces of Mr. Southey’s 
personal feelings; in the high praise of the unpopular Walter Landor, and the des- 
pised Sir Egerton Brydges, both being the Laureate’s particular friends, and the latter 
having scarcely ever been quoted by any body else: in the sneers against Lord 
Byron, Mr. Jeffrey, and others who have given him occasion of offence, and whom, 
like the ‘ portentous cub’ ef old, he has always pursued with scorn; for the warmest 
admirers of Mr. Southey must allow that, if he never forgets a friend, he never for- 
gives anenemy. In the parliament of 1817, there sat a certain Mr. William Smith, 
who insulted Southey, by calling upon the attorney-general to prosecute him for pub- 
lishing ‘ Wat Tyler,’ and whose worthless carcass Southey hewed in pieces in a most 
terrific ‘ Letter.’ Who is there now, in all England, except the author of this letter, who 
would have retained recollection enough and feeling enough about this Mr. Smith, to 
have made him the object of the sneer which we find in the second volume of ‘ The 
Doctor? And, what is remarkable, we find the same topic of reproach urged against 


him in Southey’s ‘ letter’ and in this book — the reproach of having the feelings of a 
dissenter : 


*Is it Smith ? which of the Smiths ? * * There 
is Sidney, who is Joke Smith to the Edinburgh 
Review, and William, who is Motion Smith to 
the dissenters, orthodox aud heterodox,in parlia- 
ment, having beeu elected to represent them — 


‘The poem may possibly have been honored 
with a place in Mr. William Smith’s Jibrary, as 
it received the approbation of all the dissenting 
journals of the day. it is possible that their re- 


commendation may have induced him to favor 


to wit, the aforesaid dissenters — by the citizens 
of Norwich.’ — The Doctor, ii., 87. 


‘Joan of Arc’ with a perusal.’— Southey’s Letter 
to Smith, 


In the same chapter, where the author is speculating about the persons to whom his 


work will be attributed, we find this singular sentence about Porson: ‘ And Professor 
Porson, if he were not gone where his Greek is of no use to him, would accept credit 
for it, though he would not claim it.’ (Doctor, ii., 85.) ‘To explain this, it must be 
remembered that Southey, in conjunction with the late Mr. Coleridge, wrote a poem 
called ‘The Devil’s Walk,’ which, while it was anonymous, Porson recited so fre- 
quently and mysteriously, that during his whole life he was supposed to be the author 
of it, and he never denied the honor : ‘ he accepted credit for it, though he would not 
elaim it.’ 

Southey, in the early part of his career, went to Londop to study law, and, like 
most persons who do not study it profoundly, imbibed a most hearty hatred both for 
its theory and practice — a hatred which is constantly appearing in his writings, and 


which equally belongs to the auther of ‘ The Doctor.’ 


‘But no suggestions could ever have induced 
Daniel to choose for him the profession of the 
law. The very name of lawyer was to him a 
word of evil acceptution. He knew that laws 
Were necessary evils; but he thought they 
were much greater evils thau there was any ne- 
cessity that they should be; and believing this 
to be occasioned by those who were engaged in 
the trade of administering them, he looked upon 
lawyers as the greatest pests in the country.’ — 
The Doctor, i., 136. 

‘The most upright lawyer acquires a sort of 
Swiss conscience for professional use ; to resist 
a rightful elaim with all the devices of legal 
subtlety, and all the technicalities of legal craft: 
T know not how he who considers this to be his 
duty toward his client can reconcile it with his 
duty toward his neighbor.’ — (The Doctor, ii., 
60.) See the whole of page 60 aud page 61. 

‘You employ lawyers to express your mean- 

in a deed of conveyance, a marriage settle- 


*Law-craft, if not a twin fiend with priest- 
craft, isan imp of the same stock ; and perhaps 
the worser devil of the two.’ — Southey’s Cologq., 
i., 108. 
‘He who may wish to show with what absurd 
perversion the forms and technicalities of law 
are applied to obstruct the —— of justice 
which they were designed to further, may find ex- 
cellent examples in England.’ — Colloguies, i., & 

‘The worst grievance that exists — the enor- 
mous expenses, the chicanery, and the ruinous 
delays of the law.’ — Essays, ii., 29. 

* We venture to ask whether it be absolutely 
necessary that so many ee ea should be left 
for the eseape of guilt? hether the purposes 
of justice are not sacrificed to the technicalities 
of law, which is sacrificing the end to the means? 
and whether the weight which is allowed to flaws 
and informalities in the practice of our courts, 
and the importance which is attached to things 
so utterly insignificant iu themselv2, be a whit 
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ment, or a will; and they so smother it with 
words, so envelope it with technicalities, so bury 
it beneath redundanciesof speech, thatany mean- 
ing which is sought for may be picked out, to the 
confusion of that which you intended. You ask 
for justice, and you receive a nice distinction — 
a forced construction —a verbal criticism. By 
such means you are defeated and plundered in a 
civil cause; and in a criminal one, aslip of the 
pen in the indictment brings off the criminal 
scot free.’ — The Doctor, i., 181. 
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more honorable to the profession of the law, 
than the grossest quackery is to the science of 
medicine.’ — Southey’s Essays, ii., 177 


He goes on to give instances of criminals escaping by a verbal error in the indict- 


ment. 


We subjoin other coincidences in opinion, and similarities in thought and ex- 


pression : 


‘The auxiliaries must, have, and been, which | 
enabled Whitaker, of Manchester, to write | 
whole quartos of hypothetical history in the po- | 
tential mood.’ — The Doctor, i., 28. 


‘ Whether the children went to seek school or 
not, it was his wish that they should be taught 
their prayers, the creed, and the commandments, 
at home. These he thought were better learned 
at the mother’s knees than from any other teach- 
er.’ — The Doctor, ii., 186. 


* The child should receive from her its first spi- 


ritual food, the milk of sound doctrine.’ — The | 
Doctor, i., 186. 


| 


‘But he had a wise heart, and the wisdom of the | 


‘ Whitaker, the hypothetical historian of Man- 
chester.’ — Southey’s ‘ Vindicie Ecclesia Angli- 
cana,’ 225. 


‘The rudiments of religion are best learned at 
our mother's knees.’ Southey’s Essays, ii., 144. 

‘The habits of religion which a boy learns at 
his mother’s knees.’ — Southey’s Colloquies, 294. 


‘Fed with the milk of sound doctrine.’ — Sou- 
they’s Essays, ii., 143. 

‘ They must be fed with the milk uf sound doc- 
trine.’ — ibid., 225. 


‘The richness of his mind, and the wisdom of 


heart is worth all other wisdom.’— The Doctor, his heart, for in the heart it is that true wisdom 


i., 62. 








‘Ametaphysician * * if he wereat all master 
of his art babblative.’ — The Doctor, i., 76. 


‘The soporific sermons which closed the do- 


mestic religiosities of those melancholy days.’ 
The Doctor, i., 69. 





| 


has its seat.’ — Vindicia, 6. 

‘The wisdom of the heart is wanting there.’ — 
Colloquies, ii., 264. 

‘In the wisdom of the heart he was far beyond 
that age.’ — Colloguies, i., 102. 


‘ Professors of the arts babblative and scribbla- 
tive.’ — Colloquies, ii., 48. 


‘ A feverish state of what may better be called 
religiosity than religion.’ — Colloquies, ii., 102. 


Both of our authors believe in ghosts, and there is some similarity in their mode of 


defining their belief: 


‘You believe then in apparitions,’ said my | 
visitor. 

‘Even so, sir. That such things should be, is 
probable a priori; and I cannot refuse assent to 
the strong evidence that such things are, nor to | 
the common consent which has prevailed among 
all people, every where, in all ages.’ — Colloquies, 
i., 11. 

* My serious belief amountsto this: that preter- 
natural impressions are sometimes communicated 
for wise purposes; and that departed spirits are 


sometimes permitted to manifest themselves.’ — | 
Tbid., i., 11. | 


‘The belief in apparitions, which was all but 


| universal a century ago, is still, and ever will be 


held by the great majority of munkind. Call it 
a prejudice if you will.’ 

‘What is a universal prejudice, says Reginald 
Heber, but the voice of human nature ? — The 


Doctor, ii., 180. 


‘ That the spirits of the departed are permitted 
to appear only for special purposes, is what the 
most credulous believe in~such appearances 
would probably admit, if he reasoned at all on 
the subject.’ — The Doctor, ibid. 


In strongly advocating the culture of bogs and waste lands, Southey and the author 


of ‘ The Doctor’ agree : 


‘Give them employment in public works; bring 
the bogs into cultivation.’ — Essays, ii., 442. | 
‘It will not always be the reproach of this king- | 
dom that large tracts of land are lying waste 
while thousands are wanting employment, and 
tens of thousands owe their chief means of sup- 
port to the poor rates.’ — Colloquies, ii., 274. 
‘Surely it is allowable to hope that whole dis- 
tricts will not always be suflered to lie waste | 
while multitudes are in want of employment and | 
oo — Essays, ii, p. 25. See also, idid., i., 113. 


7 





The cultivation of bogs ‘ is the readiest way in 
which useful employment can be provided for the 
industrious poor. And if the land so appropri- 
ated should produce nothing more than is requir- 
ed for the support of those employed in cultiva- 
ting it, and who must otherwise be partly or 
wholly supported by the poor-rates, such culti- 
vation weuld even then be profitable to the pub- 
lic.’ — The Doctor, i., 163. 

‘Is it fitting that this should be, while there 


are fifteen millions of cultivable acres lying 
waste? Is it pessibleto conceive grosser improvi- 


ine in a nation, grosser folly, etc.’ — idid., i., 
| 162. 
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They accord, as well, in thinking that much may be done by individuals in reliev- 


ing the grievance of the poor-laws : 


‘It should be well understood how large a part 
of the evil arises from causes which are com- 
pletely within the power of the local magistrates, 
and how much might be accomplished by the 
efforts of benevolent individuals which cannot be 
reached by any legislative enactment.’ — Essays, 
ii., 116 Same sentiment in Essays, ii., 106. 


Here are other opinions wherein the two 


‘The multiplication of ale-houses is not less 
surely the effect and the cause of an increased 
and increasing depravity of manners.’ — Essays, 
ii, 117. 

‘For the laboring man, the ale-house is 
now a place of pure unmingled evil.’ — bid, ii., 
120. 

‘Your manufactories have produced a moral 

stilence unknown to all preceding ages.’ — Col- 

quies, i., 50. 

On this point see Southey, passim. 

Oa the evil of newspapers. See Essays, i., 
120, and ii., 170. 


‘ Were the children catechized in the church at 
stated seasons, according to the good old custom, 
afew trifling rewards to the children themselves, 
and a few marks of encouragement to those pa- 
rents who deserved it, would produce greater and 
better effects upon both, etc.’— Essays, ii., 144-5. 

In his Essays, he supposes the case of a parish 
as it should be: 

‘The children of the other inhabitants would 
be examined in the elements of religion on sta- 
ted days in the church, and receive from the cler- 
gyman, after the final examination, some little 
reward proportioned to their deserts; some re- 
muneration of that kind which is acceptable to all, 
being, however, distributed to all who bad at- 
tended regularly, without distinction, as the 
means of rendering attendance, a thing desired 
by the children themselves.’ — Essays, ii., 148. 


‘The dispersion of families and breaking up 
of family ties.’ — Essays, ii., 114. 

‘There is evil, great evil, iu this disruption of 
natural ties,’ (by the separation of families.) — 
Collogies, ii., 259. 

‘The disruption of natural ties.’ — Vind. Ecc. 
Arg. 293. 


‘Hence these shocking instances of persons 
dropping down in the streets, or crawling to 
brick-kilns, and dying from inanition, cases 
whieh could not happen in a country where so 


many laws have been enacted, and such heavy | 


imposts are raised for the relief of poverty, un- 
less there were something radically erroneous in 
the system of administering that relief, some- 
thing that increases the evil that it was intended 
to remove.’ — Essays, ii., 170. 

‘Ivay nothing of those who perish for want 
of sufficient food and necessary comforts, the 
victims of slow suffering and obscure disease ; 
ner of those who, having crept to some brick- 
kila at night, in hope of preserving life by its 
warmth, are found there dead im the morning.’ 
Colloguies, ii., 259. 


‘ So long as men in trade are actuated by sel- 
fishuess, which is thespiritof trade, and as com- 
petition, which is the life of trade continues ua- 
restrained, so long willa manufacturing country 
be liable to the distress that arises from having 
overstocked its markets.’ — Essays, ii., 268. 

‘In the competitiou of trade, one ill principle 
sometimes counteracts another, and yet both be- 
ing ill, work for ill.’ — Colloguies, ii., 246-7. 


‘ Let parishes and corporations do what is in 
their power for themselves. And bestir your- 
selves in this good work, ye who can! The su- 

ineness of the government is no excuse for you. 

tis in the exertions of individuals that all na- 


—_ reformation must begin.’ — The Doctor, i., 


do “ marvellously agree :’ 


‘They were plain people, who had neither 
manufactories to corrupt, ale-houses to brutalize, 
nor re to mislead them.’ — The Doctor, 
ii, 1 


‘During the summer and part of the autumn, 
he followed the good old usage of catechizing 
the children after the second lesson in the even- 
ing service. Once a weck during Lent he ex- 
amined all the children ou a week day: the last 
examination was in Easter week, after which 
each was senthome happy with a homely cake, 


the gift of a wealthy parishoner, ete.’ — TheDoc- 
tor, ii., 186-7. 


* The dispersion of families and the consequent 
disruption of natural ties.’ — The Doctor, ii., 197. 


‘With all this expenditure, cases are coutinu- 
ally occurring of death by starvation, either of 
hunger or of cold, or both together; wretches 
are carried before the magistrates for the offence 
of living in the streets, or in unfinished houses, 
when they had not where to hide their heads; 
others have been found dead by the side of lime- 
kilns or brick-kilns, whither they had crept to 
save themselves from perishing with cold.’ 

The Doctor, i., 162. 


‘ Trade itself had not then been corrupted by 
that ruinous spirit of competitiou, which, more 
than any other of the evils now pressing upon 
us, deserves to be called the curse of England in 
the present age.’ —— The Doctor, ii., 195. 
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‘ The intellectual atmosphere had received its ‘ Asif scorn had been the influenza of the fe- 
taint ; and as an influenza beginning in Tartary | male mind that morning.’— The Doctor, i , 29. 
travels from China, throughout the whole inha- ‘Such preachers have never failed to appear 
bited part of the old continent, so was this moral | during the prevalence of any religious influenza.’ 
pestilence to run its course.’ — Essays, ii., 74. The Doctor, i., 25. 

‘ The moral influenza of methodism.’ — Collo- 
quies, ii., 204. 


* Did you ever, Sir, meet with the ‘ divine visions’ ‘ The soul of Hans Engelbrecht not only went 
of Hans Engelbrecht? He not only went to the | tohell, but brought back from it a stench which 
place of torments, like Drithelm, and smelt the | proved to all the bystanders that it had been 
stink of the infernal pit, but brought some of the | there.’ — The Doctor, i., 25. 
stink back with him, to convince his friends that 
he had been there.’ — Vindicia, 187. 


* But let this folly pass.’— Vindicie, p. 48. ‘But let this quackery pass.’ — The Doctor, i., 
187. 


* With this I conclude a letter which may re- ‘And here Horrebow, the Natural Historian 
mind the reader of the chapter concerning owls | of Iceland—if Horrebow had been his bio- 
in Horrebow’s Natural History of Iceland.’— | grapher — would have ended this chapter.’ —The 
Vindicia, 57. | Doctor, i., 229. 


Both of these gentlemen revenge themselves on the bulk of Rees’s Encyclopedia, 
by docking it of the initial En: 


*Would have filled more volumes than Dr. ‘He would have filled more volumes than 
Rees’s Cyclopedia.’ — Vindicia, 1V1. Rees’s Cyclopedia.’ — The Doctor, ii., 116. 


* A feeling, of which Lord Byron had no con- ‘Which Lord Byron is as incapable of under- 
ception, would have withheld me from animad- | standing, or even believing in another, as he is of 
verting in that manner upon his conduct.’— Souw- | feeling it in himself.’ — The Doctor, ii., 81. 
they’s second Letter concerning Lord Byron. | 


Argument against Southey might be thought derivable from the sneering use of 
Wynn’s name on page 146, vol. 1. — Wynn being one of Southey’s oldest and dearest 
friends —to whom both ‘ Madoc’ and the ‘ Vindicie’ are dedicated. But there is a 
passage in the Essays which not only affords precedent for this use of Wynn’s name, 
but may be considered as the germ of the idea in ‘ The Doctor.’ The coincidence is 
very striking. He is speaking of Catholic emancipation : 


“How is the Marquis of Lansdowne to agree Speaking of the bells to be rung for the tri- 
with his Irish tenants and with Captain Rock in | umph of the Catholic cause: ‘And to comme- 
this matter ? Earl Gray with Joseph Hume? Mr. | morate the extraordinary union of sentiment 
Grant with Dr. Doyle? Lord Plunket with Mr. | which that cause has brought about between per- 
O’Connel? Mr. Williams Wynn with Cobbet | sons not otherwise remarkable for any similitude 
and Jack Lawless.’ — Essays, ii., 370. of feelings or opinions, they might unite two or 

more names in one bell, and thus, with a peculiar 
felicity of compliment, show who, and who upon 
this great and memorable occasion, pulled toge- 
ther. In such a case the names selected for a peal 
of eight tunable bells might run thus: 

‘1. Canning O’Connel. 2. Plunket Shiel. 3. 
Augustus Frederick Cobbet. 4. Williams Wynn. 
5. Burdett Waithman. 6. Greenville Wood. 7. 
Palmerston Hume. 8. Lawless Brougham.’ 

The Doctor, i., 146. 


St. Thomas Aquinas, ‘aman whose extraordi- ‘The angelic Doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas, this 
nary powers of mind few persons are competent | greatest of the schoolmen.’— The Doctor, ii., 
to appreciate.’ — Vindicia, 329. 115. 


* With the wise and the thoughtful.’ — Colloq., | ‘An eloquent and wise and thoughtful author.’ 


ii., 173. The Doctor. 


‘You surely do not expect that the millennium ‘ Hopes scarcely less delightful than those which 
is to be broughtabout by the triumph of what are | seemed to dawn upon mankind with the discove- 
called liberal opinious, nor by Sunday schools, | ry of the gases, and with the commencement 
and Religious Tract Societies, nor by all the por- | of the French Revolution, and in these latter days 
teutous bibliolatry of the age.’ — Colloq.,i., 35. | with the progress of the Bible Society.’ — The 

Doctor, i., 5A. 

‘Sunday schools, which make Sunday a day of 
toil to teachers, and the most irksome day in the 
week to children.’ — The Doctor, ii., 186. 

*Long before Sunday schools — whether for 
good or evil — were invented. Patrons and pa- 
tronesses of Sunday schools, be not offended if a 
doubt concerning their utility be here implied! 
The Doctor entertained oath a doubt, and the 
why and the wherefore shall in due time be fairly 
stated.’ — The Doctor, ii., 55. 
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Southey wasa republican in his youth, and is a tory in his manhood, and thus has 
contrived to get abused by both parties: and it seems, strangely enough, that the 


unknown ‘ Doctor’ shared the same fate : 


‘Allthe abuse and calumny with which, from 
one party orthe other, Anti-Jacobins or Jacobins, 
Ihave been assailed.’ — Essays, ii., 30. 

‘A spirit of Anti-Jacobinism was predominant, 
which was as unjust and as intolerant, though 
not quite as ferocious, as the Jacobinism of the 
present day.’ — Jb., ii., 10. 


‘Your dealers in public and private scandal, 


whether Jacobius or Anti-Jacobins, the pimps and 
panders of a profligate press.’.— The Doctor, 


1, 4b. 


The peace of Utrecht galls both of them: 


‘England never had so much in her power as 
during the conferences at Utrecht, and never did 
she appear in so degraded and disgraceful a cha- 
racter. * * The faction which then, for its own 
sinister purposes, betrayed the interests of Eu- 
rope.’ Essays, ii., 66. 

‘Hartley, who betrayed Europe at Utrecht.’ — 
Hist. of the Penins. War, ii., 58. 


Chimney sweeping. ‘ Children’cannot be com- 
pelled to learn it, frightful and perilous as it is, 
without cruelty : it induces a peculiar and fatal 
disorder, so common as to be called the chimney 
sweeper’s disease ; and the boys who escape the 
disease, and are neither killed by filth nor hard 
usage, outgrow the employment when they shoot 
into manhood, and find themselves adrift upon 
the world, without any means of getting a live- 
lihood.’ — Essays, i., 225. 


* Hartley, famous for his library, and infamous 
for the peace of Utrecht.’ — The Doctor, i., 55. 


‘Did Lord Lauderdale know that children in- 
evitably lacerate themselves in learning this 
dreadful occupation? that they are frequently 
crippled by it? frquently lose their lives in it by 
suffocation, or by slow fire? that it induces a pe- 
culiar and dreadful disease, and that those who 
survive, have at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
to seek their living how they can in some other 
employment, for it is only by children that this 
can be carried on.” — The Doctor, i., 90. 


Both have noticed what I do not remember to have seen observed elsewhere — that 
by English writers— Swift, Sidney, and others — ‘ Stella’ is erroneously employed 


for a female name. 


* Cleon serving for a name feminine in French, 
as Stella has done in English.’ — The Doctor, ii., 
110. 


| 


‘The law would not allow him to marry his ! 
brother’s widow; alaw, be it remarked in pass- 
ing, which is not sanctioned by reason, and 
which, instead of being in conformity with scrip- 
ture, is in direct opposition to it, being in fact the 
mere device of a corrupt and greedy church.’ — 
The Doctor, i., 37. 


‘Is Sidney, the first person who used ‘ Stella’ as 
a female name? He must have known it wasa 
man’s name among the Romans.’ — Southey’s Let- 
ters to Brydges — Brydges’ Autobiog., ii., 282. 


‘No extenuation can be offered for these pro- 
hibitions, which were not more unwarranted by 
the laws of God and maa, than they were unrea- 
sonable in themselves, and vexatious in their ope- 
ration.’ — Vindicia, 235. 

He says (ibid.) that the object of the Romish 


church iu making these probibitions was to in- 
crease its revenue by the prices of permission — 
which explains the word ‘ greedy.’ 

We have thus placed in juxtaposition some passages, (and we might easily double 
their number,) which seem to us to afford decisive proof of proceeding from the same 
author. The peculiarity of the sentiments is as worthy of notice as their coincidence. 
On both sides a tory is seen condemning the peace of Utrecht, and arguing for law 
reform, two things which tories are not used to do: both seem to have suffered from 
Jacobin and Anti-Jacobin abuse —and where is the man, beside Southey, to whom 
that answers? Both condemn manufactories, ale-houses, and newspapers: both 
strongly argue the cultivation of waste lands, and condemn competition in trade; 
both, being religious men, oppose Sunday Schools and Bible Societies ; both advocate 
catechising : both argue that the poor-laws are so administered as to enhance the evil 
they were designed to check, and the imagination of both has been singularly impress- 
ed with the circumstance of poor persons dying in brick-kilns; both are anxious to 
remove the evilof children sweeping chimneys ; both ridicule pbrenology ; and by both 
authors is displayed an unlimited command and use of the stores of Italian, Spanish, 
and old English literature. The author of ‘The Doctor’ quotes and praises Southey ; 
but not more frequently, nor otherwise, than Southey does himself. In short, there 
are innumerable points of agreement between them —not one of discrepancy; and 
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there are not two distinct authors, or two distinct men, living, of whom this can be 
said: either the ‘ hands’ or the ‘ voice’ would differ. 

We add one circumstance which we think admits of no rebutter, and fixes the au- 
thorship, beyond skepticism, upon Southey. The author of ‘ The Doctor’ says, (vol. 
ii., p. 80.) ‘ Lord Brooke, who is called the most thoughtful of poets, by the most 
book-ful of Laureates.’ Where does Southey give Lord Brooke thistitle? Ina letter 
to Sir Egerton Brydges: ‘ Lord Brooke’ who is the most thoughtful of all poets.’ 
(Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges, ii.,278.) A tolerable familiar acquaintance 
with Southey’s writings enables us to say, with entire confidence, that he applies this 
phrase to our English Lycophron no where else. Now ‘The Doctor’ was published 
early in January, 1834—the Autobiography of Sir Egerton, which first gave the 
letter to the public, not till late in June, 1834: so that here was the author of ‘ The 
Doctor’ quoting a composition of Southey’s a good half year before it was published, 
‘If that be not proof, speak ? 

If our readers have not been able to penetrate the meaning of the words on the last 
page but one of ‘ The Doctor,’ (p. 219., vol. 2.) we have the satisfaction of giving them 
the clue. ‘The words are composed of the first syllables of the names of the author’s 
friends, and of the author himself : 

Isdis, - - Israel D’israeli. 

Roso, - - Robert Southey. 

Heta, - - Henry Taylor. 

Samro, - - Samuel Rogers. 

Theho, - Theodore Hook. 

Heneco, - Henry Nelson Coleridge. 

T hojama, - Thomas James Matthias. 
Johofre, - John Hookham Frere. 
Wala, Walter Landor. 

Venarchly, Venerable Archdeacon Lyell. 
Verevfrawra, Very Rev. Francis Wrangham, ete. 


Pavuipine’s Worxs. Vorvume Nine. Tue Divertine History or Joun Butt anp 
Brorner JonaTuan. By Hector Buit-vs. Inone vol. New edition. pp. 193. 
New-York: Harper anp Broruers. 


Tuis is an old friend, who comes before the public most opportunely at the present 
time, with additional claims to the renewal of an ancient and cordial friendship. 
Those who remember the finely-tempered but pungent satire ofthis work — the light, 
vivacious spirit by which itis animated — and its tendency todiffuse a proper national 
respect and pride— will need no incentive to its re-perusal. The playful wit and 
keen sarcasm of the renowned ‘ Hector’ has been additionally employed, in the edition 
before us, to bring down the course and opinions of ‘ John Bull’ in relation to his 
‘Brother Jonathan’ to our own immediate era. From the later portions of this truly 
‘ diverting history’ we select a characteristic chapter : 


“ Wuen Corporal Smelfungus got over to Jonathan’s farms, that hospitable youn 
fellow feasted him heartily, and showed him every attention, as was his custom towar 
strangers, of whose good word he was apt to think more than it deserved. 

“ But the corporal was determined beforehand to be pleased with nothing, being, as I 
said before, set upon undeceiving Mrs. Bull and the squire’ s tenantry, and rescuing them 
from Brother Jonathan’s seductions. He maintained the former was no better than she 
should be, and the lattera parcel of drivellers, to think the squire could learn any thing 
worth knowing from such a snivelling, mint-sling rum-jockey, who had no more man- 
ners than a bear, and no more morals than a silted. 
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* He went about raking up all the old stories that had been hatched against Brother 
Jonathan for a hundred years past, and invented as many more as he could; but it was 
not a great many, being rather a dull fellow, with more illnature than wit, and more 
malignity than invention. The truth is, he was not a little put to it to find matter for 
running down Jonathan. His tenants were so well off, their rents so low, and they had 
such a plenty to eat and drink, that the corporal did not know exactly where to take 
_ * him, and was obliged to turn up his nose at the merest trifles, for want of some- 
thing better. 

“ One day, being at breakfast at a tavern, he luckily saw a mustard pot upset on the 
table, upon which he noted it down carefully, that Jonathan could never eat his meals 
without upsetting all the mustard, and did not know how to behave like a gentleman. 

“ The next thing he did was to find fault with the great size of Jonathan’s heefsteaks, 
which he swore were as big as newspapers, and enough to take away a man’s stomach 
to look at. But what was worse than all this, he had no silver forks at his table, and 
none but barbarians could eat without silver forks. 

“ Happening to see a young fellow, who was an officer in the militia, in his everyday 
clothes, wearing a dirk to show he was a soldier, the corporal put it down in his memo- 
randum-book that all Jonathan’s tenants wore dirks, and did not mind killing a neigh- 
bor any more than they did murdering the squire’s English, as he called it. Every man 
he saw that had but one eye, he concluded had been gouged to a certainty; and if any 
one happened to ask him the hour, instead of pulling out his turnip and answering him 
in a civil manner, he set him down as an impertinent, guessing, inquisitive Yankee, as 
Jonathan's tenants were commonly called. But he did not tell them so to their faces, 
for fear of being gouged. 

“ There was an old joke, got up in a good-humored way, about some of Jonathan’s 
tenants away Down East selling wooden nutmegs, and playing other such pranks upon 
the people of Southlands; this the corporal got hold of, for he was very industrious in 
picking up such things, and thereupon set down the people Down East as a parcel of 
rogues. 

‘* Sometimes he employed himself whole days counting how many times the people 
spit; at others he would stand with his watch in his hand, calculating how man 
minutes they were in swallowing their dinner, and how many times they drank at their 
meals; or in listening to the free, off-hand talk of the tenants, to find out whether they 
spoke good grammar; and whenever he got a chance, he would pimp into the bed-cham- 
bers, to see if they had any clean towels, combs, wash-hand basins, and proper conve- 
niences under the bed. Happening to find a dirty napkin one day in a miserable tavern, 
in a room without a comb, he snapped his fingers in triumph, and swore Jonathan’s 
tenants did not know what clean napkins were, and combed their hair with currycombs. 
When he could find nothing to set him going, he scratched his pate, and passed his 
time grumbling about democratic licentiousness and universal suffrage. All this he 
called speculating, generalizing, and philosophizing. 

“ Having a great taste, like most of Squre Bull’s tenants, for seeing people bene. 
he went all through Jonathan’s farms to find out a gallows, and being disappointed in 
his search, relieved his mortification by putting down in his memorandums that there 
was no such thing as punishing a criminal, and that it required great interest to get 
hanged there. All this time he was feasting and carousing it lustily among the tenants, 
who little thought they had an illnatured, grumbling, tattlin curmudgeon among them, 
spying out their little oddities, and inventin scandals hacks could not find any ready 
made to his hands. Once or twice, indeed, he got taken down pretty handsomely. The 
first time was when he attempted to walk over a dinner-table, to show his breeding; and 
the next when he undertook to sprawl himself at full length on a sofa, among some of 
Jonathan’s ladies. These little rubs only made him ten times the more aaitales and he 
paid poor Jonathan off in his memorandums. 

“When he had collected together all the scandal and tittle-tattle, and pumped out of 
the old women all the private anecdotes they had stored up for fifty years past, he went 
back to Bullock Island, chuckling at his great success, and thinking to himself how he 
should stump Mrs. Bull and the drivellers, who had been seduced by Brother Jonathan 
into an admiration of his parts, and an imitation of his Yankee notions. 

‘** Well, corporal,’ cried the squire, assoon as he laid hiseyes on him —‘ well, my fine 
fellow, have you dished that rebellious rogue, my son Jonathan — hey, baby? come, 
let’s see what you have got; out with it, my hearty!’ and he rubbed his hands, in ex- 
pectation of a high treat from the corporal’s muster-roll. 

“Corporal Smelfungus thereupon pulled out a whole bundle of smutty paper; for he 
was rather a dirty little fellow, and always carried his snuff in his breeches-pocket, and 
— to read off” what he had set down ina = manner, as though it had been 
well worth hearing, the squire all the time rubbing his hands, snapping his fingers, and 
drinking the corporal’s health every two minutes. ‘ 

“ * Body o’ me!’ he would cry out every now and then, ‘ body o’ me! what will Ma- 
dam Bull say to that, and what will those pot blockheads, my tenants, think of this. 

By cox-body, corporal, but I think this will do the business, and put an end to Master 
Jonathan’s seductions.’ Then would he strut about the room, the corporal following, 
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and ever and anon having a fling at honest Jonathan out of his memorandums. After 
this, nothing would do but he must go to his wife and tell her all about it. 

“ The good lady was a little stumped at Jonathan’s having no silver forks, though, 
for the matter of that, it was but a little while since the squire had begun to use them at 
great doings and holidays. All the rest of the time he kept them locked up for fear his 
servants would steal them,I suppose. Women, I have observed, think a great deal of 
such matters; and the very beatae thing they can say of a man is, that he is not gen- 
teel. Men do n’t mind these trifles so much, except in so far as they approach to the 
feelings and habits of women. Mrs. Bull thought to herself it was better to have silver 
forks and nothing to eat with them, than to have plenty of victuals and no silver forks. 
Jonathan, therefore, began rapidly to fall from her good graces. 

“ As the corporal proceeded to read how Jonathan swallowed his meat without chewing 
it, piled up his bones by the side of his plate, instead of eating them like a gentleman, 
and combed his hair with a currycomb, Mrs. Bull began to make wry faces; but when, 
by way of a doxology, the corporal read out in an audible voice how Jonathan cracked 
his eggs at the wrong end, she gave a loud shriek, and fell into the squire’s arms in a 
fit. When she came to again, she gave the squire a hearty smack, and promised faith- 
fully to have no more to say to a fellow that had no silver forks, and broke his eggs at 
the wrong end. 

“*By the glory of my ancestors,’ cried John, ‘but you ’re the man for my money, 
after all, corporal. What shall I do for you, my brave fellow, hey?) Hum—ha—I 
haveit. I’ll make you superintendent of the Bridewell, where you shall teach the bad 
women to be genteel.’ The corporal kissed his hand as in duty bound. 

“* But, body o’ me!’ said the squire, after a little while; ‘ now we’ve done the old 
woman’s business, let us go and get my rascally tenants out of Jonathan’s seductions.’ 

“ Accordingly, they went round among them, the corporal all the while reading out 
of his muster-roll of dirty paper, until they got a great crowd about them. 

“There, there!’ said the squire, when they came to the silverforks; ‘ what think you 
of that, you discontented blockheads, hey ? 

“* Silver forks! said the tenants; ‘we never saw any in the whole course of our 


lives; and for the matter of that, we do n’t care what sort of forks we have, if you will 
only allow us enough to eat.’ 


** * Body o’ me!’ said the squire, ‘ what a set of blockheads !’ 


co the corporal came to cracking the eggs; the squire again rubbed his hands, and 
cried out: 


‘** There, boys, there! What think you of that, hey? 


“ © We avent heaten hany heggs these ten years. They hall go to the parson and the 
landlord,’ replied they. 


*** Hum!’ said the squire. 


“* But when the corporal came to the beefsteaks, they all cried out in astonishment: 


“* Beefsteaks as big as newspapers! Come, boys, let ’s be off.’ And away they 
scampered, shouting : 


“* Huzza for Brother Jonathan and his big beefsteaks !’ 

“The squire looked askance at the corporal, and the corporal at the squire. 

“* Corporal,’ quoth John, ‘either I or my tenants are the greatest blockheads in 
existence.’ 


“*That’s as clear as preaching,’ quoth the corporal; and away he went to take pos- 
session of his office.” 


How slily an undeniable truth is conveyed in the annexed paragraphs: 


“ When Jonathan, who never failed to buy all the books put forth by these rogues — for 
he had a great curiosity to hear what other folks said of him — when Jonathan, I say 
saw how John Bull had clapperclawed his character, he got out of all patience, and 
would often exclaim: 

“*T ll be darned if this old father of mine is n’t a little too bad by half. Here he is 
palavering me every day of his life, and telling me he wants to be friends; and yet he 
does an but get his plaguy schoolmasters and old women to abuse me like a pick- 
pocket. I’ll be switched if I do n’t be even with him, or my name isn’t Jonathan. 

** And then he fell to work, putting it into the squire pretty handsomely, swearing he 
was the biggest liar that ever broke bread, and contradicting all John said of him with 
such zeal, that he sometimes denied what, to my mind, was very much to his credit.” 


The materials for right thinking which are adroitly diffused through these pages, 
and the patriotic sentiments which they unfold, would be a sufficient recommendation 
of the book, even were it less characterized than it is by the strong attractions of a 
style which has made all the works of the author so acceptable to the public. We 


should not omit to mention that the spirited sketch, entitled ‘ The History of Uncle 
Sam and his Boys,’ worthily closes the volume. 
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PureNoLocy KNOWN By ITs Fruits. Being a brief Review of Dr. Baicuam’s late 
Work, entitled ‘Observations on the Influence of Religion upon the Health and — 
cal Welfare of Mankind.’ By Davin Merepiru Reese, M. D., of New-York. One 
vol. pp. 195. New-York: Howe anp Bares. 

Tue author of this review, in a characteristic preface, informs the public that, 
wearied of victorious controversial wars and fightings, he had laid aside the sword of 
wordy conflict, with the hope that he should not be again called into the field; but 
that he saw in Dr. Brigham a dangerous champion —one worthy his surpassing me- 
tal and astonishing power — and he has therefore been forced to surrender his‘ foregone 
conclusion,’ and appear once more in the lists. "We are not disposed to disagree with 
Dr. Reese in his estimation of his opponent; and we cannot but hope that he may yet 
have additional proof of the force of his adversary —that Dr. Brigham may think it 
proper to convince him that abuse is not argument, nor the applause of a limited 
clique, sectarian or social, a sufficient ground for the vainglorious airs which our 
reviewer takes upon himself. 

In a cursory perusal of Dr. Brigham’s work, on its first appearance, we gathered 
that it was intended to show, that the ultra religiosilies of the day were injurious to 
health. We saw in it neither phrenology nor infidelity. It seemed to us to contain 
the reflections and observations of a man of sense, and of skill in his profession; 
one who had watched closely the effects of mental excitement upon the body, and 
particularly the deleterious tendencies of religious monomania. To whip these 
abuses, the writer did not hesitate to strip them bare; and when we reflect that Dr. 
Reese is a member of the Methodist denomination—a sect which for many virtues 
commands our high esteem, but which is particularly open to censure in the matter 
of undue excitement — we think we perceive the causes which induced our author to 
write with his gall, and the secret of that unchristian virulence which stains almost 
every page of his book. 

The reviewer has chosen a title for his volume, which, in so far as it relates to the 
work which it discusses, is a gross misnomer. The reader would scarcely believe, 
that there is not an idea in Dr. Brigham’s book which is exclusively phrenological, 
or even derived from phrenology —and yet such isthe undeniable fact. The state- 
ments of the author are physiological, not phrenological ; and most of the authorities 
he has quoted — Esquirol, Georget, Pritchard, etc.,— as is well known, are among the 
strongest opponents of phrenology. In justice to this science, however, and for the 
information of the reviewer, it should be stated, that the doctrine that the ‘ religious 
sentiment,’ or ‘the sense of Deity,’ is innate in man, was advanced long before phre- 
nology wasknown. Lord Kaimes, Dr. Rush, Benjamin Constant, in his great work 
on Religion, and many others, have fully stated it, and many, if not most, of our 
orthodox clergymen admit it. Is it not a dishonorable perversion of truth, then, to 
term ‘ The Influence of Religion upon Health’ the ‘ Fruits of Phrenology ? 

But there is a still worse objection: Dr. Reese continually holds forth the idea, 
that Dr. Brigham asserts that the true or Christian religion has bad effects upon health. 
He says no such thing. He repeatedly and explicitly states directly the contrary. 
On recurring to his volume, we find many passages similar to the following, which 
we transcribe from page 285: 


_ ‘Religious excitement, like all mental excitement, by affecting the brain, may cause 
insanity and other diseases. I wish, however, here to state my firm belief, that pure re- 
ligion — christianity —has no such effect — suT THE ABUSE OF IT HAS. The religion of 
Curist (he continues) condemns that excitement, terror, and fanaticism, which lead 
to such effects: ‘For God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of 
love, and of a strong mind.’ 2 Timothy, i. 7.’ 


Who that has witnessed the sometime excesses of Presbyterian‘ protracted meet- 
ings’ — happily growing into general disrepute— and the proceedings which frequently 
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take place at Methodist camp and conference meetings, but will yield a ready assent 
to the truth of the above quotation? Is itan uncommon thing, in these latter assemblages, 
to see females borne from the scene, in a state of bodily and mental exhaustion, or total 
prosiration? We have seen this occur during the summer that has just passed, in a 
close and crowded assembly, when the thermometer was at fever heat, and the lungs 
of a hundred vociferous ‘ inquirers’ were hoarse with their agonizing efforts. “Will it 
be contended that all this is not injurious to health? And even worse effects are pro- 
duced by means of clerical denunciation, and the ‘ arrows of terror,’ as they are termed 
by the religious ultraists of theday. Not long since, in a sister state, five individuals 
were introduced in one week to an asylum for the insane, who were made crazy by 
protracted meetings. The ‘ arrows of terror’ had sunk intotheir souls. Every cheer- 
ful thought had been arrested, as a suspicious personage, and brought toa rigid account 
of itself. Fear had been permitted to perform, unchecked, its deadly work. It was 
in view of such abuses, we have no doubt, that the work of Dr. Brigham was 
penned. It is evident that he uses the word ‘ religion’ in its general sense, as indeed, 
it seems to us, he should employ it. Dr. Reese has doubtless heard of the religion of 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Druids, ete. The ceremonies of these, or some of them, 
Dr. Brigham would condemn, and doubtless all other ceremonies, which are injurious 
to health. 

Our reviewer professes a great regard for the truth: yet he does not hesitate to 
distort his antagonist’s meaning —to misquote him in numerous instances; and then 
he falls to abusing him for asserting what he hasnever uttered! And, what is more, 
these quotations are so essential to the reviewer’s argument, that they appear—to 
use no harsher word—to have been inéentional. We will instance but one exam- 
ple. On page 124, and again on page 125, of ‘ Fruits of Phrenology,’ Dr. Brigham 
is charged with saying that ‘Insanity invariably and uniformly arises from moral 
causes.’ Hesays nothing of the kind. He only asserts what all writers of au- 
thority —as Esquirol, Rush, Pritchard, Georget, etc., do—namely, that generally, 
this disease is caused by moral commotions. In other instances, where the reviewer 
pretends to quote his author, he alters his words. We give one example out of 
many, mainly because it is short. He repeatedly asserts, that Dr. Brigham says 
‘that the brain is the organ on which the mind acts.’ There is not such a phrase in 
the book. It is a nonsensical substitute of the reviewer’s, for ‘the brain is the instru- 
ment by which the mind acts.’ Such acts as these may be all very well in aChristian 
critic; but in our humble judgment, they are as deserving of rebuke as the conduct of many 
who are ‘ getting out stone’ on a neighboring island, by permission of the Recorder. 

Dr. Brigham says— and it is what all physiologists assert — that ‘excitement ofthe 
mind increases the action of the brain’ — meaning thereby, of course, the vascular 
action. Dr. Reese affects to believe that he means that the brain acts of itself, inde- 
pendent of the vascular system — when the merest tyro may see, by the cases he has 
quoted, that he meant vascular action. ‘Action of the brain’ is thus used by all medi- 


cal writers, and — what is laughable enough— by the reviewer himself, who speaks 


of ‘Jetting the brain rest.’ If it does not act, we would ask, how can it vest? The 
task of criticism is difficult enough, at the best; but without truth for a guide — with 
nothing but the disposition to injure, without the ability— it is a thankless office 
indeed. 

We venture to say, that no work published within the last twenty years, of the size 
of the one under discussigp; contains more of vituperation and abuse— of such epi- 
thets as are never employed by those who have truth and reason for their object 
and guide. Such terms as ‘ degraded beneath contempt,’ ‘total absolute ignorance,’ 
‘foul moral delinquency,’ ‘ superlatively ludicrous,’ ‘malignity,’ ‘ superlatively stupid,’ 
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‘manifest ignorance,’ ‘ superlative folly,’ etc., may be found on nearly every page. 
Throughout the volume, in short, the reviewer appears to oscillate between abuse 
of his antagonist and distortion of his meaning; and in a coarse style, the off- 
spring of acerbity of feeling, egotism, and dogmatism, he employs himself either in 
direct, palpable misrepresentation, or in disingenuously diverting, with small pebbles, 
the stream of truth into devious channels. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are no advocates of phrenology, as a science, 
to the extent claimed by its friends and professors. We yield to none in a sincere 
respect and reverence for that religion which our Saviour practised, and which he 
was sent into this world to teach. But equally sincere and fervent is our detestation 
of intolerance and fanaticism; while we lack words to express our disapprobation of 
that spirit which would prompt a Christian controversialist — the paradox will be par- 
doned — to rear a reputation for ability in his vocation on a foundation upon which 
a less ‘ shining light’ would consider it dishonorable to build. 


Georce Batcomee. A Novel. In two volumes. pp. 601. New-York: Harper anp 

BrorHers. 

Tuis is the second novel published by the Harpers this season, the authors of which 
remain at present unknown, although we venture to predict it will not be long before 
the public curiosity is gratified by a revelation of their names. They need not be 
ashamed to acknowledge their offspring, for they will do them nothing but honor. 
The author of ‘Sheppard Lee’ — the other anonymous work to which we allude— 
has given to the world a most lively, entertaining, and let us add useful work, exhi- 
biting an extensive as well as accurate acquaintance with life and manners, as they 
exist at this moment among us, most especially in our cities, coupled with a capacity 
for deep and philosophical observation. He has happily managed a difficult fiction, 
and carried it through with brilliant success. In point of style, too, it deserves almost 
unqualified commendation, being equally free from affectation and effort. It is easy, 
graceful, and sprightly ; it is sufficiently harmonious, without the appearance of study, 
and where the subject requires it, vigorous without labor. 

‘George Balcombe’ belongs to the same school, which, we regret to say, seems lately 
to have been lost sight of amid the rude rabble of romantic fictions which has sprung 
up under the fostering example of the once ‘Great Unknown,’ and overrun the civi- 
lized world with specimens of burbarism. It isa tale of real life, founded on existing 
manners, and the actors in its scenes, though many of them carrying the stamp of ge- 
nuine originality, belong to our country and to the present age. It commences with 
life on the western frontier, of which it exhibits the most striking features, and ends 
with delineations of life and character in the ancient dominion of old Virginia. 

Among the actors in the drama, the person who with great propriety gives name 
to the story, George Balcombe, we confess is our especial favorite. Combining the 
habits of his early life, which is spent among the cavaliers of old Virginia, and the 
acquisition of knowledge which a good education enabled him to obtain, with the 
fearless gallantry, frank independence, and habits of hardihood common to a back. 
woodsman, he exhibits the phenomenon of an original creation, without a single fea- 
ture of extravagance or absurdity. He is brave without ostentation ; polite without 
effeminacy; and possesses that- unerring sagacity which can only result from the 
union of a clear head with an honest, fearless heart. He is generous, too, in the 
highest sense of the word; but all these fine qualities are exhibited with such careless 
indifference to the sacrifices they perpetually require, that unless the reader analyzes 
them, he is scarcely aware of their exercise. He is a man of the highest order of in- 
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tellect and virtue ; and we confess this is a great charm in our eyes, for we are some- 
what sick of the cut-throat heroes and gigantic monsters of turpitude we see every 
day held up to our admiration in the poetry, romance, and drama of the present day. 
Surely, a glowing picture of virtue appeals far more powerfully to our feelings, excites 
more agreeable sensations, and offers a finer moral, than those daring freebooters, mag- 
nanimous outlaws, heroic highwaymen, and unhappy wives, who, having sacrificed 
their virgin affections on the altar of wealth and rank, end with immolating their 
own honor, and the happiness of their offspring, at the shrine of adulterous love. 

There is another character in this work, equally original, though not of the same 
class. Keiser is a rare combination of shrewdness, roguery, and gratitude. Froma 
long residence on the outskirts of civilization, where, from the absence of legal 
restraints, every man, as in the days of chivalry, necessarily becomes the righter of 
his own wrongs, Keiser partakes in no small degree of the habits and character of 
an ancient borderer. His notions of rights and duties are somewhat latitudinarian ; 
he is his own avenger when wronged; hisrifle is his jury, judge, and executioner. 
His sagacity is wrought to the finest edge, by his long habit of coping with the cun- 
ning Indian, and instinctive wild beast, and within the sphere of his vision he sees a 
thousand times clearer than those who attempt to penetrate the distant obscurity. 
Under the influence of gratitude to Balcombe, he becomes associated with his higher 
qualities, is employed in virtuous actions and honorable pursuits, until by degrees the 
example of his benefactor operates gradually to qualify him in the end for a pretty 
decent sort of civilized man. 

The actions and conversations of Balcombe and Keiser occupy a considerable portion 
of these volumes. They are both equally appropriate to the actors and speakers. 
Balcombe is bold, original, and acute; Keiser is keen, cunning, and equally fearless. 
The language of the one is clear, forcible, and terse; that of the other strongly and 
naturally savors of the peculiar style, as well as imagery and associations, of the 
backwoodsman. They are finely contrasted, and bring us back to the times when 
such things were thought of by the Cervantes, the Fieldings and Smollets— when 
Don Quixotte had his Sancho, Tom Jones his Partridge, and Roderick Random his 
Strap. 

The other characters, though drawn with sufficient strength and discrimination, 
are distinguished by slighter degrees of originality, and we shall pass them by with 
merely observing, that they speak and act each in their proper sphere. Of the story 
itself, we have not sufficient space for a full analysis, and shall therefore confine our- 
selves to saying, that it possesses sufficient interest throughout to create an anxiety 
for the ultimate triumph of virtue over villany; that it abounds with incidents 
naturally artsing out of each other, and that it is skilfully brought to aclose, without 
the agency of ghosts, goblins, or monsters, and without the aid of impossible 
events, or startling improbabilities. 

We confess, we repeat, that we are pleased with the appearance of ‘Sheppard Lee’ 
and ‘ George Balcombe,’ and desire to shake hands with their authors. The age of 
chivalry is no moré, and the chivalrous romances have had their day. There was a 
time when the mysteries of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels excited an interest and curiosity al- 
most painful from theirintensity. But in process of time the tribe of imitators, whose 
name is legion, so deluged the reading world with mysteries, that even chambermaids 
and children in the nursery refused any longer to be frightened by an accumulation 
of horrors, that erewhile would have made their hair stand on end, and banished 
sleep from their eyes. 

It is thus, if we may judge from our own feelings, with the school of modern 
chivalry, where bandits and freebooters, bullies and knights of the post, figure 
as in a Newgate calendar, and rob and murder through some two or three vo- 
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lumes. We confess that we are tired of this bastard brood of heroes, and cannot 
by any effort bring ourselves to feel any thing like excitement at their greatest atro- 
cities. "We stand unmoved asa rock, at bloodshed and murder; the faua paux of 
married women are become so common in romances and fashionable novels, that they 
scarcely titillate the most liquorish fancy; and such is our indifference to such trifles 
as robbery and murder, that we have almost come to think it a pity they should be 
punished. The heroes of many of the novelists of the present day have almost con- 
verted us to the belief that there is no moral incompatibility betweena criminal and a 
judge, and that a series of violations of law is no obstacle toa man attaining fame, for- 
tune, andhonor. Truly, we have become sophisticated by these dangerous productions, 
aud begin to be seriously of opinion, that if most modern libraries were subjected to the 
inquest of the curate and barber, like that of Don Quixotte, there would be fewer rob- 
beries and murders, and a great falling off among the pupils of the quarter sessions. 

We therefore cordially welcome ‘George Balcombe’ and ‘Sheppard Lee’ as the 
harbingers of the revival of the good old school of domestic novels, founded on exist- 
ing habits and manners, appealing to our better feelings, and presenting to our con- 
templation examples of virtue or vice, applying directly to our situation, and within 
the reach of our imitation or abhorrence. We earnestly hope the success of these 
two works will be such as tu encourage others to follow in the footsteps of nature, 
whose fields are never exhausted, rather than pursue the beaten track of chivalry, 
which has become so worn out asto afford no novelty, except through the medium of 
extravagant and most absurd improbabilities. 


Mr. Mipsurpman Easy. By the author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ ete. Phi- 

ladelphia: E. L. Carey ann A. Hart. In one vol. pp. 274. 

Ler not the reader start. It is not our intention to inflict upon him an elaborate 
dissertation on the merits of the work whose title is given above. A book, three edi- 
tions of which have inysteriously disappeared from the shelves of our book-sellers in 
the short space of three weeks, must have had such general judgment passed upon 
its attractions, as to render our poor blazon quiie unnecessary. For the enlighten- 
ment, however, of the distant admirers of Captain Marryatr, who may not yet have 
obtained from the sea-board his latest production, it may be proper to remark, that in 
‘ Midshipman Easy,’ to an equa] degree with the other works of the author, ingenuity 
and wit find an alliance with nature and an unmatched power of invention. The style 
of ‘ Peter Simple’ itself is not more terse and nervous, nor did it insure more deserved 
applause, than will the varied history of ‘Mr. Midshipman Easy.’ 


Tue Parton Scrap Boox. Edited by Wittis Gayiorp Crank. Philadelphia: Carey, 
Lea ann Birancuarp. New-York : Witey anp Lone. 


Tuis is a large quarto annual, comprising sixteen engravings, with poetical and 
other illustrations. The pictorial portions of the work are of distinguished excellence. 
In addition to the prose illustrations by the editor, a gified American lady — Mrs. E. 
F. Euterr, of South Carolina — has contributed numerous articles in verse, which 
are well calculated to sustain, if not to enhance, her reputation. 
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Music — Mr. Russet. — Perhaps there is no one thing, at the present day, in which 
there is more affectation and humbug, than in whatis termed ‘music,’ by common courtesy. 
Oratorio and opera-goers will sit for hours listening to, and pretending to admire, strains, 
to execute which requires so much exertion, that if the hearers were as honest as Dr. 
Jounson, they would wish were not only ‘difficult’ but ‘impossible;’ for all the while, 
their hearts are not touched with a single emotion, such as genuine melody is capable of pro- 
ducing. Foreign music-masters and professors, with their shakes, trills, and whiskers — 
‘difficult passages’ and moustaches— diamond rings, self-conceit, and quavers — have 
succeeded in imposing upon the Atlantic cities a ‘ fashionable taste,’ in relation to music, 
which the good citizens have received with due deference to the opinions of crowned 
heads and petty dignitaries, before whom the operators —as they say — have sung, and 
by whom they have been applauded. Now and then, however, we have a gratifying 
evidence that this taste has a very loose hold upon the regards, and none upon the affec- 
tions, of our people. One touch of nature — one exhibition of the simpler melodies, by 
a competent master, who knows what he professes, and professes no more than he 
knows, takes the public ear captive —and the heart, its trammels of fashion thrown 
off, really feels without prompting, and enjoys without dictation. 

These thoughts have been suggested by hearing Mr. Russexz, of Rochester, who 
recently made a casual visit to this city, execute a few of his favorite airs at an orato- 
rio, and in private society, before a select circle of friends. This young gentleman has 
eschewed all attempts at taking the public by storm, on his first arrival in this country. 
Although his musical education has been of the best description, and his powers are of 
the very first order of excellence, he makes no especial parade of either. He takes up 
his abode in a flourishing and public-spirited western town, and by natural superiority, 
unaided by ‘flourish,’ he soon stands at the very head of his profession. Such is the 
career, in this country, of one whose equal as a melodist we have never seen in Ame- 
rica. His voice is round, full, and rich — capable of bigh elevation and deep depression, 
without losing either its sweetness or its softness. His execution is chaste, simple, and 
faultless, beyond the reach of the disciples of the ‘difficult’ school. We thought we 
saw, in the countenances which glowed with emotion as the notes of ‘The Old Eng- 
lish Gentleman,’ ‘ Wind of the Winter Night,’ etc., — both composed by Mr. Russert — 
fell on delighted ears, sufficient proof that it needs only a proper direction to the 
public taste, to place it above and beyond the influence of the elaborate Italian school, 
which has already begun to decline abroad. 

We cannot hope to convey to the reader an idea of the descriptive power which cha- 
racterizes Mr. Russell’s execution of the closing stanzas of the following spirited and beau- 
tiful song, which now appears for the first time in print. So distinct was the singer's 
enunciation, and so perfectly adapted his voice and manner to the event which he 
was portraying, that we remarked an involuntary shudder — a general ‘holding of the 
breath for a time’ —in the hushed listeners around him. The shipwreck was before 
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the eyes of every hearer: the grating keel — the crash of the fallen mast — the flapping 
of the storm-rent sail — all were present : 


‘Winp of the winter night! whence comest thou? — 
And whither, oh! whither, art wandering now? 
Sad, sad is thy voice on the desolate moor, 

And mournful, oh! mournful, thy howl at my doer: 


‘Say, where hast thou been on thy cloud-lifted car? 
Say, what hast thou seen on thy roamings afar ? 
What sorrow impels thee, thou boisterous blast, 
Thus to mourn and complain, as thou journeyest past?’ 


* I have been where the snow on the chill mountain peak 
Would have frozen the blood in the ruddiest cheek; 
And for many a dismal and desolate day, 

No beam of the sunshine has brightened my way. 


‘I have come from the deep, where the storm in its wrath 
Spread havoc and death on its pitiless path — 
Where the billows arose, as the lightnings flew by, 
And twisted their arms in the dun-colored sky :’ 


* And I saw a frail vessel all torn by the wave, 
Drawn down, with her crew, toa fathomless grave; 
And I heard the loud creak of her keel, as I passed, 
And the flap of her sail, and the crash of her mast ! 


‘But it smote on my ear like the tocsin of death, 
As shé struggled, and strove with the waters for breath : 
’ T is her requiem I tune, as I how! through the sky, 
And repent of the fury that caused her to die!’ 


The ‘Old English Gentleman’ — which we are glad to learn will hereafter appear in 
the New- York Mirror, with the music, as arranged by Mr. Russet — is of a similar 


descriptive character. It is remarkable alike for picturesque beauty, feeling, and 
pathos: 


* Puiu sing you an old ballad, that was made by an old pate, 
Of a poor old English gentleman, who had an old estate : 
He kept a brave old mansion, at a bountiful old rate, 
And a good old porter, to relieve the old poor at his gate— 
Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time. 


* His hall so old, was hung around with pikes, and guns, and bows, 
With swords, and good old bucklers, that had stood ’gainst many foes ; 
And there his worship sat in state, in doublet and trunk hose, 

And quaffed a cup of good old wine, to warm his good old nose — 
Like a fine old English gentleman, etc. 


* When winter cold brought Christmas old, he opened house to all, 
And, though three-score and ten his years, he featly led the ball; 
Nor was the houseless wanderer then driven from the hall, 

For, while he feasted all the great, he ne’er forgot the small — 
Like a fine old English gentleman, etc. 


‘ But Time, though old, isstrong in flight, and years roll’d swiftly by, 
When autumn’s falling leaf foretold this poor old man must die ! 
He laid him down right tranquilly, gave up life’s latest sigh, 
While heavy sadness fell around, and tears hedewed each eye — 

For this good old English gentleman, all of the olden time.’ 


Let us hope that the follies of fashion, in the matter of music, will ere long be cast 
aside — that, to adopt a striking passage in Pauprne’s ‘ Backwoodsman ?’ 


‘ the bright day is dawning, when the West 
No more shall crouch before old Europe’s crest ; 
When men who claim thy birth-right, Liberty, 
Shall burst their leading strings, and dare be free ; 
Nor, while they boast thy blessings, trembling stand, 
Like dastard slaves before her, cap in hand — 
Cherish her old absurdities as new, 
And all her cast-off follies here renew.’ 


VOL. Vill. 80 
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DR. BEASLEY TO JUNIUS, JR. 


My Dear Sim: If in that brief controversy which is waging (not being 
waged) between us, there should appear no probability of awakening on either side that 
bitter sentiment which has been aptly denominated the odium theologicum, or any 
harsh invectives, I trust it will not be ascribed, upon my part at least, to any deficiency 
of zeal in the cause which I espouse, but rather to its true and more inoffensive reason, 
an utter repugnance to the indulgence of any kind of ‘ odium’ whatever. Christianity 
never yet gained any advantages, and never will gain them, by the display of bigotry, 
intolerance, and a spirit of violence and denunciation, in her advocates. She addresses 
her doctrines to the understandings and the hearts of men, and if she cannot by a fair 
contest in the field of argument obtain the mastery of the first, and, by the suasive influ- 
ence she exerts gain prevalence over the second, her task must remain incomplete, and 
her benevolent purpose be defeated. It is related of two learned men by the name of 
Reynolds, the one a Protestant, and the other a Roman Catholic, that after carrying on 
a correspondence in regard to the distinctive claims of their several churches, each pre- 
sented to the other so forcible an appeal in favor of his own creed, that they both 
changed sides, and became converts to the opinions against which they had been contend- 
ing. I have no apprehension that this will be the result in our case ; but this much will 
promise, and I should like to exact the sameconcession from you, that if, conformably to 
Dr. Johnson’s rustic definition of eloquence, which would apply more properly to logie 
a part only of eloquence, you can knock down my argument and put yours upon its 
top, I will yield my understanding to your superior skill, and become a disciple of your 
school. Pledge yourself to me that you will proceed with similar candor, ingenuousness, 
and love of truth, and I will proceed to furnish you with what I deem a conclusive 


argument upon this subject. I pause fura reply. As I can hear none, I must presume 
your consent, and pass onward in my course of reasoning. 


It will be allowed on all hands, that the subject of miracles is of fundamental import- 


ance, and lies at the very foundation of christianity. Miracles and prophecies form the 
two-fold seal which Heaven annexes to the revelation of its will to mankind, and by 
the first of these alone can any one who makes pretension to supernatural communica- 
tion expect to produce conviction in the mindsof others. Miracles are the only authen- 
tic credentials of a divine mission. Upon this ground both Moses and the great Founder 
of the Christian faith rest their claims to credit. In the old and new Testament such 
extraordinary powers are ascribed to both, and the whole Jewish and Christian world, 
after mature and thorough examination of the evidence, have assented to the declarations 
of the holy volume. The question then arises between us, supposing a sufficient num- 
ber of eye-witnesses to have been satisfied, that the miracles recorded in the gospel have 
been performed, can human testimony, under any circumstances, and sustained by any 
corroborations, furnish evidence of such facts which should convince a rational mind ? 
M. Hume and you deny that it can, and found your objection upon the argument, that 
the evidence which is afforded by human testimony in favor of miracles must always 
be weaker than that which we have in favor of the established laws of nature, as the 
first rests upon a variable experience of its truth, and the last upon an invariable expe- 
rience of their permanence and immutability. 

Now you cannot and have not denied that, as I asserted before, the whole force and 
truth of M. Hume’s argument lies in this simple proposition, that the truth or credibility 
of human testimony always rests upon a variable experience, as mankind are capable 
of falsehood and imposture. If this proposition cannot be substantiated, his whole 
superstructure falls to the ground. If it can be shown, that the truth of human tes- 
timory does not always rest upon a variable, but sometimes an invariable experience, 
surely his reasoning is infected with a fatal fallacy, and must be disallowed. Now, to 
proceed, have I not in my former articles completely exposed the fallacy of this assump- 
tion of M. Hume? Have I not demonstrated, that human testimony may be so cor- 
roborated by circumstances, and its own intrinsic evidence, that, when thus sustained, 
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it is liable to no uncertainty, and never was found false in the whole history of man, 
and amidst the endless vicissitudes of human aflairs? Courts of justice are every day 
listening to testimonies upon which they ground their most important decisions — deci- 
sions that vitally affect the fortunes and lives of their fellow men — which they regard as 
liable to no shadow of exception, and the conclusive force of which they would not 
allow to be brought in question with any patience or toleration. And these kinds of tes- 
timony, too, which our judicial tribunals deem so satisfactory, in its evidence is far below 
that which was furnished by the evangelists and apostles in reference to the gospel 
miracles. I say, then, that by a conclusive train of reasoning I have before demon- 
strated, that M. Hume’s principle is false, that all human testimony rests only upon a 
variable experience of its truth, as there are some kinds of testimony so strongly fortified, 
that they were never found deceptive from the formation of the world to the present 
moment. This is a view of the subject, allow me to say, which you have not attempted 
to invalidate, and the force of which you do not appear rightly to have apprehended. 
You have either not applied your attention to it so closely as to obtain a just compre- 
hension of it, or attempted to evade its force, by taking refuge in the general declaration, 
that testimony can never be so accumulated as to outweigh invariable experience. 
With all due respect to your logical powers, this is not the point at issue between M. 
Hume, you, and myself. Ina refutation of his much-vaunted argument, the question 
to be solved is, not whether testimony can ever be so strongly confirmed as to outweigh 
invariable experience, but whether testimony must itself always be subject to the defi- 
ciency of resting upon a variable experience. This is the genuine subject of this con- 
troversy, and it is a matter of subsequent investigation to determine, whether of the two 
degrees of evidence, each of which may sometimes amount to certainty, the one or the 
other is to be preferred. The philosopher can never be disposed to doubt, that we may 
attain to natural if not mathematical certainty, in regard to the constitution and laws of 
nature, as well as to matters proved by competent testimony ; and a difficulty arises only 
when these two kinds of proof come in collision with one another, or, in the language 
of Mr. Locke, when the reports of witnesses clash with the ordinary course of nature. 
From this more extended view of the subject, I trust you will discern not only the 
cogency of the argument by which I attempted to refute this objection against miracles, 
but also the exact aptitude and analogical proof of the illustration by which I enforced 
it, derived from the fable of the father upon his death bed delivering an admonition to 
unity among his sons by his bundle of rods. Of this representation you say, without 
any color of reason, ‘The force of the illustration appears to me to be just this, and no 
more: as a number of sticks are stronger than one stick, so is the testimony of a num- 
ber of witnesses stronger than that of one witness. That it is so, noone can dispute; but 
the question then recurs, can testimony be so accumulated as to outweigh invariable 
experience? M. Hume thinks not, because the ignorance, prejudices, passions, and 
falschood of mankind render testimony variable and uncertain in its character.’ Now, 
with all due deference to your philosophical discernment, this illustration was neither 
introduced to show that ‘as a number of sticks are stronger than one stick, so is the 
testimony of a number of witnesses stronger than that of one witness,’ since it would 
have required a Solomon to deduce this inference, and we pretend to no rivalry with the 
wisest of mankind; nor was it intended by a recurrence to this fable to prove ‘that 
testimony may be so accumulated as to outweigh invariable experience,’ since the strength 
of a Sampson must have been put in requisition to lug such a weight into that field of 
argument. But the simple and sole purpose of that illustration — a purpose which I 
presume it has completely answered — was to detect the latent fallacy of M. Hume’s 
reasoning, which infers the general conclusion, that all testimony is supported only by 
a variable experience of its truth, because some species of testimony are liable to that 
charge of deficiency. To draw a general conclusion from a partial collection of facts, 
and more especially when many contradictory facts may be alleged against it, is not 
only oppesed to all ordinary rules of logic, but directly in the teeth of the Baconian 
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method of inquiry, which imperiously demands that our conclusions shall keep exact 
pace with the facts upon which they are founded. M. Hume maintains, that no human 
testimony can authenticate a miracle, because human testimony always rests upon a 
variable experience. I deny the truth of this premise, and assert that only some kinds 
of testimony are liable to this charge, but that others may be so strongly confirmed as 
to be found invariably true in the course of human affairs. In support of this affirma- 
tion, I introduce the faiher, his sons, and his bundle of rods, and show that M. Hume’s 
reasoning is as if these sons had told their father that since these rods may be separately 
broken, so also they must be frangible when all united. Do not these symbols aptly 
denote the archetypes to which they refer? Reduce the reasoning of the sceptic to syl- 
logistic form, and see how it will stand the test: Testimony is sometimes doubtful 
and deceptive; that which is sometimes deceptive must always be so; therefore testi- 
mony is always deceptive. Would not this inference be a non sequitur, and resemble 
an attempt to prove that all mankind are liars and rogues, because some among them 
are found to be so? From these considerations, I think you cannot fail to perceive, 
that the father would neither ‘trick his children,’ when he admonished them as in the 
fable, nor when he reasoned with them as in the illustration. 

In regard to the great affair of the authenticity of miracles, since in this discussion 
you will bring us to that inquiry, I would decidedly maintain, with the greatest masters 
of reason that ever lived, that there is a degree of certainty to be derived from human 
testimony, which will overbalance all that certainty which may be derived from the 
most invariable experience of the uniform course of nature. M. Hume isnot so entirely 
an original in the invention of the argument about which we are now contending, as 
you may be inclined to think. Locke speaks of a difficulty arising in the proof of mira- 
cles, from the consideration that in these cases testimony is made to clash with ordinary 
experience. And the very circumstance, that they are denominated signs and wonders 
in the scriptures, and that the witnesses of those which are recorded are described as so 


reluctant to believe them, is decisive proof, that even in those days mankind were by no 
means insensible of the fuli weight of that evidence which lay against them. The inge- 
nuity of M. Hume, which I am willing to allow consisted in discovering a plausible 
argument to show, upon philosophical principles, why this difficulty in their proof from 
testimony must always be insuperable, and in detecting a vitiating property in human 
testimony, which renders it incompetent to the purpose of authenticating these viola- 
tions of the laws of nature. Are, then, the miracles recorded in the gospel sufficiently 


authenticated? When you descend to compare them with the stories of witches and 


witchcraft, or the idle accounts having currency among the ignorant, about the wonder- 
ful feats of impostors who practice upon popular credulity, if I could suppose your mind 
really affected by a difficulty of this kind, and unable from a confusion of ideas to make 
a ready discrimination between them, I could only turn physician, and recommend as 
a remedy for this disorder, a mixture composed of a few ounces of good sense, some 
grains of philosophy, and a few scruples of moral worth, to purify the intellectual facul- 
ties, and restore the diseased action of the mental system. Have ridiculous fooleries of 
this kind any similitude to that sober, chastened, and well-digested detail of facts record- 
ed in the gospel, the truth of which is not only attested by credible witnesses, but whose 
testimony is confirmed by every circumstance which can be conceived to recommend it, 
as well as by permanent institutions reared in their commemoration, which serve as 
monuments to perpetuate their memories, and the real recurrence of the facts to which 
they refer, through all future ages? During the progress of every season, and even 
every Sabbath day, you behold the Christian churches engaged in the promulgation of 
doctrines, and the celebration of rites and ceremonies, founded upon miraculous facts. 
Account for their origin, if you can, without having recourse to the assumption that 
those facts were really and truly exhibited in the history of mankind. I know that 
M. Gibbon has attempted this, but I know also that he has fuiled in the proof of it. 
Let us now, in as few words as possible, institute an exact balance between the evi- 
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dence afforded by testimony in favor of miracles, and that furnished by our invariable 
experience as individuals against them, and see which scale ought to preponderate. 

First, then, we have in favor of the miracles recorded in the gospel, the following 
corroborated and accumulated evidence. They are proved by a competent number of 
credible witnesses, apostles and evangelists, who sustained through life characters for 
the most consummate purity and unimpeachable integrity. These witnesses, in confir- 
mation of their reports, bore attestation to facts so simple and intelligible that they 
could not have been deceived about them; they, in consequence of their adoption of the sys- 
tem of theology founded upon these facts, changed all their former opinions, discarded 
the inveterate prejudices of education, entered upon new habits of life, and subjected 
themselves to the control of a novel and more rigorous discipline. Nor is this the sum 
of the whole argument. These witnesses, besides embracing a new faith from convic- 
tion of mind, evinced the sincerity of their belief by encountering all kinds of labors, 
privations, sufferings, humiliations, persecutions, and at last the most horrid deaths. 
And to complete the proof afforded us of the truth of their testimony, not one among them 
ever recanted his new opinions, but, adhering to the declaration of them even amidst 
the pains of martyrdom, not only did they all incontestibly demonstrate their own sin- 
cerity, but had the happiness to carry conviction to the minds of their contemporaries, 
demolished the venerable structure of the Jewish hierarchy, and bore the banners of the 
cross over the ruins of that pagan idolatry and superstition which had been receiving 
strength from immemorial antiquity, and had gradually incorporated itself into the 
mighty trunk of the Roman Empire, which at that time extended its limbs, and main- 
tained its uncontrollable masterdom over the known world. Place the evidence thus 
furnished in proof of miracles by the side of your story of the Salem witches, and let 
me hope that you will blush with ingennous shame for having ventured upon the com- 
parison. 

Having displayed that corroborated testimony which amounts to the highest degree 
of moral certainty, let us now endeavor to ascertain the exact weight of that evidence 
which is to be thrown into the scales against it. This is drawn from our uniform and 
invariable experience of the laws of nature. No philosopher will deny that this cun- 
sideration presents a great difficulty in the case of miracles, which presuppose violations 
of those established laws, and all intelligent men acknowledge that more than ordinary 
evidence is requisite to render them credible. In this argument, I do not presume that 
my antagonist has run into the extremity of Spinoza, denying the possibility of miracles 
because the order of nature is immutable, but that, supposing miracles to be achievable 
by omnipotence, he maintains we can never have sufficient evidence from human testi- 
mony that they have been performed. Under this aspect, let us nicely scrutinize the 
subject. You andI have had invariable experience that water cannot by the word of 
man be converted into wine ; that the winds and sea do not submit to his order; that he 
cannot instantaneously heal incurable maladies; nor, above all, raise a dead body in 
which putrefaction has commenced. This knowledge of the laws of nature would lead 
us justly to treat with contempt and ridicule the pretensions of such persons as Matthias 
the impostor, and his stupid followers. This course is reasonable, and sanctioned by 
every man of sense. But how far should we extend our sceptism and incredulity in 
such matters? To determine this point, we must ask ourselves, what is the degree of 
evidence which we derive from the course of nature, tending to show that this order 
admits of no alterations? It is clear that, in regard to the constitution and laws of 
nature, we can neither attain to intuitive or demonstrative certainty. If we could do 
this, the affair would be summarily settled, and no room left for doubt. We should then 
be as sure that a dead man could or could not be raised, as that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles. But Science allows that she is in possession of no 
proofs which will enable her to decide this point, or even that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row, or the tides will flow in our rivers. The inhabitants of Lisbon, a moment before 
the earth opened and swallowed them, were as certain of their safety as they had been 
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for centuries, and yet their knowledge of nature deceived them. But you will say, that 
these events arise out of the operation of natural causes, and come within the compass 
of established laws. And who can show you that the coming of the Son of Man, and 
the miracles he performed, may not by the Almighty have been incorporated into the 
frame of nature ? 

Again: You and I have from experience discovered the uniform course of nature, and 
justly conclude that, asit now subsists, its laws are never violated; but we never had any 
observation of them as they were displayed in the times of the apostles, when the 
whole moral world was in a state of degeneracy and corruption, and stood in need of 
great reformation. The Kingof Siam was no philosopher, and reasoned without his 
host, when he concluded, from the phenomena exhibited in his tropical climate, that the 
Dutch ambassador falsified, when he alleged that in Europe water was converted into 
a solid substance hy the action of cold. 

Farther: You will perceive from what has been alleged, that all the evidence we can 
derive from the course of nature, amounts only to strong probability, and what we may 
denominate natural or mechanical proof, which is a degree of certainty, very remote 
from demonstration. This, then, is the certainty of which you speak as resting upon 
invariable experience, and which, if you repose too unbounded trust in it, you may find 
oftentimes very treacherous, and a fixture from which your foot may slip. To this we 
oppose the very highest degree of moral certainty, based upon apostolic testimony, and 
as our experience cannot properly be said to extend to nature as it appeared in their day, 
we cannot but conclude that the proof of the facts which they relate is satisfactory. 
M. Hume endeavors to propound an infallible standard by which, in all cases, we may 
test the credibility of a miracle. He says we should not believe a miracle, unless it 
would be as great a violation of the order of nature that the testimony which sustains 
it should be false, as that the fact reported should be true. If we could penetrate into 
the thin and impalpable strucwre of moral nature, and ascertain precisely the established 
laws that regulate it, 1 am not sure that we need object to this maxim. I am inclined 
to think that it would be as signal a violation of the established laws of moral nature, 
that the testimony furnished by the evangelists and apostles should be false, as it would 
be of the order of physical nature, that all the miracles they have related should be true. 

You will remark, then, in conclusion, that in the case of miracles, the balance of 
evidence lies between different degrees of probability — that probability which in both its 
kinds ordinarily amounts to perfect certainty, but when they come in collision, the one 
or the other must preponderate, according to its superior force of evidence arising out of 
the nature and circumstances of the facts. Suppose you and I should hear that the 
city of Philadelphia had been swallowed by an earthquake. Such report would appear to 
us very improbable from our past experience, and our knowledge of its situation, soil, and 
every circumstance which can secure it against disasters of this nature; and yet should 
we doubt the fact, if related by credible witnesses? But you will say that earthquakes 
are common in some parts of the earth, and the agents which produce them are known 
to exist in nature. True; but they are violations of those uniform laws of nature, with 
which we have become familiar, and which preserve matter in just equipoise, and pre- 
vent violent convulsions ; and as to the observation that the agents which produce them 
are known to subsist, the same is the case in reference to miracles, as the omnipotence of 
God is always exerted, and all that we have to demonstrate is, that in a specific case, this 
power has been exercised. I am aware, that there is a difference in the cases, and that 
the one presumes an action contrary to the laws of nature, and the other in conformity 
to them ; but, inasmuch as it cannot be denied that in both cases a cause adequate to 
produce the effect subsists in the system, I cannot conceive why we should so readily 
allow the one, and pertinaciously refuse assent to the other, when it is proved by ade- 
quate testimony. ‘The great difficulty in these matters arises out of the uncongeniality 
or want of homogeneousness in the kinds of evidence — that which depends upon testi- 
mony, and that which depends upon experience. They cannot be reduced to a com- 
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mon measure, and therefore can never have their relative value precisely determined. 
This is an evil inherent in the very essence of the thing; and perhaps the Creator may 
intend that christianity should be offered to us in this shape, dealing with us as moral 
agents, whose assent to its doctrines is not coerced by mathematical demonstration, 
but left to the free and unconstrained exercise of our intellectual and moral powers. This, 
too, is the condition in which a large proportion of moral and natural truth is left by the 
great disposer of all things. Why should we, who cannot strictly demonstrate that the 
sun will rise to-morrow, the tides will flow, or the earth continue in its orbit, expect to 
obtain mathematical certainty of the truths of Christianity, or of the evidence by which 
she is sustained? We enjoy all the proofs which the nature of the case admits; and if 
we are dissatisfied with these, upon a nice scrutiny of our hearts and minds, we shall 
invariably discover, that our incredulity has not so much arisen from the exercise of our 
intellectual faculties, as from some deficiency in the state of our moral feelings. 

Hoping that, by these reflections and this train of reasoning, if I have not been so 
fortunate as to remove all your doubts, and silence all your objections which relate to 
this fundamental point in the system of christianity, I have at least awakened you toa 
more serious examination of its claims, and subdued some of those prejudices which 
might close your mind against the light of its evidences, and restrain you from an entrance 
into its sacred pale, I bid you a respectful and well-wishing adieu. 

FREDERICK BEASLEY. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THEATRE. — Mrs. and Mr. Keevey.— During a highly successful engage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Keecey at the Park, the public have had an opportunity of 
judging correctly of their merits, and we are happy to state that they have freely testi- 
fied their approbation. Mrs. Keeley is an actress unlike any that we ever remember to 
have seen on the Park boards. The late Mrs. Coapman came nearest to her in style ; 
and in justice to this favorite actress, we must say, that in one or two things she quite 
equalled the English artiste. Mrs. Keeley’s principal forte seems to lie in the portraying 
of those characters which come within the range of what is called the domestic drama — 
astyle of composition not so lofty as tragedy, and less serious than the modern 
melo-drama. In farce, Mrs. Keeley is the gayest of the gay, and quite French in her 
style, without any of that stiffness which sometimes makes the liveliest farces the most 
solemn of dramatic representations. Mr. Kerrey is decidedly an ‘odd one.’ His per- 
son is almost as grotesque as Rerve’s, and his manner altogether peculiar to himself. 
In certain characters of farce he is irresistible. His ‘ Peter Spyk,’ in the ‘Loan of a 
Lover,’ we would instance as among the best of his personations. Mrs. Keeley’s claims 
as a singer are as great as her merits in farce. In truth, by many her songs are con- 
sidered the gems of her performance. Her voice is naturally sweet, but of a limited 
compass, with a highly cultivated style, and always in good taste. In short, without 
entering into a laborious critique of performers, whose merits are so palpable as 
are those of Mrs. and Mr. Keeley (place aux dames!) we congratulate the American pub- 
lic on the sterling acquisition which they are receiving to their theatrical enjoyment in 
the visit of these artists to this country. 


Mr. Denvit. — This gentleman is from the ‘Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,’ and has 
appeared at the Park Theatre in the parts of ‘Shylock,’ ‘Richard,’ and ‘Manfred,’ 
of the last of which we intend to speak anon. The English critics — one of them at 
least — has said much for Mr. Denvil’s personation of ‘Shylock,’ which is so singularly 
at variance with the general opinion of those who have witnessed that ‘ identification’ 
here, that, in justice to Mr. Denvil, we cannot refrain from transcribing it : 


*Drury-Lane.— Mr, Denvil made his first metropolitan appearance here last night, and his 
maiden effort was the arduous one of delineating Shylock. There is a boldness deserving encou- 
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ragement in the very attempt, on the stage so lately trodden by the greatest actor that the British 
people has seen, or probably will see, in this character. But the performance of last vight was not 
alone in this respect deserving, as in many points it was admirably portrayed, evidently from the 
study of one possessing the necessary accomplishments for sustaining a high walk in the tragie 
drama. It would be nonsense to talk of comparing the debutant with Kean, of whom, however, 
we must say that he occasionally reminded his audience. His figure is good, his person genteel, and 
his features, particularly that which most indicates intelligence, the eye, pleasing. His voice is 
well modulated, and there are parts in which we expect to find him make a fame. Shylock has not 
much to do, but it is nearly all a series of whirlwind emotions, affording ample space and verge 
enough for all the peculiarities and powers of an actor, Some of Mr. Denvil’s passages were well 
delivered, and were equally well received by the audience. He was energetic, a tendency to over- 
do in that direction being the only fault we have to find with him. He certainly is a little too 
young; but that must not be attributed as a fault, or, if it be, it is oue which every day will contri- 


bute to remove ; we mention it merely because it prevented his looking the Jew as one fancies him 
to have been.’ 


Of Mr. Denvil’s ‘boldness,’ in attempting to play the character of ‘ Shylock’ on any 
stage, and most especially on the boards which the great Kean had just trodden, we 
think there can be but one opinion, and in this therefore we entirely coincide with the 
English critic ; but that there was any thing especially ‘deserving’ in this daring feat, 
unless accomplished in a manner more nearly bordering upon decent respectability 
than the representation with which we have been favored, we take upon ourselves the 
‘boldness’ to deny. The performance of ‘Shylock’ here was not as at Drury Lane 
‘in many points admirably portrayed : au contraire, there was not a ‘ point’ that was 
not rendered pointless by the absurd rantings of this great original. We again agree with 
the Englishman, when he says that ‘it would be nonsense to talk of comparing Mr. Den- 
ville with Kean.’ Here there is no cause for cavil. The remark is honest, and exceed- 
ingly just: as one would say, it is ‘ nonsense’ to talk of comparing a rush-light with the 
mid-day sun.’ His figure is not ‘ good ;’ it is round and shapeless — his person we con- 
sider included in his figure — and for his ‘ eye,’ it is so swallowed up by his cheeks, that 
if there is ‘ intelligence’ there, his eyebrows are the gainers by it. His voice is a thin 
squeak, ‘ modulated’ to a coarse growl, upon neither of which beautiful peculiarities 
should we, as Mr. Denvil’s friend, advise him to found his hopes of ‘fame.’ Shylock 
has more ‘to do’ than Mr. Denvil, we fear, can ever hope to accomplish ; and as for his 
‘ whirlwind emotions,’ they did not raise dust enough to blind the eyes of Mr. Den- 
vil’s audience to his many glaring imperfections. We should have noticed his 
* Shylock’ less minutely, if he had made less pretensions ; but adopting the philosophy 
of ‘ Jacques,’ he has evidently determined, ‘that a man need never want gold in his 
pocket, who has plenty of brass in his face.’ This may be good logic off the stage, but 
on, it is seldom verified. But the greatest of all abominations, is the representation of 
Byron’s ‘ Manfred’ on the stage by Mr. Denvil! Manfred and Mr. Denvil! A moon- 
beam shining through a plum-pudding! Oh the absurdity of vanity! The idea of 
representing a creation so purely intellectual as Manfred — Lord Byron’s Manfred — 
the most spiritual of all that lofty poet’s most spirital imaginings— upon the dry boards 
of a theatre — through the medium of such a mass of material dulness as makes up 
the mental and corporeal being of Mr. Denvil— is one of those gross absurdities, which 
nothing but the arogance of bloated vanity would dare to practice. The whole affair is 
a gross libel upon all things ethereal — an insult to the memory of the poet, and to the 


audience who witness the desecration — and as such, may the waters of Lethe roll 


over it! . c. 


Nationa. THEATRE. — This new establishment has speedily won its way to popu- 
larity. Its audiences, for the most part, during the month, have been nightly regaled 
with the new opera of ‘ The Maid of Cashmere’ — the principal characters by Ce.este, 
Miss Watson, Piumer, and Moritey. We have not found leisure to witness its repre- 


sentation, but the reports of the press, and the ‘ run’ which it has enjoyed, are good 
evidences of its attractions. 
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AmenicaN THEATRE, Bowery. — This establishment is being rebuilt under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Drxnerorp, who will be associated with Mr. Hamatin in the lesseeship and 
management. This last named gentleman takes a ‘Farewell and Complimentary 
Benefit,’ previous to his present departure for Europe to enlist recruits for the new 
establishment. It should be a ‘benefit’ indeed, for no one deserves it more than the 
beneficiary, whose hand on all occasions has been ‘open as the day to melting charity.’ 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Cote’s Pictures or Tae ‘Course or Empie.’— The great merits of this series 
of pictures — five in number — are doubtless known to a great portion of our New- 
York readers. The conception of the artist is a bold and poetical one, involving in its 
execution gentus, or the power of original creation, of the highest order. Mr. Coie 
has fully succeeded in embodying a succession of scenes, which not only stamp him as 
an artist of the first grade, but as a poet in whom ‘the divinity’ is an ever-present 
prompter. We had contemplated an extended notice of this admirable performance; 
but we find one so well executed to our hand, in the printed description of the artist 


himself, that we annex it, as far more graphic and intelligible than any thing which 
we could offer : 


No.{1., which may be called the ‘Savage State,’ or ‘the Commencement of Empire,’ represents a 
wild scene of rocks, mountains, woods, and a bay of the ocean. The sun is rising from the sea, and 
the stormy clouds of night are dissipating before his rays. On the farthest side of the bay rises a pre- 
cipitous hill, crowned by a singular isolated rock, which, to the mariner, would ever be a striking 
land-mark. As the same locality is represented in each picture of the series, this rock identifies it, 
although the observer’s situation varies in the several pictures. The chase being the most character- 
istic occupation of savage life, in the fore-ground we see a man attired in skins, in pursuit of a deer, 
which, stricken by his arrow, is bounding down a water-course. On the rocks in the middle ground 
are to be seen savages, with dogs, in pursuit of deer. On the water below may be seen several canoes, 
and on the promontory beyond, are several huts, and a number of figures dancing round a fire. In this 
picture, we have the first rudiments of society. Men are banded together for mutual aid in the chase, ete. 
The useful arts have commenced in the construction of canoes, huts, and weapous. Two of the fine 
arts, music and poetry, have their germs, as we may suppose, in the singing which usually accompa- 
nies the dance of savages. The empire is asserted, although to a limited degree, over sea, land, and 
the animal kingdom. The season represented is Spring. 


No. 2. — The Simple or Arcadian State, represents the scene after ages have passed. The gradual 
advancement of society has wrought a change in its aspect. The ‘untracked and rude’ has been 
tamed and softened. Shepherds are tending their flocks ; the plonghman, with his oxen, is upturning 
the soil, and Commerce begins to stretch her wings. A village is growing by the shore, and on the 
summit of a hill a rude temple has been erected, from which the smoke of sacrifice is now ascend- 
ing. In the fore-ground, on the left, is seated an old man, who, by describing lines in the sand, seems 
to have made some geometrical discovery. On the right of the picture, is a female with a distaff, 
about to cross a rude stone —_ On the stone is a boy, who appears to be making a drawing of 
a man with a sword, and ascending the road, a soldier is partly seen. Uuder the trees, beyond the 
female figure, may be seen a group of peasants ; some are dancing, while one plays ona pipe. In this 
picture, we have agriculture, commerce, and religion. In the old man who describes the mathema- 
tical figure — in the rude attempt of the boy in drawing — in the female figure with the distaff*in the 
vessel on the stocks, and in the primitive temple on the hill, it is evident that the useful arts, the fine 
arts, and the sciences, have made considerable progress. ‘The scene is supposed to be viewed a few 
hours after sunrise, and in the early Summer. 


In the picture No. 3, we suppose other ages have passed, and the rude village has become a mag- 
nificent city. The part seen occupies both sides of the bay, which the observer has now crossed. 
It has been converted into a capacious harbor, at whose entrance, toward the sea, stand two phari. 
From the water on each hand, piles of architecture ascend — temples, collonades and domes. It is 
a day of rejoicing. A triumphal procession moves over the bridge near the fore-ground. ‘he con- 

ueror, robed in purple, is mounted in a car drawn by an elephant, and surrounded by captives on 
oot, and a numerous train of guards, senators, etc. — pictures and golden treasures are carried be~ 
fore him. He is about to pass beneath the triumphal arch, while girls strew flowers around. Gay 
festoons of drapery hang from the clustered columns. Golden trophies glitter above in the sun, and 
incense rises from silver censors. The harbor is alive with numerous vessels — war galleys, and 
barks with silken sails. Before the doric temple on the left, the smoke of incense and of the altar rise, 
and a multitude of white-robed priests stand around on the marble steps. The statue of Minerva, 
with a victory in her hand, stands above the building of the Caryatides, on a columned pedestal, near 
which is a band with trumpets, cymbals, etc. On the right, near a bronze fountain, and in the shadow 
of lefty buildings, is an imperial personage viewing the procession, surrounded by her children, at- 
tendants, and guards. In this scene is depicted the summit of human glory. The architecture, the 
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ornamental embellishments, etc., show that wealth, power, knowledge, and taste have worked 
together, and accomplished the highest meed of human achievement andempire. As the triumphal 


féte would indicate, man has conquered man — uations have been subjugated. This scene is repre- 
sented as near mid-day, in the early Autumn. 


No. 4. — The picture represents the Vicious State, or State of Destruction. Ages may have pass- 
ed since the scene of glory — though the decline of nations is generally more rapid than their rise. 
Luxury has weakened and debased. A savage enemy has entered the city. A fierce tempest is 
raging. Walls and colonnades have been thrown down. Temples and palacesare burning. An arch 
of the bridge, over which the triumphal procession was passing in the former scene, has been bat- 
tered down, and the broken pillars, and ruins of war engines, and the temporary bridge that has 
been thrown over, indicate that this has been the scene of fierce contention. Now there is a min- 
gled multitude battling on the narrow bridge, whose insecurity makes the conflict doubly fearful. 
Horses and men are precipitated into the foaming waters beneath; war galleys are contending; oneves- 
sel is in flames, and another is sinking beneath the prow of a superior foe. In the more distant part 
ef the harbor, the contending vessels are dashed by the furious waves, and some are burning. 
Along the battlements, among the ruined Caryatides, the contention is fierce; and the combatants 
fight amid the smoke and flame of prostrate edifices. In the fore-ground are several dead and 
dying ; some bodies have fallen in the basin of a fountain, tinging the waters with their blood. A 
female is seen sitting in mute despair over the dead body of her son, and a young woman is escap- 
img from the ruffian grasp of a soldier, by leaping over the battlement; another soldier drags a 
woman by the hair down the steps that form part of the pedestal of a mutilated colossal statue, 
whose shattered head lies on the pavement below. A barbarous and destroying enemy conquers 


and sacks thecity. Description of this picture is perhaps needless; carnage and destruction are 
its elements. 


The fifth picture is the scene of Desolation. The sun has just set, the moon ascends the twilight 
sky over the ocean, near the place where the sun rose in the first pieture. Day-light fades away, and 
the shades of evening steal over the shattered and ivy-grown ruins of that once proud city. A 
lonely column stands near the fore oo ou whose capitol, which is illumined by the last rays of 
the departed sun, a heron has built her nest. The doric temple and the triumphal bridge, may still 
be recognised among the ruins. But, though man and his works have perished, the steep promon- 
tory, with its insulated rock, still rears against the sky unmoved, unchanged. Violence and time 
have crumbled the works of man, and art is again resolving into elemental nature. The gorgeous 


pageant has passed — the roar of battle has ceased — the multitude has sunk in the dust — the em- 
pire is extinct. 


These pictures were painted for the late Luman Reep, whose encouragement of 


the fine arts has been mentioned with just applause, and they are now exhibited by 
permission of his family. 


A Scene rrom tHe Detuce.— This historical painting, from the pencil of Mr. 
F. ANELLI— an artist yet young, but possessing an advanced reputation, and talent of 
an exalted character — has attracted many visiters, and much admiration, since it has 
been open for exhibition. It is, in truth, a spirited and highly-wrought effort, and in 
most respects a préeminently beautiful picture. The form and features of the mother 
strike us as faultless; the countenance and image of the husband, too, are beyond 
criticism ; while the muscular figure of the brother, admirably fore-shortened upon the 
overhanging rock, deserves equal praise. The infant, however, and the aged father, 
impressed us less favorably. There aredefects, especially in the drawing, in each of 
these. The scene itself is well portrayed, and— excepting perhaps a greenness of 


too deep a hue in the waters— is without blemish. Altogether, the picture is well 
imagined and well depicted. 


‘Tue Poor Rich Man anp THE Ricu Poor Man.’ — Such is the expressive title of 
a small but closely printed volume, from the gifted pen of Miss Sepewick, just pub- 
lished by the Brothers Harper. We have room but to say, that it is worthy of its 
author, and that, in the deep interest which it excites, and the moral which it conveys, 
it is a forcible and beautiful illustration of the truth of the passage which stands as 


its motto: ‘ T’aere is that maketh himsglf rich, yet hath nothing; there is that maketh 
himself pocr, yet hath great riches.’ 
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Sraten Istanp.— To those who would hold communion with nature, during the 
brief reign of that ‘Sabbath of the Year which makes an American fall so calm and 
holy a season, we know of no spot, of easy access to our citizens, more delightful than 
Staten Island. Every hour in the day, scenes of natural beauty may here be enjoyed, 
which it is not too much to say have very few peers in the world. As the visiter leaves be- 
hind him the empire city, that sits like Tyre, in the midst of the sea, and ‘whose mer- 
chants are princes,’ let him mark the forests of masts that encompass her on every side— 
the wide expanse of her matchless bay, enlivened by water-craft of every description ; 
Long Island, with its crowning city, and dwelling-sprinkled shore — the crowded river on 
the east, and the noble Hudson — the key to the far western region — rolling its broad wa- 
ters to the main, its bosom whitened with the treasures of the vast inland that stretches 
beyond the sight. Before him widens the Narrows, the great gate between the eastern 
and western world. At the Quarantine, near the pretty village that swells upward from 
the shore, hundreds of vessels are riding at anchor. Let him land at the trim town of 
Tompkinsville, and proceed along the shore; and when he shall have gained the first of 
the various eminences that rise in irregular undulations far around him, pause for a 
moment, and survey the scene. The city, mellowed by distance, and reposing in the 
chastened autumnal light, rises ‘ like a sweet creation of enchantment from the silver 
bosom of the deep ;’ far to the northward, the view of the Hudson is broken by the 
bold and picturesque front of the Pallisades; the blue mountain line, bounding the view 
on the north-west and west, forms an appropriate back-ground to a varied land- 
scape, indented with bays, and chequered with towns and villages. When, in 
beholding all this, the enamored lover of nature becomes ‘dizzy and drunk with 
beauty,’ let him pursue his journey, until he finds himself on other upland slopes, 
of greater elevation, near where a redoubt was thrown up at a period when war 
was in our borders. Gazing toward the east, the view suddenly changes from 
the beautiful to the sublime. Before him spreads the ‘throne of the Invisible’ — 
the great and wide sea, with all its swelling multitude of waves. Sun-lit ships are 
flitting intodimness in the distance, while others, every sail spread, and homeward bound, 
are sweeping into the broad offing. On every hand, the Spirit of Beauty sits enthroned. 
It cannot be, that scenes like these will be long left to waste their wealth of various and 
noble beauty upon the merely casual beholder. Pass but a little while, and on all these 
commanding summits — these irregularly-distant and gracefully-rounded hills, which 
overlook the peerless scenes we have described — white dwellings, garnished by the 
hand of taste and art, will glimmer in the day-beam; the leafy magnificence of wav- 
ing trees, and the sheen of gay gardens flowering in the summer sun, will be here: 
the uncultivated spot will_have been converted into the fields of elysium. 





Cotieaiate. — We have received, and perused with much gratification, ‘ An Oration 
delivered by the Hon. Witu1ram Aten, of Chillicothe, (Ohio,) before the Calliopean 
Society of the Granville Literary and Theological Institution,’ in August last, ‘ being 
their first anniversary celebration.’ This effort is the result of a searching examination 
and comparison of the tendencies of the different courses of national government. Its 
views of human action are enlarged —its inculcations beneficial and exalted — while its 


style rarely lacks the graces of composition. A single paragraph is all for which we 
have space : 


‘If it should be asked, ‘Where is the guaranty of liberty in the United States? the 
answer may be found in the unawed om and untrammeled action of the press — in 
the numerous seminaries of learning—in the common schools—in the millions of 

rinted volumes — in the boundless circulation of the public journals—in the accessibi- 
ity of all these to the entire body of the people. It may be found in the public discus- 
sions of the legislature, of the desk, and of the bar—in the free and a re assem- 
blages of the people, and their unrestricted interchange of ideas. It is through these 
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numerous channels that a great body of popular intelligence is accumulated, which 
forms a deep, broad stratum of solid sense, extending throughout the whole community, 
and sustaining, as its foundation, the splendid structure of a free and faultless govern- 
ment. While these channels are kept open— while the mind of man acts freely and 
fearlessly through them — civilization and liberty are secure against the most formidable 
dangers. If despotism would change this scene, it must begin with murdering the 
schoolmaster, the professor, the orator, the author, and the printer; it must demolish 
your seminaries, your schaol houses, your public buildings — consume your volumes, 
strike down your press, and disperse your multitudes; it must benumb the mind, blunt 
the sensibility, chill the passions, and break the spirit of the whole people; in a word, it 
must recall the ideas that are abroad, and imprison them once more in the strong dun- 
geon of monopoly. When this is done — when men shall have become dumb with 
terror, oblivious of the past, insensible to the present, and indifferent to the future — 
then, and not until then, will the free system of popular government be in danger — then, 
and not until then, will the arbitrary establishments of the old world be incombustible 


to the scorching and consuming blaze of science, of letters, and of liberty, which is now 
silently enkindling around them.’ 


LITERARY RECORD. 


Memoriats or Mrs. Hemans. — Messrs. Saunpers anp Or ey’s edition, in two 
volumes, of the ‘Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, with illustrations of her literary cha- 
racter from her private correspondence,’ deserves extensive patronage. The volumes 
proceed from the pen of H. F. Cuortey, Esq., one of the editors of the London Athe- 
neum. Portionsof the work were originally published in that journal, and subsequently 
generally circulated in the United States. These were well calculated to whet the public 
appetite for those which remain. Throughout the whole progress of the work, the rea- 
der will be forcibly struck with the evidences of the reality and truth of the beautiful ex- 
hibitions of domestic affection which characterize the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. The 


author, bringing to his task both capacity and adequate reverence for his subject, has 
acquitted himself with credit. 


We make a few desultory selections from Mrs. Hemans’ correspondence, which will 
give some idea of the entertainment afforded by this portion of the work. The follow- 


ing characteristic letters were written from Chiefswood, in the neighborhood of Melrose 
and Abbottsford : 


Chiefswood, July 13. 

“ How I wish you were within reach of a post, like our most meritorious Saturday’s 
Messenger, my dear . Amidst all these new scenes and new people I want so 
much to talk to you all! At present I can only talk of Sir Walter Scott, with whom I 
have just been taking a long, delightful walk hevugh the ‘Rhymour’s Glen.’ I came 
home, to be sure, in rather a disastrous state after my adventure, and was greeted by 
my maid, with that most disconsolate visage of hers, which invariably moves my hard 
heart to laughter; for I had got wet above my ankles in the haunted burn, torn m 
gown in making way through the thickets of wild roses, stained my gloves with wood- 
strawberries, and even —direst misfortune of all! scratched my face with a rowan 
branch. But what of all this? Had I not been walking with Sir Walter Scott, and 
listening to tales of elves and bogles and brownies, and hearing him recite some of the 
Spanish ballads till they ‘ stirred the heart like the sound ofa trumpet?’ I must reserve 
many of these tiings to tell you when we meet, but one very important trait, (since it 
proves a celanethe banmeen the Great Unknown aid inyself,) I cannot possibly defer 
to that period, but must record it now. You will expect something peculiarly impres- 
sive, I have no doubt. Well— we had reached a rustic seat in the wood, and were to 
rest there, but I, out of pure perverseness, chose to establish myself comfortably on a 
grass bank. ‘ Would it not be more prudent for you, Mrs. Hemans,’ said Sir Walter, 
‘to take the seat? ‘I have nodoubt that it would, Sir Walter, but, somehow or other, 
I always prefer the grass.’ ‘ And so do I,’ replied the dear old gentleman, coming to sit 
there beside me, ‘and I really believe that I doit chiefly out of a wicked wilfulness, because 
all my good advisers say that it will give metherheumatism.’ Now was it not delight- 
ful? I mean for the future to take exactly my own way in all matters of this kind, and 
to say that Sir Walter Scott particularly recommended metodo so. I was rather agree- 
ably surprised by his appearance, after all I had heard of its homeliness; the predomi- 
nant expression of countenance is, I think, a sort of arch good-nature, conveying a min- 
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gled impression of penetration and benevolence. The portrait in the last year’s Lite- 
rary Souvenir is an excellent likeness. 





Chiefswood, July 13. 
“ Will you not be alarmed at the sight of another portentous-looking letter, and that 
so soon again? ButI have passed so happy a morning in exploring the ‘ Rhymour’s 
Glen’ with Sir Walter Scott, that following my first impulse on returning, I must com- 
municate to you the impression of its pleasant hours, in full confidence that while they 
are yet fresh upon my mind, I shall thus impart to you something of my own enjoy- 
ment. Wasit not delightful to ramble through the fairy ground of the hills, with the 
‘mighty master’ himself for a guide, up wild and rocky paths, over rude bridges, and 
along bright windings of the Tittle haunted stream, which fills the whole ravine with 
its voice! I wished for you so often! There was only an old countryman with us, 
upon whom Sir Walter was obliged to lean for support in such wide walks, so I had his 
conversation for several hours quite to myself, and it was in perfect harmony with the 
spirit of the deep and lonely scene; for he told me old legends, and repeated snatches 
of mountain ballads, and showed me the spot where Thomas of Ercildoune 


* Was aware of a lady fair, 
Come riding down the glen,’ 


which lady was no ether than the fairy queen, who bore him away to her own myste- 
rious land. We talked too of signs and omens, and strange sounds in the wind, and 
‘all things wonderful and wild ;’ and he descnbed to me some gloomy cavern scenes 
which he had explored on the northern coast of Scotland, and mentioned his having 
heard the deep foreboding murmur of storms in the air, on those lonely shores, 
fur hours and hours before the actual bursting of the tempest. We stopped in one spot 
which I particularly admired ; the stream fell’there down a steep bank into a little rocky 
basin overhung with mountain ash, and Sir Walter Scott desired the old peasant to 
make a seat there, kindly saying to me, ‘I like to associate the names of my friends 
and those who interest me, with natural objects and favorite scenes, and this shall be 
called Mrs. Hemans’ seat.’ But how I wished you could have heard him describe a 
glorious sight which had been witnessed by a friend of his, the crossing the Rhine at 
Ehrenbreistein, by the German army of Liberators, on their return from victory. ‘At 
the first gleam of the river,’ he said, ‘they all burst forth into the national chant ‘Am 
Rhein, Am Rhein? They were two days passing over, and the rocks and the castle 
were ringing to the song the whole time, for each band renewed it while crossing, and 
the Cossacks with the clash and the clang, and the roll of their stormy war-music, 
catching the enthusiasm of the scene, swelled forth the chorus ‘Am Rhein, Am Rhein P 
I shall never forget the words, nor the look, nor the tone, with which he related this ;* 
it came upon me suddenly, too, like that noble burst of war-like melody from the 
Edinburgh Castle rock, and I could not help answering it in his own words, 


‘"Twere worth ten years of peaceful life, 
One glance at their array.’ 


“TI was surprised when I returned to Chiefswood to think that I had been conversing 
so freely and fearlessly with Sir Walter Scott, as with‘a friend of many days, and this 
at our first interview too! for heis only just returned to Abbottsford, and he came to call 
on me this morning, when the cordial greeting he gave me to Scotland, made me at 
once feel a sunny influence in his society. . . . . Iamgoing to dine at Abbottsford 
to-morrow — how you would delight inthe rich baronial-looking hall there, with the 
deep-toned colored light, brooding upon arms and armorial bearings, and the fretted 
roof imitating the fairy sculpture of Melrose in its flower-like carvings! Rizzio’s beau- 
tiful countenance has not yet taken its calm clear eyes from my imagination; the re- 
membrance has given rise to some lines, which I will send to you when I write next. 
There isa sad fearful picture of Queen Mary in the Abbottsford dining-room. But I 
will release you from farther description for this time, and say farewell. 

“ Ever faithfully yours, ome 


We close our quotations with an extract or two descriptive of Mrs. Hemans’ 
personal appearance, and illustrative of points in her character : 


“TIthas been said that no woman can form a fair estimate of another’s personal at- 
tractions ; but in contradiction to this sweeping assertion, I shall draw upon a woman’s 


* Upon thie anecdote Mrs. Hemans afterwards based one of the most spirited of her national ly- 
rics, ‘The Rhine Song of the German Soldiers after Victory.’ The effect of this, when sung with a 
single voice and chorus, is most stately and exciting. The air had never before been mated with 
suitable words; the German Trinklied, (drinking song,) which belongs to it ia the original, falls far 
behind the music, which is high-toned and spirited. 
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work, ‘The Three Histories,’ for a description of Mrs. Hemans, which, though some- 
what idealized, is as faithful to the truth asit is gracefully written. 

‘“‘ Egeria was totally different from any other woman I had ever seen, either in Italy or 
England. She did not dazzle—she subdued me. Other women might be more com- 
manding, more versatile, more acute; but I never saw one so exquisitely feminine. She 
was lovely without being beautiful ; her movements were features; and if a blind man 
had been privileged to pass his hand over the silken length of hair, that when unbraided 
flowed round her like a veil, he would have been justified in expecting softness and a love 
of softness, beauty and a perception of beauty, to be distinctive traits of her mind. Nor 
would he have been deceived. Her birth, her education, but, above all, the genius with 
which she was gifted, combined to inspire a passion for the ethereal, the tender, the ima- 
ginative, the heroic, — in one word, the beautiful. It was in her a faculty divine, and 
yet of daily life; —it touched all things, but like a sunbeam, touched them with ‘a gol- 
den finger.’ Any thing abstract or scientific was unintelligible and distasteful to her : 
her knowledge was extensive and various, but true to the first principle of her nature, it 
was poetry that she sought in history, scenery, character, and religious belief — poetry 
that guided all her studies, governed all her thoughts, colored all her conversation. Her 
nature was at once simple and profound ; there was no room in her mind for philoso- 
phy, or in her heart for ambition — one was filled by imagination, the other engrossed 

y tenderness. Her strength and her weakness alike lay in her affections : these would 
sometimes make her weep at a word, — at others imbue her with courage; so that she 
was alternately a ‘falcon-hearted dove,’ and ‘a reed shaken with the wind.’ Her voice 


was a sad, sweet melody, her spirits reminded me of an old poet’s description of the 
orange-tree, with its 


‘Golden lamps hid in a night of green,’ 


or of those Spanish gardens where the pomegranate grows beside the cypress. Her 
gladness was like a burst of sunlight ; andif in her depression she resembled night, it was 
night wearing her stars. I might describe and describe for ever, but I should never suc- 


ceed in portraying Egeria; she was a muse, a grace, a variable child, a dependent wo- 
man— the Italy of human beings. 


* * * * * 


“There was no more beautiful trait in Mrs. Hemans’ character, than the total absence 
of a thing like rivalry — of the smallest shadow of a wish to depreciate or discou- 
rage the efforts of her contemporaries. Her judgment, indeed, was as fastidious as it 
was independent: she did not estimate the writings or the endowments of others accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, but by the standard of her own wholly poetical feelings: 
and thus she might be sometimes too exclusive, but never voluntarily unfair, or 
warped by the smallnesses which creep into minds less earnest. Though so 
naturally rich, even to luxury, in her own imagery and forms of expression, she 
was wholly mtolerant of all counterfeit sentiment and pretty phraseology, these 
she would call ‘property writing,’ ‘painted language.’ She was too entirely and 
graciously devoted to her art ever to bear a part in the antiphony of hollow com- 


pliment. One of her favorite quotations was the satire on the Litchfield coterie, which 
she would repeat with exquisite humor, 


‘Tuneful poet! England’s glory ; 
Mr. Hayley — that is you,’ 

*Ma’am, you carry all before you, 
Trust me, Litchfield swan, you do!’ 


But in proportion as her taste was difficult and peculiar, so were her preferences 
strong and lasting. ‘If she could see no fault in her friends,’ she would playfully and 
ingeniously argue,’ they were very few in number; and she was sure that she could not 
have adopted them so entirely as a part of herself without good and convincing cause.” 


The work is embellished with a fine portrait of Mrs. Hemans, and a view of her 
residence at St. Asaphs. Messrs. Carry, Lea anp BLancuarp, Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished the same work in one volume. The proceeds from the sale of both editions are 
to be devoted to the benefit of Mrs. Hemans’ children. 


Bryant's Poems. —A third edition of Bryant’s poems, with a few which were not 
in the first, and of which two or three have never before appeared in print, has been 
published by the Harpers. We will not suppose any of ouy readers ignorant of produc- 
tions, many of which have become almost part and parcel of the national heart. Hence, 
foregoing unnecessary praise, we need only say of the volume before us, that its execu- 
tion is truly beautiful, and that‘it is ornamented with an appropriate vignette by We18. 
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Tue Printer’s Guipe.— Messrs. Ware, Hacer ann Company have published the 
third edition of a work of some two hundred pages, entitled ‘The Printer’s Guide, or 
an Introduction to the Art of Printing: by C. S. Van Wrxxte. This book is not 
alone valuable to those for whose use it is perhaps mainly intended. Those portions of 
the volume which are devoted to the subject of punctuation and remarks on orthogra- 
phy, are of great importance to writers for the public press, and indeed to all who would 
write correctly, for any purpose. We could wish, especially, that our author’s labors 
were in the hands of many a correspondent for this Magazine. The advice and directions 
to masters and apprentices are sound, practical, and judicious. In all the writer has to 
say, he comprebends an important meaning in a few words, and these which are the 
most expressive. His work deserves well, for various merits, at the hands of the pub- 
lic in general, but recommends itself particularly to the professors of the ‘ art preserva- 
tive of all arts.’ 


Memoirs anv Setect Remains or Nevins. — Mr. Jonn S. Taytor, Park-Row, has 
published, in a large and very beautiful volume, ‘The Select Remains of the late Rev. 
Wuuiam Nevins, D. D.,’ with a memoir of the author. The selections from his wri- 
tings here presented have never before been published. They are characterized by the 
same plain, simple style, and breathe the same Christian purity and affectionate tender- 
ness which have rendered the former productions of the writer so universally popular. 
A portrait of the author, well engraved by Parapise, gives additional value to the 
volume. 


Dearsorn’s Lisrary or Stanparp Literature. —The thirteenth volume of the 
‘Library of Standard Literature’ furms the fourth volume of Byron’s works, and con- 
tains Manfred; Hebrew Melodies ; Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte ; Monody on the Death 
of the Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan; The Lament of Tasso; Poems; Ode on Venice; 
The Prophecy of Dante; Cain; Marino Faliero; Sardanapalus; and the Two Foscari. 
A spirited picture of ‘ Gulnare’ ornaments the work. Of the execution of the book we 
need not speak, farther than to say, that it is not inferior to the volumes which have 
preceded it. 


Memoirs oF Lucien Bonaparte: Written sy Himsetr. — This work, translated 
from the original manuscript, under the immediate superintendence of the author, pos- 
sesses all the interest which its title would seem to import. This interest, however, is 
lessened, and the value of the Memoirs not a little impaired, by a style which is singu- 
larly incorrect and involved —a style that is neither French nor English, but an 
awkward combination of both. The volume, however, has had an extensive sale, not- 
withstanding its defects of manner. Saunpgrs anp Otey, Ann-street. 





‘Tue AmMeRicAN QuarTERLY MaGazine’ is the title of a new quarterly publication, 
the first number of which was issued early in the month. It is under the supervision of 
an association of young gentlemen of the New-York University, who have made a 
very favorable début, considering the necessary drawbacks always attendant upon a 
‘first appearance.’ The typographical execution of the work is extremely neat, and re- 
flects credit upon the press of Messrs. Clayron anp BuckincHamM. 


Tue Rove, ere. Messrs. Carey anp Harr have issued a new edition of ‘ The Roué,’ 
in two volumes, and a second emission of ‘Conversations of Lorp Byron with the 
Countess of BLessincTon,’ in one volume. Both works have heretofore been noticed at 
length in this Magazine. A second edition evinces their popularity. The saine publish- 
ers have issued an edition of Madame de Staél’s ‘Corinne.’ 


New Epition or Butwer’s Works. — Messrs. Canzy anp Haar, Philadelphia, have 
just published, in two large and well-printed volumes, the complete works of this popu- 
lar writer. They are embelliched with a portrait of the author, and are handsomely, 
although as it seems to us frailly, bound. 
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Tares or THE Wars or Montrose.—A collection of tales, by the late James 
Hoae, author of ‘ The Queen’s Wake,’ etc., many of which we remember to have read 
with much pleasure, in Edinburgh and London periodicals. Their titles are as follow : 
Some Remarkable Passages in the Life of an Edinburgh Baillie; The Adventures of 
Colonel Peter Aston: Julia M‘Kenzie; Remarkable Adventures of Sir Simon Brodie ; 
Wat Pringle o’ the Yair; and Mary Montgomery. The execution of the volumes is of 


the same character as that of ‘The Farmer's Daughter’ — or, if possible, even of a 
worse description. 


Macxenziz’s Works. — Another donation, from the ever-teeming press of the Bro- 
thers Harper, of good old English literature. ‘The Man of Feeling,’ ‘The Man of the 
World,’ ‘ Julia de Roubigné,’ and various papers communicated to ‘The Lounger,’ (a 
periodical paper, published at Edinburgh in the years 1785-86, and ‘The Mirror,’ in 
1779-'80,) are here presented in a beautiful volume of upward of five hundred pages. A 
fine portrait of the author, from the graver of Dick, prefaces the volume, 


Mora Puitosoruy. — Mr. T. H. Carrer, Boston, has recently published ‘ The Phi- 
losophy of the Moral Feelings, by Joun Asercromaie, M. D., F. R. S.,’ etc., together 
with an introductory chapter, with additions and explanations, to adapt the work to 
the use of schools and academies; and also analytical questions for the examination 


of classes. By Jacon Azsorr. It is a valuable work, and calculated to be widely use- 
ful in American schools. 


ARITHMETICAL Guipe. — Mr. Henry Perxrns, Philadelphia, and Messrs. Hat. anp 
Voornies, New-York, have given to the public a valuable aid to the every day business 
of life, in a small volume, entitled ‘An Arithmetical Guide, in which the principles of 
Numbers are inductively explained.’ From a cursory examination of the book, it 


appears to us simple and clear in its arrangement, and well adapted to the practical pur- 
poses for which it is intended. 


Scuorar’s Rererence Boox.—The same publishers have issued ‘The Scholar’s 
Reference Book,’ containing a Dictionary of English Synonymes, tables of Greek and 
Latin Proper Names, and men of learning and genius, with a variety of other useful 
matter. The work comprises in a small space a large amount of matter connected with 
those subjects which are necessary to be known by the scholar, and for which he has 
frequently to search works of a more expensive description. 


‘Vioret Woopvitie, or THE Dansevss,’ is the title of a re-published novel, in two 
volumes, from the press of Messrs. Carey, Lea anp Brancuarp, Philadelphia. Itisa 
’ 
‘ portraiture of human passions and character,’ and possesses such merit as to elicit high 
Pp I 
encomiums, we perceive, from the London Examiner — a journal of repute, and one 
not given to indiscriminate puflery, like many of its contemporaries: 


Tue Farmer’s DavenTer, AND OTHER Layp anp Sea Tares. — These tales have 
far more merit than might be inferred from a first glance at the volumes which they 
comprise. Thé publishers’ estimate of their value — to judge from the execution of the 
work — must be low enough: It is miserably printed, upon coarse brown paper. 


Eriqvetre. — A second edition of ‘The Laws of Etiquette, or Short Rules and Reflec- 
tions for Conduct in Society,’ with numerous additions and alterations, has just been 
published by Messrs. Carey, Lea anp Biancnarp. The first edition was favorably 
noticed in this work, and the second is worthy of still higher praise. 


‘Astoria.’ — This last and long-expected work of Wasnineton Irvine has been 
published in two large and handsome volumes, by Messrs. Cary, Lea anp BLANCHARD, 
Philadelphia. We shall notice it more in detail in the next number of this Magazine. 
New-York: Wriiey anp Lone. 





